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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTOR! 


Gerald Abraham is the author of The Owiriif Oxford History of Music, 1979. the paperback edition of which 
was published last year. 

Gilbert Adair's must recent honlts arc Alice Through the Needle's Eve, 1984. and Myths and Memories, which 
was published earlier this year. 

R. K. Anqrew is Professor uf German at Princeton University. I ler The Early Centum Epigram: A study in 
poetry was pu I dished i n 1 975 . 

Julian Baldlckisa lecturer in the Study of Religions tit King's College, London. 

Jonathan Barnes is n Fcllowof Bnlliol College, Ox ford, and the editorof the OxfordTrnnshilionof Aristotle, 
1984. 

Victor Brnmbcrt is Professor of Romance and Comparative Literatures, and Director of the Gauss Seminars 
in Criticism, at Princeton University. His Victor Hugo and the Visionary Novel wns published in 1984. 

Robert Cecil was for thirty years in the Diplomatic Service an J spent three war-lime years in close contact with 
the Secret Service. Hu is a contributor to British and American Approaches to intelligence, edited by K. G. 
Robertson, which will be published shortly. 

Stephen K. L. Clark is Professor of Philosophy at the University of Liverpool. His books include The Moral 
Status of Animah , 197 7 , and The Nature of the Beast, 1982. 

Pal ride Craig's biography of fZlirnbcth Bowen wifi nppearin Penguin's Lives qf Modern Women scries later 
this year. 

Michael Edunrds's most recent volume of pnems. The Magic, Unquiet Body, was published lust year. 

D. J. Enright's The Alluring Problem: An essay on irony will be published later this year. 

David Gascoyne's Rencontres a vec Benjamin Fondane was published in 1985. 

John Gould is Professor of Greek at the University of Bristol. His book on Herodotus will be published next 
year. 

Julian GrafTy is a lecturer in Russian at the School of Slavonic nnd East European Studies, London. 

Anita Susan Grossman is the author of Mark Rutherford, 1982. 

JOrgen llabermiu is Professor of Philosophy at the University or Frunkfurt. His bonks include Knowledge and 
Human Interests, 1972. Communication nna the Evolution of Society, 1980. Theorledcs Kornmtmikativen 
Handels, 1981. \\\s Autonomy and Solidarity: Interviews was published earlier this year. During the post few 
monthshe lias been involved in a controversy with the lending historians uf the Nazi era. Ernst Nolle nnd 


Nicholas Penny is Keeper of Western Art in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 

Alexander Platigorsky is the author of The Buddhist Philosophy of Thought: Essays in interpretation, l%4 

Theodore K. Rabbis Professor of Early Modern European History at Princeton University. Heisonenfik 
editors of a forthcoming edition of the autobiography of Leon Modena. onBe 

Stephen Romer's first collection of poems. Idols, was published Inst week. 

John RoS5clli is the author of The Opera Industry in holy from Chnarosa to Verdi: The role of the impresario 
1984. 

LoraaSageisa lecturer in English and American Studies at the University of East Anglia. 

J act Stephen’s stories nre included in First Fiction: Faber Introduction 9, which has recently been published 
Lord Trend was from 1963 to 1973 the Secretary of the Cabinet. 

John lire's travel books includcTA* Quest for Captain Morgan, 1 983. His Trespassers on the Amazon wins, 
reviewed shortly in the TLS. 

Bruce Welch is completing a study of A ncient Maya burial practices. 

Stanley Wells is joint General Editorof the Complete Oxford Shakespeare, to be published this autumn. 

T. P. Wiseman is Professor of Classics nt the University of Exeter. His Roman Studies, Literary and Hlttarml 
will be published Inter this year. He is the author of Catullus and his World, 1985. 11 “ 


Klaus I likk-rhrund, over the fssucof the uniqueness or otherwise of the Hitler period. 

Roy Harris is Professor uf General Linguistics at the University of Oxford and was nwarded the Scott 
Moncricff prize for his translation ofSaussure's Cottrs de LinguLuique Gtnirale. 

Christopher Hawtrec’s anthology of (he magazine Night and Day was published last year. 

Michael Hofmann's new collection of poems. Acrimony, will be published this autumn. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of French History at University College London. His books include A Concise 
History of France, 1 970. 

Tony Judl is the author of Socialism in Provence, 1979, and Marxism and the French Left: Studies on labour 
antipathies in France, which wns published earlier this year. 

Simon Kuril risky is (lie author of Russian Drama from its Beginnings tv the Age of Pushkin, 1 985. His Marina 
Tsvttaeva: The woman, her world and poetry was pu bl ished earlier t hi s year. 

Jonathan Keales's collect ion of stories. Allegro Postillions, appeared in 1983. 

Patrick McCarthy's books include Camus: A critical study of his life and work. 1982. 

Derek Mahon’s Irons lotion of the poems of Philippe Jitccottct will be published next year. 


David Nnkea’s/o/iar/ifin Swift: A hypocrite reversed was recently nwarded the James Tail Black Memorial 
Prize for the best biographical work published in 1985. 

Richard Osborne's Rossini in the Master Musicians series is reviewed in this Issue. 

Anthony Patten is the author of The Fall of Natural Man: The American Indian and the origins of comparative 


AUTHOR, AUTHOR 

Competition No 296 

Readers arc invited to identify the sources of the 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
nnswers so that they reach this office not later than 
October 17. A prize of £20 is offered for the first 
correct set of answers opened on that date, or failing 
that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired 
guesswork will nlso be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 296” on the 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Times Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John’s 
Lnnc, London EC1M 4BX. The solution and results 
will appear on October 24. 

1 Sweet Suffolk owl, so trimly dight 
With feathers like a lady bright. 

Thou singst alone, sitting by night 
Te whit, te whoo, te whit, te whit 

2 Yet at a brayd 

He hath well nssayed 
To sol-fa above E - la, 

Fa, lore II, fa, fa\ 

3 Twit twit twit 

Jug jug jug Jug jug jug 

Competition No 292 
Winner. Oliver While 
Answers: 

1 I've always liked cutthroat trout. They pul up a 


good fight, running against the bottom and ih< 
broad jumping. Under their throats they lly tk 
orange banner of Jack the Ripper. 

Richard Brautigan, Trout Fishing hi Amtiki 

2 “Forgive me, every speckled trout" 

Says Semphill then, 

“And every swan and eider on these waters 
Certain strange men 
Taking advantage of my poverty 
Have wheedled all my loch-craft out." 

George Mackay Brown, “Trout Fishing'. 

3 Up Green Cove gap from PreHcherMillsap'suhi 
We walked a confident hour of victory, 

Sloped to tlte west on a trail that led us 

To Bald River where map and scene were one 
In seen-identity. Eight trout is the story 
In eight mites. 

Allen Tnte, “The Trout Map". 

The Thatcher Phenomenon by Hugo Yount 
and Anne Sioman, reviewed In (he TLSd 
September 12, wns incorrectly stated lo be 
published by Penguin. It is actually a BBC 
Publications book. 

The Janies Joyce Broadsheet, to which John 
Kidd referred in his review (September 5) d 
recent books on Joyce, is now published al de 
University of Leeds. 
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The Waldheim context: Austria and Nazism 


Robert Knight 

Long ago, when Kurt Waldheim was still in 
Lederhosen, there was an Austrian Problem. 
Put simply, it was how to create a stable, 
prosperous, self-confident Austrian nation- 
state after the disintegration of the Habsburg 
Empire in the First World War. The first Au- 
strian Republic failed to provide the solution. 
From its establishment in 1918 it lived in the 
shadow of self-doubt and economic failure. It 
was a collection of territories whose main com- 
mon link other than the German language was 
a ruling dynasty which no longer ruled. The 
country's very name, “Deutsch-Gsterreich", 
was a declaration of no-confidence in a future 
outside Greater Germany. It was cleft ideo- 
logically and socially between the Christian 
Socialists and the Social Democrats, and be- 
iween Red Vienna and the black provinces. 
Separated from its former markets in the East 
and unable to compete with the advanced eco- 
nomies of Western Europe, it was in no posi- 
tion to survive the bleak economic climate of 
the interwar world. Its parliamentary tradition 
was weak, and in the 1930s succumbed to “cler- 
ico-faseist" authoritarianism and repression. 
The nSgime’s attempts to develop a sense of 
Austrian patriotism to resist the steady en- 
croachment of the Third Reich were a dismal 
failure. In the Foreign Office, Alexander 
Cadogan noted in February 1938: “Personally, 

I almost wish Germany would swallow Au- 
stria, and get it over. She is probably going to 
do so anyhow - anyhow we can’t stop her.” 
With the Anschluss of March 1938, she did. 

Today, Austria's national identity is virtual- 
ly unquestioned. It has an advanced industrial- 
ized economy with record growth, while main- 
taining relatively low levels of inflation and 
unemployment. Its social and political divi- 
sions have been softened by an all-embracing 
national consensus. Not everyone may agree 
that Austria has become an “island of the 
blessed”, as some Austrians maintain, but few 
could deny that the Austrian Problem has 
largely been solved. 

In part, of course, this is due to the changed 
post-war international context. In 1955, Au- 
stria’s State Treaty was signed and ten years of 
four-power occupation came to an end. Au- 
stria then set up business as a forum for nego- 
tiation, and starting with Khrushchev and Ken- 
nedy in 1961, ddiente. The freezing of the lines 
of division in Central Europe has allowed it to 


create a niche from which to pursue a policy of 
“permanent neutrality". One result of the divi- 
sion of Germany is that (West) German econo- 
mic penetration of Austria - an important in- 
gredient of her economic stability- is regarded 
as politically innocuous by the rest of the 
world. But the domestic social and political 
components of Austrian success are perhaps 
even more important. They have turned the 
strife-tom ugly duckling of the First Republic 
into the consensual swan of the Second. 

In all this, the “Waldheim affair" should not 
be seen as a paradoxical blot on Austria’s suc- 
cess story but as part and parcel of it. Not only 
was Austria's national consensus too weak af- 
ter the Second World War to allow a genuine 
confrontation with her recent past, it could 
only be successfully consolidated by avoiding 
one. In other words, Austrian serenity today 
about Kurt Waldheim’s wartime activity in the 
Balkans, Austrian indifference to his patent 
dishonesty aboul his past and Austrian tolera- 
tion of antisemitism are integral aspects of the 
solution to the Austrian Problem. Waldheim's 
protest that he had only “done his duly' 1 by 
fighting with the Wehrmacht in the Balkans had 
a more authentic ring thnn many he has made. 
It struck a chord with many Austrians of the 
older generation. The trouble is thnl the myth 
of Austria’s foundation is radically at odds with 
this interpretation. .This myth relates thnt 
Austrian nationhood and Austrian democracy 
were born (or reborn) of the wartime suffering 
of Austrian victims of Nazism and heroes of the 
Austrian resistance movement. After a short- 
lived euphoria following the Anschluss, it is 
claimed, disillusionment set in; Prussian carpet- 
baggers and Gestapo thugs descended on 
Austria, and the Austrians turned away from 
both the German idea and National Socialism; 
eventually, Austria's national consciousness 
and her democratic commitment re-emerged, 
united, from under the Nazi jackboot. 

The main weakness of this version of events 
is that it understates the degree to which Au- 
strians' allegiance to the Third Reich was main- 
tained even after the war had begun. Though 
the almost hysterical enthusiasm with which 
Hitler was greeted after the Anschluss did in- 
deed swiftly disappear, there were many eco- 
nomic reasons for Austrians to continue to 
support the Nazi regime. German investment 
stimulated spectacular economic growth. The 
Anschluss “de-pro vincialized" and mod- 
ernized Austria’s western provinces! partly at 
the expense of Vienna. But Vienna, too, en- 
joyed an end to mass unemployment, an in- 


crease in promotion horizons, and n lucrative 
windfall of “iiryanizcd” Jewish businesses, 
houses and valuables. However much the 
Nazis came to he disliked ns the war progres- 
sed. there is not much evidence to suggest that 
this dislike was any different from (lint shown 
by the Gcrmnns. In many areas nf Austria 
which did not experience severe bombing or 
front-line fighting, anti-Nazi sentiments may 
even have been less strong. Food supplies do 
not seem io have diminished dramatically until 
the closing stages of the war or untilafteritwas 
over. It is hardly surprising, therefore , thnt for 
many Austrians the end of the war was not seen 
as liberation from an alien yoke. 

There was, it is true, Austrian resistance. 
But its role has been much inflated. Despite 
the courage and heroism of those involved, 
whether Communists, Socialists, Catholics or 
Monarchists, it hnrdly amounted to a “move- 
ment'’. Though most Austrians hud reason to 
complain about the regime - and increasingly 
did so - they hud no particular reason to head 
for flic mountains. The average Austrian did 
not live in the state of terror and persecution 
which left so many Poles, Itnliuns or Yugoslavs 
with little alternative but to become heroes. 
Austrian nationalism was not strong enough to 
mobilize significant anti-Nnzi forces. Nearly all 
Allied efforts to establish underground ncl- 


ii result, the 1955 settlement was termed a 
“Stale Trent y” - Austria was mil considered to 
have been a belligerent - and the day before it 
was signed, the Four Allies agreed tn delete a 
reference to Austria's "responsibility" for 
participation in the war. 

But the official mythology of Austriu us 
victim-cum-rcsistcr did not contain enough 
truth to make a post-war “denazification" poli- 
cy unnecessary. Perhaps more importantly, it 
was not widely enough believed to provide the 
basis for Austria’s post-war consensus. 

The Second Austrian Republic was pro- 
claimed on April 28, 1945, by a provisional 
government established as a fail accompli by 
the Red Army after its entry into Vienna. It 
was the fourth regime (on some counts the 
fifth) that the Austrians had experienced in the 
space of thirty years. The street signs had to be 
changed again; and yet another national 
anthem learnt. On the fuce of it, the new re- 
public did not look much more convincing than 
its predecessor twenty-five years earlier. It was 
hampered, of course, by a multitude of aeure 
problems and by four-|>ower occupation and 
the zonal divisions. But even without all that, 
its future would have been gloomy. The diffi- 
culties of exporting to the former Habsburg 
“successor” states increased as the eastern 
European countries set out on programmes of 


works in Austria ended in betrayal or failure. 0/1 forced industrialization. Fond and raw matc- 


Many resistance fighters did not take up arms 
until the spring of 1945. (Some waited until the 
war was over.) 

After the war, the Austrian government 
took great pains to present n different picture. 
The Allies had given them good reason for 
doing so in October 1943. The Foreign Minis- 
ters of Britain, the United States, and the 
Soviet Union had declared their intention of 
restoring the Austrian slate, describing Au- 
stria as the first victim of Nazi aggression. At 
the same time they warned that ’’she has a 
responsibility which she cannot evade for parti- 
cipation in the war on the side of Hitlerite 
Germany, and that in the final settlement 
account will inevitably be taken of her own 
contribution to her liberation". Post-war Au- 
strian governments naturally argued that Ger- 
many was the fount of all evil and that the 
Austrians had been, as one British diplomat 
put it, “the proto-martyrs of Europe". The 
case was advanced with skill and persistence 
and, as the Cold War developed, first the 
Americans and then the British and French 
came to accept it. The Russians took longer to 
come round but in the end they too shifted. As 


rial supplies from the East fell drastically. The 
first Chancellor, Karl Renner, compared the 
occupying powers to “four elephants in a row- 
ing-boat" hut actually without the American 
elephant baling it out, the boat would have 
sunk. 

Renner's government was based on equal 
participation by the Socialists, the People’s 
Party and the Communists. But, despilp West- 
ern alarm. Communist strength was illusory 
and in the first elections, seven months after 
the provisional government was established, 
the Communists were decimated. The real 
basis for Austria’s post- waT political settlement 
was the ensuing “historic compromise" be- 
tween the Socialists and the People’s Party. It 
was a compromise which demanded a generous 
exercise of selective amnesia by both sides. 
The People’s Party (the former Christian 
Socialists) were compromised by their support 
of the pre-war “clerico-fascist” dictatorship. 
They could only cover their embarrassment by 
invoking the pre-war dictators, Dollfqss and 
Schuschnigg, as anti-Nazi patriots and by dis- 
carding their clericalism. The socialist lead- 
ership, too, had its skeletons. Austro-Marxism 
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had argued that socialism could only be 
achieved in a relatively backward Austria by 
way of revolution in Greater Germany. As a 
result, many socialists had found it hard to 
reject the Anschluss, even though it came in a 
Nazi uniform. (Indeed Renner had welcomed 
it with an enthusiastic and public declaration of 
“Ich si inunu init Ja". Tile post-war move to 
more modest reformist goals limited to Austria 
alone, and the entry into a coalition govern- 
ment with the People’s Parly, may have made 
sense politically. But they mnde the gap be- 
tween the fighting rhetoric and pragmatic real- 
ity quite obvious. Furthermore, Austria’s 
working class - especially the younger genera- 
tion - had in part been attracted by the 
prosperity and apparent egalitarianism which 
the Third Reich had offered. At all events it 
seems likely that the pre-war dictators were 
more hated by the working classes than the 
Third Reich. Memories of February 1934, 
when Vienna workers had been gunned down 
by Dollfuss’s soldiers, were more traumatic 
than those of March 1938. 

These contradictions and weaknesses were 
overcome on the level of the party leadership 
by a solidarity created by the experience of 
Nazi rule and ihc conviction of the overriding 
need to hang together in Ihc face of the occupy- 
ing powers mid, in particular, of the Russians. 
But this solidarity did not extend to the whole 
population . The old social and ideological divi- 
sions remained strong. 

Sum its early years the Austrian government 
was insecure and beleaguered. The occupa- 
tion, the Russians and the Communist Party 
caused difficulties. Food shortages were 
another constant source of criticism; in 1946 
the calorie ration dropped to 1 ,200 a day for a 
"normal consumer". The old provincial resent- 
ment against Vienna re-emerged. The domina- 
tion of the Socialists and the People's Parly in 
distribution of patronage was increasingly 
criticized ns corrupt and undemocratic (it often 
was). The development of Austria's “neo-cor- 
poratist” structures, involving employers and 
trade unions, in regulating wages, prices and 
welfare, also started shakily. Price controls 
were evaded by resort to the black market, fn 
1949, the centrally negotiated Price and Wage 
Agreement caused widespread unrest, which 
in 1950 (with a little help from the Communist 
Party) nearly brought the government down. 
The half-hearted, grumbling acceptance of 
Austria’s Grand Coalition und her burgeoning 
“neo-corporatist" structures, form the back- 
ground to Aust ria’s handling of the “Nazi ques- 
tion’’. ' ; 

By 1945 the Nazis Were firmly embedded 

• in Austrian society. With their families, party 
members amounted to about 20 per cent of the 
population. But the problem was more com- . 
plex than this. Many party members had joined 
out of opportunism, not idealism. Others had 
supported the regime with more or less enthu- 
siasm. without ever becoming party members. . 

• Any attempt to cut through this complexity 
required the active participation of at least 
some Austrians. The Western Allies made the 

• mistake of trying to do it themselves. In the 
first-few months of the occupation they pro- 

• . ceeded with denazification On the basis of pre- 
pared lUtSydismissing, arresting and interning 
Nazis who. complied with Certain formal 
criteria, such as rank in party or state organiza- 
tion. In all, about 20,000 people were interned 
and many more dismissed from their jobs. But 
purely from the point of view of security 
- once the danger of an underground Nazi 
“werewolf" movement disappeared - this was 
probably too many., On jhe other hand, the 
Western Allies’ exclusion of the Austrians 
from decision-taking meant that major, Nazis 
were often missed., From a vdry early stage 
complaints mounted that the “real” Nnzlswero 
being allowed to run free or even being given 
jobs by the military government. By curly 1946 
the nut-down in Allied manpower resulted hi 
the release of many of those who had ttcon 
interned os suspected Nazis. The experience of 
internment hod tended to create solidarity be- 
tween small and big Nazis, and to provide both 
with a sense of grievance against the Allies. Its 
educative effect was certainly minimal. 1 ' 

Left largely to their own devices the Au- 
strian government soon came up against the 
inherent fragility of Its position. Although it 
had been given a relatively free hand by thc 
Russians, the results were nat niuch more uri- ' 


pressive. There was in fact a consensus about 
the need for Allies and Austrians to present a 
un i ted front but no consensus as to what consti- 
tuted a serious Nazi. The first Austrian denazi- 
fication law of May 1945 attempted to over- 
come the problem by upplying the lowest com- 
mon factor of Austrian nationalism. It selected 
the banned Nazis (about 100,000), who had 
illegally undermined the First Austrian Repub- 
lic, fur special treatment but the formula was 
not workable. Many of the '‘illegals" had be- 
come disillusioned after the Anschluss and 
were relatively harmless. Anyway, many 
socialists had also offended against Schusch- 
niggand had shared prison cells with the “illeg- 
als". By the autumn of 1945, appeals for ex- 


holes through which he could jump. By this 
process public debate was avoided, and oppor- 
tunism, and sometimes corruption, were en- 
couraged. 

By the time a second law was passed, in 
February 1947, denazification - along with re- 
education - had become a dirty word. On pap- 
er - owing to Allied intervention - the law was 
a draconian measure. It distinguished, on the 
basis of a number of membership criteria, be- 
tween “more incriminated" and “less incrimin- 
ated" Nazis - there were about 42,000 of the 
first and half a million of the second. The leg- 
islation established a series of graded penalties 
ranging from loss of employment and housing 
to penal taxation and internment. Church lead- 





" , , 7 * — iflffHUHg, suusnuus- Alice in Wonderland", 1942. It Is reproduced from 

Oskar Kokoschka 1886-1 980, edited by Richard Calvocoressi, which is reviewed on page 1086. 
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echelons of the Austrian administration Ust/oM 
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Nazism would have tom the new Ausiria apart. ' 

I. would have threatened the People's Part, HSE 
end undermined the very basis of the coalition. 

It would also have been unacceptable to right- tibn of dUsnintied NnSta' !* ?* p ^ ,ta ' 

wing Social democrats like Renner who wished, did surpElv 
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dom Parly, last month turned their back^ 
the party leadership and the three-vear J? 
tion with the Socialists.) ^ 

The price of isolating the right-wing coreard 
integrating the majority of former Nazis Z 
that a range of right-wing ideas gained poK J 
respectability. Denazification penalties Z 
steadily dismantled. Property - in some Z 
"aryanized" - which had been confiscated fZ 
Nazis after 1945 was restored. Fines were a- 
paid to Nazis and their pension rights were 
restored. A weakly based anti-Nazi Austrian 
nationalist mythology was overtaken by a more 
potent anti-Coinmunism. Helped by 
lawlessness of the Red Army in 1945 and 
Soviet refusal (after 1949) to agree to a State 
Treaty, the picture of Austria as a bastion of 
the West and Western values gained ground. Ii 
allowed former Nazis to construct a notional 
historical continuity which started from thede- 
fence of Vienna against the Turks and con- 
tinued via Stalingrad to the State Treaty. From 
this perspective, denazification itself was a bet- 
rayal of Western values, internment camps 
were frequently described as concentration 
camps; discrimination against Nazis was equ- 
ated with Nazi persecution of the Jews, Hk 
N uremberg decrees were offset by the Nurem- 
berg trials. 

By the mid-1950s the results of this p races 
were beginning to emerge. A flourishing «• 
treme-right subculture developed (especially 
in the universities); SS veteran organizations 
paraded and openly glorified their war; a num- 
ber of court cases showed that Austrian judges 
and juries took a remarkably lenient attitude to 
the murder of civilians. In one case In 1965,« 
SS war criminal, already condemned oiva 
crimes in Belgium, was freed by an Austria 
jury. Antisemitism too was given a kind oi 
semi-respectability. Compared to the vindic- 
tive and rapacious antisemitism which accom- 
panied the Anschluss and led to the death of 
60,000 Austrian Jews and the expulsion of s 
further 120 , 000 , it may appear fairly in- 
nocuous. Even after the attempts by journal- 
ists and politicians to mobilize it in the recent 
election campaign it is hardly a major political 
force. Nevertheless it has been “reprivatized" 
(to use Bemd Marin's phrase), not eliminated, 
and remains stonger in Austria than in any 
other Western country. 

Here too, aware of the shakiness of their 
own position, most of Austria’s post-war lead- 
ers tended to take the line of least resistance. 
Although some had their own antisemitic 
views, their main reasons were nakedy 
pragmatic, Austrian officials recruited Au- 
strian Jews posthumously Into Austria’s resist- 
ance movement while at the same time refusing 
to accord any “special treatment" to those who 
had survived. The policy was put In 1947 by the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, Karl Gruber, 
opposed the inclusion of compensation pro* 
slons for Jews in the Austrian State Treat y. 
Measures of this sort might, he said, bring 

a danger of arousing afresh the embers of 
ism In Austria, whilst it would also appear unfair 
those Austrians who had escaped should recriwb" 
ter terms that those who had remained and be« 
placed in concentration camps. 

Austrian governments were consistency 
readier to compensate Nazis for losses i flca ^v 
as a result of denazification than to pro™* 
compensation for their Jewish victims. 

This is a moral blot on Austria’s record, sw 
is; the price the country has paid for IB J 
doubted economic and political success- By . 
inid- 1950s, even before the State Treaty 
signed, Austria was on the brink of jinp 
cedented prosperity. The Austrian "nurad 
was well under way. • 

: In their classic work on the subject,#'* 
ftihigkeit zu Trauern (1967), AJexander _ 
Maxgarete Mitscherlich describe the straws 
adopted in post-Nazi Germany in 
avoid facing the enormity of the Nazi eia - 
the consequent psychological loss, on an 
vidua) and group level. But does su [~ 
deception apd suppression of the tnltn_ 

' the. viability of a; political. system? . 
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To read Didier Anzieu’s and William 
McGrath’s informed scholarly studies of 
Freud's early career is to regain solid ground 
after wading in the morass of much recent wri- 
ting on Freud, angry, sometimes malicious, 
and often slipshod. The two books cover very 
similar ground, but complement one another 
and can be read in tandem: Anzieu moves with 
fair despatch from Freud's birth in 1856 to his 
centrepiece, Freud’s dream of “Irma’s injec- 
tion", that classic dream of psychoanalysis, 
which Freud dreamt and analysed in mid-July, 
1985. He returns to Freud’s early days, as he 
looks back at them from the perspective of 
dreams that Freud dreamt in the late 1890s, in 
pursuit of his self-analysis. McGrath for his 
part meticulously works his way through 
Freud’s adolescence and university years. Both 
authors make exhaustive, often imaginative 
use of Freud’s dreams, but while Anzieu con- 
centrates on Freud’s inner life to explore 
the ramifications of Freud’s self-analysis, 
McGrath, though by no means slighting the 
information that Freud's dreams yield for the 
schooled reader, devotes gratifying amounts of 
space to Freud’s experience from his infancy in 
the little Moravian town of Freiberg to his 
student days in Vienna. He makes lavish and 
impressive use of Freud’s letters to his school 
friend Eduard Silberstein, to which Ronald 
Gark also had access for his bulky life of 
Freud, but from which he draws rather more 
usable material than Clark had been able to do. 
He is at his best mapping the twists and turns of 
Freud's mind during the years that he was find- 
ing his way in the world and settling on his 
career. Others have suggested that Freud’s 
philosophy professor at the University of Vien- 
na, Franz Brentano, ex-priest and brilliant dia- 
lectician who believed in God and respected 
Darwin at the same time, had considerable 
influence on him. But they have never charted 
that influence; in his pages on Brentano, to my 
mind the best in his book, McGrath makes an 
incontrovertible case for it. It proved to be 
temporary but unsettling while it lasted, and 
sheds interesting light on Freud’s intellectual 
development. 

The Freud who emerges in McGrath's book 
is more complex; and hence more human, than 
be often seems to be in the schematic treat- 
ments, whether adoring or derisive, that wri- 
ters on Freud have so often deemed adequate. 
Here is the boy poring over the Phillipstra 
Bible* that product of liberal Jewish scholar- 
ship, with its informative commentary and its 
vivid illustrations inflaming his Imagination 
and haunting his dreams; here is the principled 
young atheist swayed for a time by Brentano’s 
seductive theism; here is the self-confident and 
brilliant student made aware of antisemitism 
yet committed to Germanic Austrian national- 
here is the hysteric studying hysterics. 
Very little has escaped McGrath, and the 
sophistication of his interpretations gives 
Freud’s’ Discovery of Psychoanalysis an edge 
over the first volume of Ernest Jones’s classic 
biography; now more than thirty years old. 
That biography, flawed as it obviously is,' has 
- be ® n Unjustly denigrated and desfcrves a better 
priss'than it haS deceived, but there is little 

-ijkiTbat McGrath (who can, of course, draw 


pn Jofre^ as dnepffiis sources of information) is 
jjjbtler (hah the master: He is right to complain 
That' Jones “consistently underestimates the 
J^R^bnce of philosophy to Freud’S intellec- 
. dal develbpment. particillarly in the case of, 
rrenz BrentanO” Jones: left much to be said,, 
and j much fo.be corrected, and McGrath man- 
■ 8 ®Hf° ^y:arid correct some of both'. ' ' ■ 

• holds true of Anzieu’sWidely 

ednimeritary on Freud’s self- . 
analyris. lt has been a stand-by in Freud Studies ! 

Mretappearance In l959i’arid even 


more, in its considerably revised two-volume ta 
version of 1975. Freud’s Self-Analysis, now th 
published after long delays and well served by be 
Peter Graham's fluent translation, essentially m 
reproduces the later, larger edition, only shorn in 
of some appendices. It is a good book to have H 
available, with its informative analyses of the in 
dreams that Freud recorded, in his own popu- tl 
larization. “On Dreams", in other papers and m 
even in his correspondence as well as in 77>e w 
Interpretation of Dreams. These dreams, with a 
their rich allusions to Freud’s pressing emo- f< 
tional needs and professional concerns from g 
his childhood onward right through to his dis- v. 
covery of the “shibboleths” of psychoanalysis- si 

the rules governing dreams, the Oedipus com- fi 

plex, the primal scene, castration anxiety and ri 
the rest- permit Anzieu to trace those essential 
ideas to their deep origins in Freud's mind, s 
What we get in^Anzieu is virtually a biography / 
of Freud, the first psychoanalyst, up until his l 
forties, when the outlines of his system stood t 
clearly before him. v 

Here are two valuable books, then, throwing f 
necessary, reasonably focused and never glar- \ 
ing light on the making of r powerful theory, t 
But they are not without their flaws. While ( 
most of Anzieu's assertions Rre adequately t 
grounded and his speculations persuasive, he is i 
at times given to hasty conclusions without, or I 
even against, the evidence. He calls Freud's l 
mother “a vivacious, cheerful and gentle” 
woman when whatever testimony we have 
makes her appear imperious, demanding, 
dictatorial. Tme, her first-born remained her 
golden boy all her life, but at no little cost to 
him. Hence Anzieu, probably following Ernest 
Jones, is in my judgment wrong to argue that 
Freud’s mother's “proud, loving passion" gave 
him "a strong sense of security and faith in 
life". Anzieu does not fail to comment on the 
sufferings that the birth of siblings imposed on 
little Sigmund Freud, but he fails to recognize 
the depth and persistence of those sufferings. It 
is far more plausible - certainly this is the thesis 
I stand ready to defend - that it was Freud’s 
insecurity that made so obsessed, so driven a 
researcher out of him. Amalie Freud’s cher- 
ished first-born, he was repeatedly dispos- 
sessed by the arrival of his siblings. And his 
“tormented” way of working, which needs 
more attention than it has had, most likely, 
arose from a profound need to re-establish his 
primacy with his mother and, perhaps, to atone 
for his confessed death-wishes against his little 
brother. I am just as sceptical about Anzieu's 
assertion that "Vienna was an ideal medium 
for his conquering identifications". Any large 
European city with a first-rate university and a 
sizable enough public ready to enter analysis, 
both to supply stimulation and patients, would 
have served Freud just as well. 

Anzieu also permits himself some distracting 
slips. It is misleading to write that Freud “dis- 
covered" a vulture “(wrongly in fact, for it was 
a kite) in a childhood memory and a painting 
by Leonardo da Vinci". The mistake about the 
vulture arose from Freud’s trusting a mistrans- 
lation of the Italian text, but there was a bird in 
a retrospective fantasy of Leonardo’s. Nor 
does Freud deserve the dubious merit of trac- 
ing the outlines of a bird in Leonardo’s “Anna 
Metterza"; the imaginative discoverer was 
Freud’s friend, the Zflrich pastor Oskar Pfis- 
ter. That is a cavil; what matters more is that 
Anzieu tells us without adding qualifications 
that Freud “in extracurricular lessons was 

T/ieCo/uc/e«ceo/^orrfs,acollectionofessays 

by Elias Canetti (translated byJoochim Neug- 
roschel. 166pp. Deutsch. £8.95. 0 233 97900 
X) was first published , in German, in 1976 and 
in the TLS of November 5 of lhat 
vear With one exception all the essays were 
written between 1962 and 1974. The subjects 
. are wide-ranging in time - from Confucius to 
Hiroshima - and embrace figures os far apart in 
character and import as Tolstoy, Karl Kraus, 
Georg BOchner and Hitler’s architect, Speer 
(in an essay now inexplicably divided Into 
two) But this is no omnium gatherum - the 
E volume is in fact fascinating because Cangti ,s. 

' life-long Concerns hold it undemonstratively 
together. Key themes recur In unexpected 
variations: the importance of hwtoncal mpdels 
r as indices of our own modernity (Confocius) or 

□lit madness (Muhammad Tughiak, the extra- 
i valiantly destructive Sultan pf Delhi); the slii-' 
i the iftdlieriAbje'ClainB 6 f literature; the 


taught Hebrew by Samuel Hammcrschlag", 
the paternal friend of his school years und 
beyond. McGrath, who makes the same state- 
ment almost word for word, at least has an 
inkling how little those Hebrew lessons meant. 
Hammersclilag tuuglit his Jewish charges far 
more about Jewish ethics and Jewish history 
than Hebrew grammar or vocabulary. This is 
not a trivial matter: after all, late in life, Freud 
would reiterate lhat he could not read Hebrew, 
a disclaimer that some commentators have 
found hard to reconcile with Freud's evident 
gift for languages. Was forgetting his Hebrew n 
way of denying his Jewishness? The record 
shows that such a question is wholly unjusti- 
fied; the fact is that Freud had very little Heb- 
rew to forget. 

The flaw compromising McGrath's pre- 
sentation is more consequential. The whole of 
Freud's Discovery of Psychoanalysis amounts 
to less than its parts. McGrath is ridden by a 
thesis: the thesis that Freud's psychoanalysis 
was in crucial ways a response to his political 
passions and the increasingly unpromising 
political situation in Vienna. McGrath’s men- 
tor Carl Schorskc has seen psychoanalysis as a 
counterpolitics, the resort of a frustrated poli- 
tical animal to a profession that would yield 
satisfaction and perhaps fame and influence. 
McGrath sets out to demonstrate this conten- 
tion in learned detail: 


When Freud’s political dreams arc carefully dated ( 
and chronologically aligned with these political 
events [the decline and eventful fall of Austrian ] 
liberalism lo the vdlkisch , antisemitic move mem led ! 

by Karl Lueger] and the key Intellectual steps which 
led to his discovery of psychoanalysis, a historically 
persuasive pattern emerges to suggest that politics 
did play a significant role in his creative process. 

Thus, • 

the political events he lived through stirred his own 
phantasies so powerfully and directly that Freud sud- 
denly came to realize that phantasy could foster driv- 
ing emotional forces as powerful as, or even more 
powerful than those generated by real events. When 
he came to this realization, late in the summer of 
1897, It removed 3 barrier to his farther psychologic- 
al and intellectual development. 

Hence “in writing The Interpretation of 
Dreams, Freud found an outlet for his political 
passions which served him well both emo- 
tionally and Intellectually." 

It is beyond dispute that as a rebellious 
young man and, as he matured, a Jew living in 
an increasingly antisemilic society, Freud had 
an interest in politics. He made disrespectful 
. observations about the imperial house; dreamt 
a much-exploited dream, the “Count Thun" 
dream, that hints at revolutionary sentiments 
bubbling up within him; he smoked a celebra- 
tory cigar in the mid-l890s, when Emperor 
Franz Josef refused to confirm the demagogue 
Lueger as mayor of Vienna; he called himself, 
ia a late letter to Arnold Zweig, a liberal of the 
old school. AH these facts are, or should be, 
staples of Freud biography. But they do not 
connect his political views to his scientific 
work. 

Certainly a historian or biographer should 

nottake his subject’sstatements, or silences, as 
gospel truth. No one, not even Freud, js his 
Own best judge. But Freud’s accounts of how 
he came to psychoanalysis are copious and con- 
vincing, and they have nothing to say about 
politics at all. Freud became aware of antisemi- 
tism during his early years at the university, but 
he had decided to switch from law to medicine 

power of words both to destroy ond to rescue. 
Canetti’s own insecurities are a vivid thread - 
he once felt threatened by Kail Kraus’s an- 
. stoppable barrage of judgments; he always 
needs the secure, calming privacy pf a diary; he 
resists death. Even his fnith in words has on 
overtone of personal urgency. Canetti has 
many tones of voice - inelegant flatness, heard ■ 
oh occasion in this translation. Is not one of 
them, 

. , ; Canctli's Earwitness: Fifty characters, trans- 
lated by Ncugroschel, first published in Ger- 
man In 1974, is also issued in a new edition 
: (101pp. Deutsch. £7.95. 0 233 97861 5). It is a 
collection of portraits of types, some only 400 
.. words long: “The Blind Man", "T)ie Syllable- 
Pure Woman", “The Moon Cousin”, etc. The 
. original TLS reviewer ( J onuaiy 10 i 1975) coifi- , 
"• mented that “each .could' be the sketch for a 
novel". . ■* 1 .. : 

• •<■••• Philip Brady; 


at least a year earlier. And while this decision 
was doubtless a more complex affair than 
Freud recognized, there is not a trace of evi- 
dence that he made it because he felt frustrated 
in his ambition to become prime minister of 
Austria-Hungary. Again, what caused Freud 
to abandon the so-called seduction theory of 
neuroses was not because Lueger finally forced 
his way into Ihe mayoralty of Vienna and per- 
suaded Freud of the power of fantasies. It was, 
rather, precisely what he told his intimate 
Flies* in the famous letter of September 21, 
1897: he no longer found his theory convin- 
cing, for a number of reasons that he spelled 
out with care. 

It may sound impressive, to besure, to main- 
tain that Freud's The Interpretation of Dreams 
“became a vehicle for achieving, in the realm 
of personal psychology, the ideal of freedom 
that had inspired the political hopes of his 
youth", but there is nothing in Freud's master- 
piece to substantiate such a claim. The free- 
dom that psychoanalysis at its best may provide 
is inner psychological room for manoeuvre. In 
a famous sentence, Freud summed up the aim 
of psychoanalytic therapy, “where id was, 
there ego shall be”. The freedom he hoped to 
achieve for analysands was freedom of choice - 
of n lover, of n career, not of political opinions 
or candidates. McGrath can speak of “the 
strong interest in politics that Freud developed 
during his adolescence", only by plnying 
semantic games, describing as political such 
unpolitical experiences as confrontations with- 
in the family. Freud was a radical, as McGrath 
insists; he changed the way we see the world 
and ourselves. But, as his political attitudes 
towards civil disorder in Austria or towards 
Communism amply demonstrate, his explicit 
radicalism was confined lo protests against the 
narrow, neurosis-creating sexual ideals of his 
bourgeois society. McGrath's commitment to 
his thesis, then, is a pity, for the details of his 
interpretations, as long as he stays away from 
politics, are impressively intelligent and re- 
freshingly suggestive. 
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Cracks in the self-made image 


Norbert Lynton 

OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 
Rricfc 

Edited by Olda Kokoschka and Heinz 
Spielmunn 

Volume One: 1905-1919 
398pp. 3 456 455800 
Volume Two: 1919- 1934 
347pp. 3 456 45582 7 
DUsseldorf: Classen. 

FRANK WHITFORD 

Oskar Kokoschka: A life 

231pp. Weidcnfeld and Nicolson. £15. 

0297787187 

RICI 1 ARD CALVOCORESSI (Editor) 

Oskar Kokoschka 1886-1980 
367pp. Tale Gallery. £25. 

0946590427 

Kokoschka pictured himself constantly, not 
only in his self-portraits. The second exhibit in 
the Tate Gnllery's centenary exhibition this 
summer was “St Veronica", probably done in 
1909 when he was twenty-three; it is his own 
face that we see on the sudaritim. In 1910 he 
was the risen Christ pointing to the wound in 
his side on a iwster for Berlin; the same again 
in 1912, for a Viennese occasion. The portrait 
scries of intellectuals that he produced in those 
years are similar to each other in a way which 
reveals them as self-portraits by proxy. 
Throughout his long and productive life, we 
find his features in many a subject picture, 
painting or print. All of his work signals the 
hand and soul of “OK". 

This may be no more than saying that he was 
an insistent Expressionist, although he re- 
jected the label in public. In private, as his 
letters show, he acknowledged it, even used it 
emphatically. In 1913 lie claimed to have 
painted the masterpiece of Expressionfsm in 
"Tristan and Isolde", a double portrait of him- 
self and Alma Mahler. In 1921 he announced 
himself to be both the Inventor and leader of 
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Expressionism. But he does nol discuss other 
Expressionists; in all his writings references to 
art are quite rare , references to contemporary 
art virtually non-existent. His attention is fixed 
on himself. Like Picasso he preferred the com- 
pany of non-artists, especially of writers. For 
them he could be the artist, the painter-oracle. 
He supplied them with anecdotes and explana- 
tions. little concerned with accuracy but very 
much concerned with the overriding truth of 
his own unique greatness, and they rewarded 
him with articles and monographs presenting 
him at his own valuation and in his own terms. 
Then, in his eighties, he capped their efforts 
with an autobiography. By that time the Ober- 
wildlmg (Ludwig He vest’s half-admiring word 
means "chief savage” but also hints at "super- 
Fauve"), who once set himself punk-wise 
against the fragrant decadence of Klimt and 
the Secessionists, had transformed himself into 
the Great Tradition's last hope, defending it 
against fascism, communism and capitalist 
materialism. His art alone could save the 
world. 

The link between those apparent opposites 
is individualism. Alan Bowncss hails him ns the 
great individualist in his foreword to the Tate 
catalogue . Ernst Gombrich presented him as 
the artist of individual experience in his essay 
for the Kokoschka exhibition shown at the 
Tate in J962. Conscious individualism is in- 
deed the programme of his art and actions, 
from those enfant terrible days in Vienna to the 
aged artist's years of teaching at the Salzburg 
summer School of Seeing. First he had to prove 
that he was unique; then that he was essential. 
To one of his most ardent biographers, who 
reports it without hesitation, he said “What 
will the young people do without me?" 

Callccling and in many instances repub- 
lishing his writings - four volumes of plays and 
essays and now also the first two of four 
volumes of letters - proceed alongside the cata- 
loguing of all his paintings and graphics in 
order to afford him ultimate monumentaliza- 
tion. The monument may turn out to be his 
Tower of Babel. Expressionism resists defini- 
tion and analysis. We are all a little befuddled 
by the musk of pre-1914 Vienna. Moreover, It 
seems that Kokoschka magnetized all who 
came within range of those bright blue eyes. 
He is not the only modem artist to have work- 
ed hard to control his image, but his success 
until now has been total. The result has been 
“Kokoschka studies" of a claustrophobic sort. 

The new Life by Frank Whitford is, how- 
ever, brisk and breezy. It retells the myths by 
which - the painter constructed himself: the 
choirboy's voice breaks and he faints, singing 
Mozart under' Maulbertsch’s fresco in the 
Piaristenkirche; his periodic hallucinations, 
sure evidence of the gift of second sight; the 
Russian bayonet piercing his side in fulfilment 
of the poster's prophecy; and so forth. But we 
don’t have to swallow them. Whitford remains- 
detached; having written well on Schiele as 
well as Expressionism and. the Bauhays, he 
shows us Kokoschka as part of a wider world, 
bringing him but of the hothouse isolation in 
which his previous biographers, as he had in-, 
structed, preferred to leave him. But the many 
questions raised by Kokoschka’s art remain 
unasked and unanswered. 

Kokoschka's death has made it possible at 
last to view him dispassionately and his letters 
force us to da so. Whitford had only the first 
volume at hand, but that is sufficiently full of 
worldly wisdom to have helped him to keep his 
feet on the ground, The first three letters show 
its a Kokoschka adept at the obeisances that 
wete necessary ih order to advance himself; thp 
next th ree characterize Vie nna , and everyone 
in ili as; worthless. Money Is mentioned often 
because forspends it Very easily and also be- 
cause lie has to finance his parthts and his 
younger brother. In lime he sets them up in a 
very superior suburban villa; Eh his spendthrift ’ 
manner, he prides himself on establishing them 
aihld Obfets Wart. Meanwhile, there is much 
asking* for and complainings about money! ' 
Waiden, his first dealer and friend,' gets sKprt I 
shrift when Casjsixe C offers a better contract. 
As-* things /improve, .his- family is wartiedtov 
insist, that business Ij: bad: beware, of the. taxi;/ 
m an. Kokoschka was cleajrl y a commercial - 

cess yel presents himself in his letters as mis- : 
understood, abused and fOrever$jjffcririg. bne ■ 
goes op reading out of curiosity but With, gritted 
te»b. 'V: *'$’*• : ‘- 5 r ;.- /■■•■V. • : 
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A 1936 self- portrait, reproduced from Oskar Kokoschka 1886-1980, which is reviewed below. 

Much of that first volume is devoted to his schka’s life by Katharine Schulz, and some 
letters to Alma Mahler. They are taken from positively entertaining glimpses of Kokoschka 
her transcripts and may not be complete, yet the teacher provided by Georg Eisler. One 
they are full enough of reiterated demands for essay, by Peter Vergo and Yvonne Modlin, on 
exclusive attention and of extravagant cries of the artist’s play, Murderer Hope of Women, 

tlVfi Cnnrino 7Vfof.ii. nna. i ....... . , ■ 


loye, soaring Tristan ones and Schlagobers 
ones that in their requirement of nicknames 
and diminutives - Almi, Almili, Almilizi - 
echo dead Gustav’s variations on Almschilizi. 
After them came his awesome instructions to 
the. lady doll-maker, exhorting her to make 
him a substitute Alma, visually and tactilely 
perfect in every part. (He allowed some of 
those letters to be published in 1926, in a 
collection of artists’ “confessions”.) The 


»*»V Hiiidb g tf ia J * iriHfKtlbi f VJ — r 

suggests what scholarship may yet bring to illu- 
minating his work and thought. Needless to 
say, Kokoschka had pointed the way in this 
instance too - writing that he had indeed read 
Bachofen on matriarchy but, characteristi- 
cally, implying that he had written the pwy 
first - and here is the first good look at w 
connection. 

• The Tate exhibition (at the Kunstbaus, 
Zilrlch until November 9 ond at the Gjfr 


arubis conressions .) The ZUrlch until November 9 ond at tne 
atmosphere lightens in Volume Two because genheim Museum, New York from December 
he is travelling a great deal to paint his land and 9 until February 15, 1987) was outstanding b 

townscapes, partly also because he now writes itself as well as timely: Kokoschka’s centenary 
o several different women, not always succes- coincides with renewed interest in figuriliw, 

lJ e ,.°v T ^ ein ’ Anna Ka Hln (Niuta, rhetorical painting. It was selected and orga- 

Milina, Mirii, Noisette, Rahel, Benin, Ben) nized by Richard Calvocoressi, and the cap- 
comes out of the one-sided dialogue remark- logue was edited and largely written bjMuin 
arnywe", a much moresuitable partner for him too. His survey of Kokoschka's paintings, 

phase by phase, initiates a much-needed »■ 
a rt WC i Ca 7 1Very little > even about his amination of style in relation to technique. 01 

Sc Wh *° Munl ? ° f lhoSe 1909 - 12 Por- the content of, especially, tlie later work VW 
r S W psychological insight, little is said here , or, indeed, by Whitford in 

Lhkn 25lf i" should ponder wbat Koko- hurried account of the second half of Kota* 
bismothel- ?ta time when he chka’s life. Calvocoressi also provided 
the nrf hUt nr? 60 n ® ° n wittl the Portrait of catalogue entries. Selecting the exhibition 

Imckli .ft" '“ d Mrs Tietz ® : be is ■ his essential critical act and one would no 

ol^out objectivity in a memo n » 

aad celebration' of this sort, but I was wp* ■ 
oromotlrtnai n h 1 ^ res , in *be Kokoschka, find him repeating a suggestion,: first JJ. 
tiveasiSo Edith Hoffrnann in i?47 with the pah^ s 
be lost* those ° KrtUS appear to blessing and solemnly reiterated ever 

o'uhHcatio^ P^i °u° S ' :V L ere l* ot released, for even by Whitford , about the. painting 
ffiS W ^, i9i3 ^ dlh yi' *«. of .1914-15. The letters 
and restbres^hv hrtitri?’ w° ls clean .'scrawled into the sky stand, ,we arc 

be;is ■ Wst’s dying ory,“Eloi, Eloilama 
: TheyTiould mean “if but 

! P a t?> Englisli initials and { would be tempted either loajf. 
dur le femme or. to teed them; « 
r tbe Firat World War. ■ . . ' , 

^VKoiWscbtawasanenoigatioanrl 


a was an cncig*n» — — -- ■ • 
an outstanding draughts?!) • » 
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In the aftermath of empire 


J eremy Adler 
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Nineteenth-century German writing from Au- 
stria had often been parochial, but the demise 
of the Austro-Hungarian empire initiated a 
new national literature of European stature. 
The Austrian novel in particular displays a 
political maturity calling for the international 
attention which the nation itself had lost. This 
is not the least paradox of Musil's Der Mann 
ohne Eigenschaften ( The Man without Qual- 
ities). A. P. Gfitersloh saw the problem in 
heroic terms: 

There is a small number of authors - and I belong to 
them -who have seen the final collapse of an empire 
n which the sun never set, the empire of Charles V, 
and who have done so from the last essential vestige 
of that kingdom, known ns Austria, and who, with 
the help of God, have survived it. Not that we, the 
nearest survivors, have mourned in the usual way for 
the loss! Oh no! It’s true, of course, that being a 
Greek is more glorious than being a Trojan. How- 
ever. the more difficult and perhaps even the less 
glorious task Is the more enticing! Such a task cannot 
just be taken up by the mere shaping desire of a 


talent; it must be invented by a guilt-stricken consci- 
ence as the most effective funeral rite at the present 
moment, or as the way to justify hitherto unjustified 
ancestors. The task, therefore, is to write the bio- 
graphies of Anchises and Aeneas. 

While the stature of a few writers who look 
up the historical challenge, like Hermann 
Broch and Robert Musil, now seems assured, 
others from the same school have yet to be- 
come widely known. Some, tike Heimito von 
Doderer. have a certain following but have 
failed to gain wider attention in England and 
America. Doderer’s social panoramas of Au- 
strian life with their vast array of characters 
linked together in highly intricate plots make a 
significant contribution to European realism. 
Die DSmonen , Doderer’s reworking of Dos- 
toevsky’s theme, portrays every facet of Au- 
strian society in the build-up to the burning of 
the palace of justice in Vienna in 1927, the 
breath-taking climax to a novel over 1,000 
pages long. However, the translation by 
Richard and Clara Winston (1961 ) has not fully 
established Doderer in the English-speaking 
world, and other major works await trans- 
lation, notably the novel Die Strudlhofstiege. 

Other writers of comparable or greater sta- 
ture are still not well known beyond Austria, 
among them George Saiko and A. P. Giltcr- 
sloh. Each produced a voluminous oeuvre, and 
each wrote one novel on the grand scale which, 
like Canetti’s Die Blenditng ( Auto da ff) or 
Broch’s Die Schlafwandler(The Sleepwalkers), 
redefined the genre in highly original ways. 
They share the formal inventiveness and astute 
intellectuality which, together with a striving 
for universality, is the hallmark of the Vien- 
nese novel. These new editions of their work 
should at last make them more accessible. 

“An Austrian by necessity, an Englishman 
by choice", George Saiko was bom in Bohemia 
in 1892, and studied art history and psychology 
(with Freud), before working in Vienna as an 
actor, film director and translator. During the 
Second World War, he (like GQtersioh) was 
forbidden to write by a Nazi “Schreibverbot". 


As he later said, he was then employed in the 
Albertina, where lie preserved the collection 
of drawings “both from the bombs of the allies 
and from the intervention of the Nazis”. He 
died in 1962. Hie projected five-volume edi- 
tion of his works will supersede that published 
by Benziger. Besides the creative prose, it 
offers a hitherto unpublished drama (a comedy 
in the Viennese theatrical tradition), essays, 
and a selection of letters. 

The Viennese writer and critic, Franz Blei, 
noted how Musil, Broch and GQtersioh arrived 
at literature via a detour, be it philosophy, 
mathematics, or (in Gutersloh's case) theo- 
logy. Seiko’s detour was art history. His essays 
on art and literature (some of which we re origi- 
nally published in English) are now collected 
for the first time. They make fascinating read- 
ing. Saiko adopts the historical method of the 
Vienna art historians, and combines it with 
Freudian concepts, to examine modernism. As 
we can now see retrospectively be thereby 
prepared the ground for his own novels. From 
his analyses of Cubism and Surrealism, and of 
conceptual polarities such as modernism and 
myth, he progressed to the novel form and 
defined his own ‘‘magical realism” ns a litera- 
ture of psychic processes. 

Both of Saiko’s novels tackle specifically 
Austrian themes. The first, Auf dem Flofi (On 
the Raft) of 1948, is the work by which he will 
be remembered as one of the century’s great 
novelists. It depicts an almost archaic master- 
servant relationship as a mythical symbol of the 
old empire , its downfall , and partial survival in 
the modern world. Saiko combines traditional 
epic motifs with the analytic techniques of the 
psychological novel in a manner which, us Her- 
mann Broch observed, "goes beyond Kafka 
and Musil”. 

Saiko’s second and last novel, Der Mann im 
Schilf { 1955;The Man in the Reeds) deals with 
a chilling historical theme: the attempted Nazi 
putsch of 1934. Not the major events but 
psychological minutiae provide the subject- 
matter. Relentlessly Saiko examines how the 


murky inner worlds of his characters merge 
with the public realm. This is an area where, as 
he observed, the novel can successfully com- 
pete with film. It resembles a thriller in re- 
verse: different stories at first alternate in a 
confusing montage, but draw ever closer 
together, and culminate in a sequence of 
wholly unexpected but thoroughly explicated 
murders. 

The plot presents seemingly unrelated 
worlds, linked by the main character, Robert. 
On returning home to Salzburg from an ar- 
chaeological dig in Greece, Robert stumbles 
into the new political situation. He is steeped 
in the civilized (but depraved) habits of liberal 
culture, and crumbles under the impact of the 
primitive, more obviously corrupt locals. His 
initial incomprehension gives way to an 
understanding of the workings of the putsch, 
in which he then unwittingly participates. His 
fate demonstrates that to perceive means to 
become involved. 

The earlier part of the book has many weak- 
nesses. Where it excels is in the depiction of the 
Nazis' social basis in the country one figure 
calls “the garbage heap left over by the former 
monarchy”. The uncertainty surrounding the 
putsch reveals that moral duplicity which Saiko 
perceives as dictating all seemingly civilized 
be I i aviou r : “ He il “ Hci I wh at?" - Wc don’t 
know yet”. Inner doubt, moral ambiguity and 
sexual betrayal intertwine, to culminate in 
political violence. 

Saiko’s lucid prose is the very antithesis of 
Gutersloh's baroque manner , though both 
share the same striving for an encyclopaedic 
viewpoint. Where Saiko describes the modern 
world and its roots in the mythical, GQtersioh 
set himself the task of presenting the entire 
universe in symbolic form. Born Albert Kon- 
rad Kiehtrieber in 1887, he adopted a series of 
theatrical aliases, the main one being Albert 
Paris von Gutersloli. He may have picked 
Giitersloh (a small town in Germany) by analo- 
gy with Henri Beyle's choice of Stendhal. Or, 
as he later said, he may have picked it because 
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Need for exaggerations 


he fell in love with three ladies from there, 
and was left like Paris to choose between 
them. 

APG (as he was also known) was one of the 
most colourful figures on the Austrian cultural 
scene and ait the centre of artistic activity in 
Vienna from about 1910. After the Second 
World War he dominated the worlds of art and 
literature up to his death in 1973. As tin artist, 
he was a follower of Klimt, u friend of Egon 
Schiele, and the first to recognize the import* 
ance of Arnold Schoenberg as a painter. Later 
- as a tenchcr at the academy and president of 
the Art-Club - he became the father of the 
Viennese "fantastic realists", notably Fuchs. 
Hunderlwnsscr, flutter and Huusticr. By pre- 
ference he painted small gouaches; he also de- 
signed stage-sets, mosaics, stained glass win- 
dows and tapestries. It was one of the latter 
which the Austrian state presented to Princess 
Elizabeth on the occasion of her wedding to 
Prince Philip. Politically, Giitcrsloh was com- 
plex. He toyed with communism, was influ- 
enced by the "decisionism" of his friend Curl 
Schmitt, and briefly flirted with Nazism. But 
throughout his career, he remained (in his own 
way) a catholic; “The gods decide what we say; 
how we wish to sny it is decided by the divine 
within us.” 

The great Viennese novel begins ami ends 
with (lutcrsloli. As Musil noted in his diary in 
or around IVIN, Giltersloh's first novel, Die 
tunzende T&rin of 191(1 (The Dancing Fool) 
established Expressionism in prose; whilst his 
magnum opus Sonne und Mond (Sun and 
Moon) was not published until 1962. 

“Wc see our task", Gtltersloh writes, “in the 
spreading of uncertainty.” This applies to ev- 
ery aspect of his work - as does the dialectic 
method of this aphorism, which flatly contra- 
dicts the eschatological certainties he never 
ceases to proclaim. Only in his short stories (eg 
Fabeln vom Eros, reviewed in the TLS, Jan- 
uary 1, 1949) and the short novel Ein Ltigner 
inner Bilrgerti (translated as The Fraud, 1965), 
does Gtltersloh attempt traditional forma) 
structures. Elsewhere, from Innozenz (1925) 
to Elite sagenhafte Figure { 1949; A Legendary 
Figure), he creates forms only to overturn 
them, as if a conventional structure could not 
contain the truth. Similarly, he reverses tradi- 
tional stories, as in his Faust novel, Die Fabef 
von der Freundschafi (1971; The Fable of 
Friendship), where Faust seduces Mephisto 
into becoming human. 

Sonne und Mond was a legend long before 
publication. Edited out of a 2,000-page manu- 


script. it also contained a Dictionary, the W&r- 
icrbiicher partly published in 19G6 as Der i«- 
nere Erdtell (The Inner Continent). It is in- 
debted to Stendhal nnd Slifter and above all to 
Tristram Shandy, Sterne's “cyclopaedia of the 
nrts and sciences". Gutersloh also parodies 
modern works. As Ulysses spans a day. Sonne 
und Mond covers cxnctly one year; as Der 
Mann ohne Eigeuschafien remained un- 
finished. Gtilersloh superficially ended Iris 
novel, but left a host of unexplained loose 
ends. Echoing Kafka, he describes a trial, and 
a castle which for some laboriously explained 
but ultimately incomprehensible reason be- 
comes invisible at noon. But it is the use of 
myth and above all theology (recalling 
Aquinas) which give the book its distinctive 
character; “Nowhere more than in poetry, 
which is called thus to shame us, does man 
reveal that God exists.'" ^ 

The simple thread of this labyrinthine novel 
is a historical allegory: Count Lunarin (the 
“moon") inherits a dilapidated castle, which he 
leaves for one year to Till Adelseher (the 
“sun"), at Che end of which he gives it to Till in 
perpetuity. The castle represents Austria, and 
the narrative recalls the transition from monar- 
chy to democracy. 

It is. however, not the plot, hut the frequent 
digressions which give the book its substance. 
Echoing Sterne's liohby-horsc approach. 
Giitcrsloh, compares his method to it ride 
through the fields, where one never knows 
what the horse will kick up on the way to any 
given goal. In a single year, the narrator roams 
through several centuries in search of the pre- 
sent and thereby creates “a historical novel of 
the present day”. The tortuous sentences 
(sometimes almost beyond parsing) achieve a 
symbiosis of the fictional and essayist ic forms, 
anticipated in Gtitersloh's early definition 
“The essay is the novelln of pure intellect. " The 
novel forces the reader to think (“The devil 
take the book that the reader can under- 
stand !”) and it is up to us to decide whether to 
take the narrator's more offensive prejudices 
os valid opinions or as dialectical provocations. 

If we give up, the book is always ready 
with its own answers - it “will go on reading 
itselF’. 

Gutersloh’s writings are so scattered that it is 
hard to get a fair picture of his achievement. 
Let us hope that reissuing them in paperback 
will be the first step to a long deserved reassess- 
ment. He may be uneven, tricky, annoying, ; 
awkward, or wrong;, but Giltersloh’s work at its 
best has a rare beauty and brilliance. 
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, THOMAS BERNHARD 

Ausldschung 

\ 651pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM48. 
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Thomas Bernhard's prose is seamless, not only 
in (he sense that it is unchaptered und unpura- 
graphed, but also because the narrative voice 
always seems to be a direct continuation from 
his previous books. Bernhard himself has said 
that all genuine artists are essentially always 
working on a single work of art. Consistent 
with this aesthetic, his latest novel contains all 
his earlier preoccupations - on an existential 
level, the ubiquitous presence of death and the 
insoluble paradox of truth, on a political and 
cultural level, the National Socialist and 
Catholic connection which controls and has 
controlled Austria since the Habsburgs. Those 
readers expecting a familiar diatribe against 
Church and Stale will not be disappointed. The 
title of the book means “Extinction”, and the 
work is another attempt by Bernhard to exting- 
uish the myth of Austria as a land of culture 
and civilization. 

It takes the form of the autobiographical 
testimony of Franz- JosefMurau, the intellec- 
tual black sheep of a powerful Austrian land- 
owning family. Murau lives in Rome in self- 
imposed exile from his family, surrounded by a 
coterie of artistic and intellectual friends. On 
returning from his sister's wedding to the 
“wine-cork manufacturer” on the family estate 
of Wolfsegg, having resolved never to go home 
again, Murau receives a telegram informing 
him of the death of his parents and his elder 
brother in a cur-crash. Not only must he now go 
back, he must do so as the master of Wolfsegg 
and decide its fate. 

The book is divided into two halves: the first, 
“The Telegram", explores Murau's memories 
of Wolfsegg as he stands at his Roman window 
considering the fateful telegram and some 
grotesquely posed snapshots of his dead fami- 
ly. The second part, “The Testament”, is a 
description of his return and the preparations' 
for the funeral. The gloomy architecture of 
Wolfsegg dominates both halves, though 
curiously, once the reader is transported there, 
the house and grounds lose the fascination they 
had while still confined to memory. 

All over again 

J. J. White ~ 

PETER HANDKE 
DleWEederholung 

334pp. Frankfurt: Suhrkamp. DM34. 
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“Die Wiederholung", the “repetition” of the 
title, has a variety of connotations in Peter 
. ..Handke’s new novel. In its most Immediate 
sense it refers to the attempt of the twenty-two- 
year-old hero, Filip Kobal, to retrace his 
brother Gregor’s footsteps - to cross the bor- 
der from his native Austria into Yugoslavia, 
once die homeland of his ancestors. Armed 
with little more than his brother’s two books a 
horticultural work written during his three 
years at the agricultural college at Maribor and 
a : Slovenian-German dictionary, with many of 
itf words revealingly underlined by Gregor, 

•Filipsetsout in search of him, on a journey that 

• also ippresents a revCrsat of his migrant fami- 
ly’s mstpty. 

At first Filip’s jouniey seems to have a single 
. definable goal; to trace the vanished brother 

• an - 50 .S a, h soqie self-knowledge, some form of 
equanimity which could conceivably Counter*', 
act memories of a desolate Childhood "add a 

general disenchantment with Austria and the 

n modern world. In4e young 'man*s eyps his' 

; ^ d ^^ r °5 er J sodn assumes ' the fairytale aura 
= ' r SEi.jS|SSS» Historical .nartesiake; the 
folk-hero^regdr Kobal. Gradually •- 

■ ■ ;«>■ arapiacid . . : 

Of--' 

:= “mfe moife .diffuse, &pcT leisure ly' A senti- 
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Murau’s early days at WolfaegR are 
sented as an nnti-paradise. His mother k 
sisters and his brother all persecuted S- 
formed on him. His parents took t 0 1 £ 
without reservation. Even after the 
children’s villa was used to shelter a promJZ 
Gauleiter on the run. Special vitriol is resent 
for the dreadful dominating mother She to! 
been carrying on an affair with Spandolinj 2 
papal archbishop, for more than thirty JT 
In moments of high passion, she calls him V 
nuncio”. At the end of the book. Spa*; 
silently presides over the family funeral tb ( 
ultimate symbol of the hypocrisy of the 
Church. The one positive figure in childhoods 
Uncle George, who educates Murau andopea 
up the five libraries of Wolfsegg to allows 
boy to free himself from the stultifying kfk 
ence of his family. 

Throughout the book, Murau is delaying 
work on his projected autobiography to lx 
called “Extinction”, the writing of which, lx 
hopes, will allow him to extinguish the memoiy 
of Wolfsegg and his family entirely. All his lift 
he has lived in contradiction with them. Ben* 
hard sees contradictions (Gegensfltze) at ifc 
heart of reality, excluding the possibility d 
truth. Italy is opposed to Austria, Rome (a 
Wolfsegg, Murau to his family. But there isi 
third element in this book which has not 
appeared elsewhere in Bernhard's work-sell- 
criticism. Murau has come to hate his on 
hatred and to feel an inkling of generosity to- 
wards those who are unable to lead thinking 
lives. He realizes also that the weakness, 
hypocrisy and ugliness he sees in others area 
the same time his own. Wolfsegg is still pan of 
him. On his return he finds himself attunes 
actually behaving as if he were tbe.proprieflr 
of the estate. But ultimately, this only turnsoat 
to be the final contradiction for |iini. Mum 
resolves it by handing over the whole estate to 
the Israeli Cultural Association in Vienna, and 
by dying soon after, perhaps by his own hand. 

There are some new targets here for Bern- 
hard’s lofty jets of bile. Photography is held 
responsible for the acceleration of cultural de- 
cline. A broadside is also launched against the 
pseudo-Socialism that has dominated Austrian 
politics in the past decade. Bernhard, still firm- 
ly inside the great German tradition he de- 
spises, now styles himself as the great exaggff- 
ator. He believes that only by exaggerating^® 
the truth be obtained in contemporary Austria- 


of freedom that has so far eluded the.tej 
progressively deflects him from his osleosibk 
goal. To “repeat” in this context also mean*# 
try to recapture ( wiederholen can literaBj 
mean to “fetch buck"), and it refers not just m 
the relationship between the brothers, but » 
the Austrian’s relationship to Yugoslavia » 
the protagonist writer’s to his material. b 
deed, the most far-renchlng qf the title so* 
notations concerns the imagination and, 
ticular, the act of writing. Gregor’s two 
point mysteriously in this direction. J us,as ® 
horticultural writings are described as atffl® 
cise in giving meaning to things “by ord^ 
them”, so for Filip memory is not just a man* 
of recalling the past but of finally giving 
“true place” by allowing it to happen 
In a further twist to this idea, Handkenss 
narrator remark somewhat cryptically tna 
repeat does not mean to say ‘Once upon a 
l?ut ‘start afresh’”. The Yugoslavian JOJJOT 
thii sense acts as a catalyst in Filip s ilie. 
the novel ends in this spirit with Wo 
the alien theatre of so many mystical, ess- 
ences and returning, a transformed 

new ecstatic sense of belonging to r s . - 1( a 
world. However, it is in seeking . 

cate this ecstasy and new vjsiohtKaUW 
encounters difficulties. : 1 ^ 

. 'Handke’s early fiction grew out AW . 

desire to de : familiari2e language th^na^. 

qcterizedjiis work for the theatre- to®. 
admittedly times when Ms narrators a i / : 

(agonists could be vexingly solipsistlco ^ 
their, linguistic self-awareness,, 
observations were invariably striking 
.consistency of purpose aftd intellect 
Moke recently, however, and ^Ldicis* 
hailing is a case in point, elements ortryy^ 
arid Utopianism have introduced a*. . ..\- 
tone 1 into his writing. • ' : : • - 1 . [ - 
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The politics of the declining Habsburg Empire 
have been memorably analysed by English and 
American historians; and the cultural map of 
Vienna has been derisively redrawn by Carl 
Schorske, Claudio Magris, William Johnston, 
Allan Janik and Stephen Toulmin. Writers 
from outside seem to have had fewer inhi- 
bitions than the Austrians themselves in ex- 
ploring the problematic interaction between 
culture and politics. 

Murray G. Hall’s history of the Austrian 
publishing houses continues this tradition. 
Although the book is written in German, its 
author is a Canadian . He is one of those gelern- 
te Wiener who has learnt so much about what it 
means to be Viennese that his knowledge ex- 
ceeds that of the Austrians themselves. And he 
has the outsider's readiness to ask awkward 
questions about the cultural politics of the 
1930s, which until recently have tended to be 
ignored. He has also shown unusual stamina in 
working his way through official archives 
which have been gathering dust for upwards of 
fifty years. The result is a monumental work of 
scholarship which has provoked considerable 
controversy, and has already led to a court 
action. 

One would hardly have expected this of such 
a took, particularly as Hall concentrates on 
literary publishing, ignoring periodical jour- 
nalism and the political press. Moreover, his 
approach is very traditional- a scholarly recon- 
struction, which quotes so copiously from 
archival sources that it tends to make for heavy 
reading. The first volume describes the socio- 
economic and legal constraints which inhibited 
the development of literary, publishing in Au- 
stria, until it acquired a sudden surge of vitality 
during the politically precarious decades 1918- 
38. The second volume, designed as a work of 
reference rather than as a consecutive narra- 
tive, contains short histories of over a hundred 


individual publishers. 

Vienna never became a publishing centre 
comparable to Frankfurt, Leipzig or Berlin. 
Hall shows that this was due partly to repress- 
ive censorship, but above all to the reluctance 
of the Habsburg authorities to accept inter- 
national copyright agreements. The Berne Con- 
vention of 1887 was designed to inhibit the 
trade in unauthorized translations, which 
flourished particularly in the minority-lan- 
guage areas of the Habsburg Empire. Since 
Austria did not subscribe to the Convention 
until 1920, almost all its leading authors had 
their work published in Germany, where 
copyright was better protected. The weakness 
of the home market meant that Austrian pub- 
lishers, who were remarkably successful in cer- 
tain specialized fields, were heavily dependent 
on exports to Germany. This economic imba- 
lance was to have disastrous political consequ- 
ences. 

Conditions after the collapse of the Habs- 
burg monarchy initially provided new incen- 
tives for publishing. And during the early years 
of the Republic a plethora of new firms were 
founded (many of them very short-lived). Not 
surprisingly, Jewish firms were particularly 
prominent. There was a long and distinguished 
tradition of Jewish publishing in the German- 
speaking area, and the Jewish community in 
Vienna numbered about 20D.OOO (in a total 
population of 2 million). These newly founded 
firms had to face a series of financial crises 
during the 1920s. But these difficulties pale 
into insignificance by comparison with the poli- 
tical pressures to which they were subjected 
after the Nazi seizure of power in Germany. 
The importance attached by the Naas to the 
“purification” of German literature was sig- 
nalled in 1933 by (be burning of the books. And 
imports from Austria were subjected to in- 
creasingly stringent political and administra- 
tive controls. As a result. Hall’s account of 
publishing relationships between Germany 
and Austria forms a microcosm of the larger 
political struggle. 

Hall’s book shows that the German military 
• take-over of Austria in March 1938 was antici- 
pated by an insidious process of ideological 
penetration. Although the Austrian Govern- 
ment might formally ban the Nazi Party (as 
they did the Communists and Social Demo- 


crats) in an attempt to maintain an indepen- 
dent (though autocratic) rdgime, the pub- 
lishers were financially so dependent on the 
German market that they began to succumb to 
Nazi influence long before the stormtroopers 
marched into Vienna. Some smaller firms de- 
fied these pressures by continuing to publish 
authors who in Germany had been placed Dn 
the index. But others soon adjusted to the 
demands of the new ideology. 

The Paul Zsolnay Verlag, the most impor- 
tant Austrian publisher of this period, provides 
Hall with his prime example. This firm made its 
reputation by publishing the work of inter- 
nationally respected authors like John Gals- 
worthy, H. G. Wells, Franz Wcrfel and Hein- 
rich Mann. Since over 70 per cent of its sales 
were in the German Reich, it was particularly 
vulnerable to the ban imposed by the Nazis on 
“undesirable” books (not least because Zsol- 
nay was of Jewish origin). The Nazi boycott of 
his products brought Zsolnay by 1934 to the 
verge of bankruptcy. His only alternatives 
were either to sell his firm, or to convert it into 
an enterprise acceptable to the Nazis. Zsolnay 
opted for conversion. Politically compromising 
authors like Werfel and Heinrich Mann were 
dropped, to be replaced by nationalistic writers 
who would find approval in Germany. Hall 
unfolds this story judiciously, showing that the 
firm was in an impossible dilemma. But some 
or the documents he reproduces were felt by 
the present directors of the Zsolnay Verlag to 
be so compromising that they reportedly 
attempted to have Hall's book suppressed be- 
fore publication. 

What happened to Austrian publishers after 
the German army marched into Vienna forms 
the most gruesome chapter in the book. It is 
not. simply that pro-Nazi mobs went on the 
rampage. The new regime introduced a sys- 
tematic programme of “aryanization”. All 
Jewish citizens had to declare their assets - an 
elaborate process, since there were thousands 
of Jewish businesses in Vienna, including a hun- 
dred or more in the publishing and book 
trades. What followed was an uncanny blend of 
bureaucracy and sadism. Elaborate documents 
were drawn up to “legalize” the transfer of 
once-flourishing Jewish businesses to “Aryan” 
successors, promising payment by instalments 
spread over a number of years. But the real 


incentive to sign was the threat of the concen- 
tration camp (tiie First convoy left Vienna for 
Dachau on April 1, 1938). And those lucky 
enough to be allowed to leave the countiy were 
permitted to take with them a maximum of 10 
German marks. 

By May 1939 about 150 Jewish publishers 
and booksellers had reportedly been “aryan- 
ized" or suppressed. But what looks to the 
outside observer like daylight robbery was en- 
sbrined by the Nazi authorities in the language 
of legitimacy. It is this which made it so diffi- 
cult, after 1945, for the culprits to be punished 
and the Jewish survivors to obtain compensa- 
tion. Of the publishers who took legal action, 
after the defeat of Nazism, to have their assets 
restored, it seems that only one - Brflder 
Rosenbaum- was successful. Inother cases the 
courts declared the transactions of 1938 to be 
legitimate. The heirs of the old-established 
firm of Moritz Perles, for example, were un- 
able to make good their claims against his 
Aryan successors, Brflder Hollinek. 

Hall's account of the Perles case is one of the 
few points in this thousand-page narrative 
where he allows his scholarly restraint to slip. 
In an uncharacteristic phrase he describes 
Perles as the victim of the "vultures of nryan- 
ization”, adding that “nothing whs paid” by 
Hollinek for one of Perlcs’s most valuable 
assets. For these incautious phrases Hall has 
been taken to court by Hollinek's heirs, who 
allege that his remarks are defamatory. The 
fact that Perles - like a number of other pub- 
lishers - perished in a concentration camp has 
not deterred those who benefited from his ex- 
propriation from taking legal action. Whether 
the court finds in their favour may well depend 
on the testimony of Perles’s son, a witness to 
the events of 1938, who now lives in the United 
Stales. 

Whatever the outcome of this sorry tale, its 
wider implications are clear. Hall’s research 
has breached the consensus in Austria that it is 
better to forgive and forget the events of 
1938-45. Austria (we are given to understand) 
was Hitler's first victim, not his willing accom- 
plice. It is clear that this self-righteousness has 
not enhanced Austria’s reputation. Fortunate- 
ly there is now a younger generation of writers 
who share with Hall the determination to ask 
more searching questions. 


The view from the British legation 


Anthony Glees 

f.l.carsten 

The First Austrian Republic 1918-1938: A 
study based op British and Austrian 
documents 

309pp. Gower/Maurice Temple Smith. £22.50. 
056603)621 


The questions are simple enough: why did 
Austria’s first attempt at liberal democracy 
fail? Were the Austrians forcibly Nazified or , 
did a majority, of them gladly seek incorpora- 
tion into the Third Reich? As for the answers, 
they haVe hitherto tended to favour Austria* 
whfch has enjoyed an altogether cosier histbr- 
M reputation than its neighbour Germany. 
During the Second World "War British politi- 
dans decided that Austria should be portrayed 
Uie first victim of Nazi aggression rather 
tiian as Hitler’s staunch ally and even today , 
despite the emergence of an-uftsavoury new 
political Rigfit in Austria (and,, of course, the 
affaire Waldheim), historians seem to have 
lurried a blind eye to the Austrian dimension of 
careers of leading Nazis like Ernst Kalten- 
Jjhnnef, Adolf Elchmann, and indeed Adolf 
■ Hitler himself. The fact that Hitler learned his 
antisemitism in Vienna and not Berlin is often 

neglected. ■' 11 •< , '• • - - 


r. L, Carsten’s revealing and important 
POOk Wlll do iftudi to provide a more balanced 
.' Tow of Austria's recent past (arid an excellent 
,.,Wse . study of the rise of European Fascism as 
, ^1). Crirsten convincingly argues that an 
• analysis bf its internal politics shows that the ■ 
:'5P*l 0 P*^of libera) Austria in Nfarch 1933 and 
: :•»* anne^aticin by the Nads in 1938 were largely 
• 9au5ed, l by the itrong domestic factors milltat- = 

their favour, > r 3 : . . • '= j 


His book is not a comprehensive history of 
the first Austrian Republic but rather an inter- 
pretation of Austrian politics as perceived by 
the British legation in Vienna between 1918 
and 1938 when, to appease Austria’s new Nazi 
masters, it was replaced by a consulate. The 
legation’s papers make fascinating if depress- 
ing reading. For one thing, its diplomats were, 
on the whole, good at their job. In the 1920s 
and 1930s British diplomats overseas were 
meant to provide proper political intelligence 
about the countries in which they served 
(today they seem to spend a lot of their time 
trying to sell British goods). If British for- 
eign policy often appeared unwise, it was 
not because diplomatic field-workers did not 
see what was going on but because their politic- 
al masters in Whitehall preferred not to draw 
the obvious conclusions from their reports. 
One example Carslen gives is the legation’s 
accurate (if ice-cold) monitoring of Austrian 
antisemitism. Between 1918 and 1938 iLde- 
tailed a host of sickening incidents. Yet, 
although the policy-makers in London realized 
that something terrible was happening to 
Austrian Jews (the Lord Privy Seal helped to 
arrange Freud^ escape from Vienna) the 
appeasers were not diverted from their chosen 
course. Objective .evidence of .Nazi- aims 
was not allowed to get in the way of High 
Policv 

' There is, therefore , rather more to this book 
than the straightforward provision of eye- 
witness accounts of Austria’s collate into ffit- 
ler’s arms, since it also says much about Bjtish 
foreign policy-making. Caxsten is cautious 
(rather top cautious) about developing this 
asoect of this book although he hints at tiipes 
thataiternative polices (in particular from a 
Labour-led government) might have worked. 

Wy that it tactile to pursue a 

fqreigri poticy towards hostile forces bared, op 


wishful thinking and a prior abrogation of 
force. And in one sense, he must be right. 
Once Austrian democracy had collapsed, the 
success of Fascism, now supported by its Ger- 
man friends, was inevitable. 

But could Britain have done more to prevent 
the collapse of democracy? Certainly our men 
in Vienna did not believe it was doomed from 
the start. Although the picture in 1918 and 
1919 was one of lawlessness and famme 
(which, as Carsten demonstrates, the British 
did a great deal to alleviate) the legation did 
not panic: “the Viennese are extraordinarily 
docile and quiet. Bolshevism is most unlikely.” 
Another embassy employee. Lews Namier, 
wrote, also at this time, "In her days of great- 
, ness Austria has never had such a decent gov- 
ernment and such able statesman as she has got 
now.” The 1923 Hitler putsch caused scarcely a 
ripple In Austria (despite massive inflation) 
and even the paramilitary (and Fascist)-Heim-’ 
wehren were “constitutional” groups and 
merely “anxious" about Bolshevism. 

Barely ten years later, however, another 
. British diplomat (also a historian) produced a 
completely different story; E. H. Cbit wrote, 

: baldly, that "independent Austria js dead; the 
heirtotheeslate is either Ilaly or Germany . . . 
the German, solution is recognised as Inevit- 
able”. This wasn’t, Incidentally* a view relished, 
by the Foreign Office: Robert Vansittart re- 
minded his colleagues (and himself) that 
British policy had to be to. try to prevent an 
Anschluss: "I prefer a 13-stone Germany to a 
15-stone Germany.” Austria’s demise did not 
come for another four years, but Carr’s prog- 
nosis was justified. . - 

: . What had gone, wrong? Carsten pulaforward 
various causes, like. Weimar Germany (with 
whom it had much in common) Austria suf- 
fered frotn severe structural defects: it was the 
successor Statc to a vanquished empire; it was 


desperately divided (between classes and be- 
tween town and country); it had to contend 
with an armed right-wing opposition, based on 
veterans* associations, who were opposed 
(often very violently) to the actual form of the 
State Itself. The opposition’s activities were 
certainly the vital precondition for Austria's 
incorporation into the Third Reich. Indeed, 
Elchmann told his Israeli interrogators how he 
had been recruited directly Into the SS from the 
Linz veterans* association by a fellow citizen of 
Linz, Ernst Kaltenbrunner, who was to sue- . 
ceed Heydrich as “security" chief of Nazi 
Germany. 

In short, even though Britain (and France} 
could and should have done far more to sup- 
press Austria's private Fascist armies, there 
was not much else to try except force and that 
was out of fhe question; without a broad 
pro-Repubtican consensus within Austria, 
British policy was bound to be hamstrung. 
Thus there was little left for the legation -to 
do in 1938 except to record Hitler's rapturous 
welcome in Austria and pack their cases: the 
prodigal son had returned home in triumph. 
Perhaps Ciano's interpretation of these events 
was right, when he said that no one could force 
the Austrians to be independent of Germany if 
they did not wish to be. 

Carsten remarks al the end of his book that it 
look the Anschluss with Germany to make the 
Austrians see the folly of an Anschluss. By 
analogy, it seems that it took the experience of 
Fascism id make them (or at least a majority of 
them) appreciate the horror of Fascism. 
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Between loyalty and truth 


Ernest Gellner 

JOHN KEANE (Editor) 

The Power or the Powerless: Citizens against 
the state in central-eastern Europe 
228pp. Hutchinson. £16.95. 

0091 606306 


Vficlav Havel, the principal contributor to The 
Power of the Powerless, is a superb playwright 
; and a man of great personal courage and in- 
tegrity. What emerges From his long and im- 
portant essay in this collection of articles by 
j dissident Czechoslovak writers, is that he is 
I also a political thinker of the highest order. His 
l inquiry consists of a despairing effort to coni- 
| prehend his awn predicament, that of his 
j nation, nnd that of Eastern Europe. 

[ Havel calls Eiis situation the “post-totnlita- 

j rian system", not in the sense that it is no 

: longer totalitarian, but because it is totalitarian 

) in a new way. A parallel is obviously intended 
with “post-industrial society", with which, 

■ according to Havel, the system overlaps. I 
think he is right in considering this to be a new 

, kind of social order. 

Havel picks out five distinguishing features 
| of the Czech system: it is locked in with a wider 
power blue; it has deep historical roots; it has 
an daltornlc yet very flexible ideology, which 
covers all aspects of life, and insists ori a Byzan- 
tine Caesaro-Pnpism - the Third Rome lias 
transmitted the heritage of the Second - which 
fuses the fount of truth and the fount of power; 
it pervades the whole of society by its well- 
matUTcd elaboration and above all by being the 
sole employer, thus adding economic mono- 
poly to the political and ideological; and at the 
same time it is rontinized, lacks ardour and is 
permeated by Western consumerism. Every 
single one of these trails, it should be noted, 
distinguishes post-1948, and especially post- 
1968, Czechoslovak communism, from the 
Nazi rule of 1939-45, which Havel also experi- 
enced. But, important though these two sys- 
tems are, they do not constitute an adequately 
broad base for the comparative study of 
totalitarianism. 

Whether or not we agree with Havel’s 
account in detail, it deserves the greatest 
respect: 

In highly simplified terms, it could be said that the 
post-iotaliiarian system has been built on founda- 
tions laid by the historical encounter between 
dictatorship and the consumer society. 

After the war, some Czechs hoped to be the 
bridge beLween.East and West. Jan Masaryk 
said so in 1945 and was obliged to retract, 
because such implied symmetry between East 
and West was offensive to communists* U turns 
out that Czechs were to be merely the bridge 
between Ford and Stalin. 

The feature of the system which strikes 
Havel most forcefully, and which he describes 
with great wildness, is the tension engendered 
within it between loyalty and trutli. Anyone 
. who refuses to live a lie, however little he may 
■ be interested in reforming or defying the sys- 
tem, finds himself pushed towards dissidence. 

E. M. Forster could allow himself the .silly, 
self-righteous and complacent remark about 
preferring lobe trny his country father than his 
, .. friend, j because his .country, never put any 
• pressureon him to betray a friend. The number 
j of people in England who know that a friend of 
; theirs is ample, and who consequently face this • 
V dilemma, must lie rather small, and even they 
• face no sanctions if they simply Choose tQ keep 
.; £ufet; :Iri contrast, “post- totalitarian 'society” 

: requires betrayal ns a matier, of daily routine. • 
By involving everyone): fat instance, in dc- 
nouK^rti;.vpiartists’ ) 'ifttie ( sighatpriM of 1 
■ C^aria7^, wl.tb whom ln factpeople generally " 
H it cntjeavbpr£, to secure general 

: Complicity - pnd inon-solldarfiy, .In Eastern : 
i^drope,- the' idea' th?t it is'bel r todeceivethe ' 
tbinfb.deceiye a friend is a commonplace 

■ .• *••• Vfhilsni: .'tint 1 *' Ha'rftfn nP c.i.'.Li. . . . * 


i ftuUnii : not^a badge. of coy Enlightenment: It - 
: • ; r : ; enrage 1 4 live up Ip It) but 4 requires iib ; : 

; v> Miutplntjioa tdapprehend ltLBvei^ODe knows \ 

Wo^If^pnsclous 6lite. V i 
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more accurate translation might be "one who 
has dropped off", with a distinct and pejorative 
suggestion of a branch or fruit which has fallen 
because it is rotten. Havel seems sensitive to 
the slur and goes out of his way to describe how 
lieople are led to fall away not from any aspira- 
tion to do so, but simply because they choose to 
"live within the truth”. The minimal level of 
officially acceptable conformity requires sus- 
tained mendacity and, according to tempera- 
ment and circumstance, a certain number of 
people find at some point that the -lie sticks in 
their throat. 

Now it seems to me that Havel is wrong in 
thinking that there is anything new in the di- 
vergence between inner truth and political con- 
straint. A tension between public orthodoxy 
and private conviction is not uncommon in 
human societies, and least of all in Czech 
history. It is the one proudly Catholic contrib- 
utor to the volume, Vficlav Benda, who hon- 
ourably goes out of his way to observe that his 
Church had provided the Party with good 
precedents. Once before, all that earlier 
“Ynlta” held in Westphalia, which divided 
Europe up along ideological lines and ended 
the Wars of Religion in the seventeenth century, 
the Czechs found themselves on the wrong side 
of n line drawn on the principle Cuius regio eitis 
reiigio. On that occasion, public orthodoxy 
eventually prevailed and all but extinguished 
Czech culture. Why is it that the Second 
Conn ter- Re format ion imposed by commun- 
ism is finding it so hard to emulate the achieve- 
ments of the First? Why is the Third Rome less 
persuasive than the First? 

To answer that question, one might consider 
the social contract which the Czechoslovak au- 
thorities offer to the citizens of their state, 
basing that consideration partly on Havel's 
own account. The authorities say tacitly: we 
offer you the best that is available in our cir- 
cumstances. We are even less interested in the 
official doctrine than you are, in fact we are too 
stupid to understand it and too corrupt to care, 
but we need some signal of adequate submis- 
sion, so as to run the state. If we allowed you to 
defy us by heeding a truth not under our con- 
trol, our authority would soon crumble, as it 
did in 1968. If you make it impossible for us to 
govern, we shall be replaced by a worse and 
more oppressive team, aided perhaps by 
another bout of fraternal military assistance 
from our great socialist ally. We oppress you 
relatively little - consider the mildness of the 
sentences and the great attention we now pay 
to procedural propriety, whenever we put one 
of you on trial, which we do as little as we can. 
And are you not rather well off? Most of you at 
any rate have never had it so good. So let us get 
on with it. 

The trouble with this speech - which in the 
.decent privacy of inner consciousness, or be- 
tween friends who trust each other, must be 
rehearsed countless times each day in Prague - 
is that it contains an undeniable element of 
truth. Where is its weakest link? It is, precisely, 
in its last item, the promise of relative and 
acceptable affluence. Those who hear the 
speech are indeed incomparably better off than 
their fathers. But they are not belter off than 
the inhabitants of liberal societies, such as, for 
instance, nearby Austria. 

Suppose for a moment that this rdgime, like 
past oppressors engaged in imposing an un- 
palatable culture on subject populations, only 
had to deal with peasantry inured to a stable 
and miserable, material condition, and a 
numerically smriller gentry. which was replace- 
able, and which could bfe offered the option of 
either submission or exile. This was the Czech 
, condition In the second half oft he seventeenth 
century. In such circumstances; would not thp 
rfigipte succeed? But this Is hot the present 
situation. The coipmunist regimes of Eastern . 
Europe are inexorably locked into a world 
which grants legitimacy oqly to polities provid- 
ing a tolerable and growing standard of, living'; 
Judged by the uiilqueljrhigli and rising stan- 
^atds pf 6ur; century. ' It cannot allow the 
technplogicttb gentry to bmigrate. wilhout 
furtbef ecpbomlc cost,’ The maintenance and 
-enhance nm ntof^ucha standard, however; re- 
quIj^arechDiCaJlydfficleut.meritocratic so cl- . 
-e'ty. CQgnitivelyopen; in whieb conscientious- ' 
;neM,-wOrIc*and- Integrity, and hence truth, are 
Irewarded. br at jeast tplcrated-:. 7 
■ •: . Th©. hOst parable Of tHd cur rcri ^condition of ’ ■■ 

rhlt r’-fuih nMltna T fi. 1 1*1 * - J. ' 1 'll U . 


working in a brewery in 1974: 

My immediate superior was a person well 

versed in the art of making beer. He was proud of his 
profession and wanted our brewery to brew good 
beer. He spent most of his lime at work, continu- 
ously thinking up improvements. 

S.’s conscientiousness made him a nuisance to 
his politically oriented superiors and he ended 
up sacked and stigmatized: “He had become 
the ‘dissident’ of the Eastern Bohemian Brew- 
ery.” This is the heart of the matter: a good 
brewer, but a bad Communist - ein guter Muzi- 
kant, aber schlechter Sozialist. Yet any failure 
to brew good beer strikes at (he heart of Czech 
well-being. 

But the story highlights one crucial error in 
Havel's analysis - his castigation of consumer- 
ism. No doubt he is repelled by the way in 



Jan Znavfs “Grief, 1918, isoneofthesixty-seven 
prints that are reproduced in Irena Goldscheider's 
Czechoslovak Prints from 1900 to 1970 (51 pp, with 
44pp of plates. British Museum. £9.95. 0 7141 1631 
9). It is part of the gift of a collection of 108 works by 
thirty -nine Czech artists, which has been assembled 
by the National Gallery in Prague and exchanged for 
a group of British prints, from Blake and Glllray to 
Paolozzi and Hockney, in the British Museum. The 
Czechoslovak collection is on show at the British 
Museum until January 11. 

which the bribe of even a small dose of afflu- 
ence can buy the conformity of some. But it is 
precisely the need to offer even this pitifully 
small bribe and procure this degree of con- 
formity which also obliges the regime to dis- 
play traits that surprise Havel - the relative 
mildness, the new but strong penchant for pro- 
cedural propriety. The imperatives of con- 
sumption create a situation in which truth re- 
ceives Support, in some measure, in its conflict 
with political fiction and rubbish. Consumer- 
ism cannot be satisfied without the help of a 
large class of people who need to live in truth, 
to judge performance by efficiency not con- 
formity, simply in order to do their work prop-, 
erly. If you want them to deliver, you must 
make some concession to the kind of cultural 
atmosphere they need. Toadyism and inst- 
itutionalized mendacity are economically 
counter-productive. The Czech national motto ‘ 
proclaims - no irony was intended - that 
. ‘Truth will Prevail". Perhaps they should add, 1 
“but have patience’.’. But if ever it does prevail, 
it may have consumerism to thank. It was eco- 
nomic Failure which provided the liberals of the 
Prague Spring and of Polish Solidarity with 
adequate working-class support. It is relative 
economic success which has given the Hungar- 
ian regime the leeway to secure toleration for 
a fairly relaxed internal atmosphere. Greed 
may iq the short term be a friend to liberty, at | 
least under modem conditions, in which simple 
-rapacity Is counter-productive, | The! greedy 
need fo be -tolerant and restrain tlieir' ideolhg- ■' 
icalihtTaiisJgcnce.j.. ... . .. j ; 

HaveMuriis against: consumerism, partly, I 
suppose; under the influence of the Frankfurt i 
’critique 6f liberal soqi^ty,'. iwhich wrongly 
(rlaimstliat affluehcedeprivesusof the.capac-! 
ity to disseqt, arid' partly perhaps because he ; 
fears.^lhat sureessful cqrisumeri^m wilUortify 
' l* 1 ? system. Ijtfs attempt at ^general thebryand '• 
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convincing than his perceptive account ofthe 
socialist world nnd its unique charade V ! f 
original and profound when he describe 
specifics of his own predicament, and liTat t 
his fellows He is derivative and superficial 
when he tnes to tell us that we are all ta n,, 
same boat. ne 

All ihe same, in a sense, I do agree wiih him 
Consumerism, government by perpetual brib- 
ery is not a viable permanent option for ma n . 
kind - for ecological reasons, because of the 
diminishing marginal effectiveness of bribes 
because of the self-defeating nature of Homin’ 
ally material, but in fact symboUc bribes, which 
neutralize each other when everyone has ac- 
cess to them. So we shall have to find some 
other way of sustaining an acceptable social 
order. But, given the current state of East 
European economies, this is not something to 
be placed on the agenda for quite some time 
They can worry about affluence when they 
have it. So in the mean time, I am sorry to see 
Havel spurn his most potent ally. 

There are other points at which one may be 
tempted to disagree with him. He is too power- 
ful a thinker to be patronized by an avoidance 
of the disagreements. Partly perhaps to 
rationalize and justify the defeat of 1968, 
Havel insists on the manner in which the syt 
tem permeates and corrupts the souls of its 
members, invoking, significantly, Husfik, 
Gomulka nnd Dub£ek, but not Radar. The 
relative Magyar success is not given its due 
consideration. Yet it is no purity of soul which 
explains it. The Prague Spring offered the 
Russians maximum provocation and minimum 
deterrence, and so it failed: but its failure is not 
to be explained by ideological blinkers on the 
part of Dubfek. On the contrary: if only he had 
paid more attention to what Lenin says about 
power, his prospects might have been belter. 

Here, once again, what Havel says conflicts 
with his bther observations, notably about the 
manner in which the line between submission 
and dissent runs not so. much between people 
as within them. By now, the permeation of the 
rulers by -scepticism is more profound, even if 
not immediately effective politically, than the 
corruption of the ruled. This makes the entire 
system very volatile, as 1968 and later Polish 
developments have highlighted. Change could 
arrive with dramatic suddenness once indi- 
viduals decide that others, too, are ready for 
change, and that the day for living in truth once 
' again has arrived. They could come to display 
solidarity with even greater speed than that 
with which they were induced to betray each 
other as a matter of routine. No doubt 
the authorities are well aware of all this. The 
strategy which ruthlessly isolates Chartists, 
while trying to bribe others by a measure of 
cultural concession, is inspfred by the sense of a 
latent avalanche, which could easily be trig- 
gered off at any time. The procedural formal- 
ism is of course an insurance against a change 
of wind. 

The volume contains other significant con- 
tributions. Vficlav Benda attempts todevelopa 
Czech-Catholic version of High Church T ‘ory- 
ism, of a Realpolitlk which abjures all secular 
messianisms, though it appears that the details 
remain to be worked out. Benda, a man who, 
like Havel, has proved his courage, goes on to 
repudiate the conventional Hussite interpreta- 
tion of Czech history as “absurd’’. Though 
interesting and deserving of fuller elaboration, 
this seems as unconvincing ns Steven Lukes 5 
attempt, in his introduction, to enlist or retain 

these authors in the “sodalist tradltlon’*. Lukes 

admits that they have lost all interest in "sod * 
ism with a human face”, but, strangely, mie 
prets their, relative lack of concern with eco- 
nomic organization as some kind of r- 
endorsement of socialism. But these men . 
concerned with liberty and legality W®* 1 * 
given social order, not with Its redrafting. 1 f®* 

; fiijd an Oxbridge don’s Implicit raj* 0 **- 
Magyar consumerism embarrassing- One P 
well in Budapest, but not as well, nor as m 
as ojrie does at High Table. ‘ 

As ah important contribution to t ie an y 

and documentation of “real, socialism . 
book should be read jointly wi|h 
Simeika^S remarkable work The ■ 

Order ,(1984), and with SlfideSek’s 65, not • 
alas, available in translation.,, As Hnve / * 
. ; the.,s'ystem 'is. unique. We have to live w ' 
find lo- understand ,thq predicament o 


pad to- understand the; predicament - 
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KOR: A history ofthe Workers’ Defense 
Committee in Poland, 1976-1981 
561pp. University of California Press. £33.95. 
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How did the Communist regime in Poland 
come into being? In an interview published in 
the November 1985 issue of the underground 
quarterly KulUtra Niezalezna (Independent 
Culture), the poet Zbigniew Herbert accused 
the regime's “founding fathers” of having ar- 
rived in Poland on the coat-tails of the Red 
Army and of having set out to transplant the 
Soviet model of “socialism” to their native 
country, even though they were fully aware of 
all its abominations. In another version, first 
propounded by the "native” Polish Commun- 
ists (that is, those who stayed on Polish soil 
during the Nazi occupation) and later taken up 
by a good part of the ruling Party and State 
apparatus, the "Muscovites" all turn out to be 
Jews whose enmity towards Polish national 
aspirations was directly responsible for Stalin- 
ist rule in Poland. It is a version that emerges 
occasionally from the pages of Oni (They), first 
published in the Polish underground press and 
subsequently reissued by the fimigrfi London 
quarterly ANEKS. 

Oni consists of interviews with seven former 
/eaders (six men and one woman) of the Polish 
Communist party, conducted by a young jour- 
nalist, Teresa Toranska. That so many former 
party dignitaries should willingly submit them- 
selves to such searching and unfriendly ques- 
tions in itself tells us something about the un- 
usual nature of contemporary Poland, (The 
conversations, begun during the somewhat 
euphoric period of 1980-81, were resumed 
shortly after the declaration of martial law in 
December 1981, and lasted well into 1984.) 

For Toranska, those she interviewed - all of 
whom had embarked on their political careers 
in the 1920s- were figures out of an ancient and 
largely unfamiliar past, as’ they are indeed to 
most Poles. Some have been either expelled or 
discreetly retired; one - Edward Ochab, who 
preceded Gomulka as First Secretary - relin- 
quished all his positions in 1968 in protest 
against his successor’s antisemitic witch-hunt. 
Their roles In the consolidation of Communist 
rule in Poland, as well as their activities up to 
Gomulka's accession to power in 1956, have 
been bowdlerized and distorted by the official 
historiographers in the course of the fierce 
internecine, struggles that have shaken the 
regime since its inception; thus their detailed 
testimony constitutes an invaluable source of 
information. 

hi preparing for the interviews,. Toranska 
certainly did her homework: she has read 
books, memoirs and article?, published in the 
West and not readily available in Poland. But 
her history is sometimes shaky, and the pre- 
sumption of her subjects’ unmitigated wicked- 
wss often leads her into gratuitous outbursts of 
• moral indignajjjpn. Why, she sternly inquires, 
ort they riot oppose Stalin’s policies more 
effectively? Why did they not appeal “to inter- 
. national public opinion” when the Soviet 
armies seizbd Polish pattie and industrial 
^aipment'tmd shipped them off to Russia? 
"hy did they acquiesce In the incorporation of 
Poland's, eastern territories into the Soviet 


U^on? Why did they not tell the truth about (The Worker), adv«at^ the creation offree 
>be outcome Of the national referendum and . trade union commi tees , m August 1979 t 
; e kctions lb 1947? . , published o “Charter of Workers Wgms 

• \To these questions W informants, not sur- • which prefigured Xhet Jem * J* j d 

L r ?‘“* ly ’ respond either with amused coude- 1 in the GdafiskAccord. i «* ° • _ ib , 


fusion (‘‘Darling, you really don’t know 
what you arie . talking about”) or by putting her j ' 
^fright ahdut some refractory facts of life, In 


New and notable paperbacks . . . from Texas 


Berman scoffs, “For that matter, we can't have 
free elections now, either, perhaps even less 
now than ten or twenty years ago, because we 
would lose. No doubt about it. So what sense is 
there in such elections?” 

It is welcome news that Oni will quite soon 
be made accessible to English readers (Collins 
Harvill are to publish a translation early next 
year), for not only does it contain a wealth of 
historical detail - including fascinating anec- 
dotes about Stalin, Khrushchev and Gomulka 
- it also sheds light on the men and women who 
left their indelible mark on contemporary 
Polish reality. 

So does Jan Jdzef Lipski’s KOR: A history of 
the Workers' Defense Committee in Poland, 

1 976^1 981. The author was one ofthe founders 
of KOR, which was. he writes, the single most 
important “factor in the reprogramming of so- 
cial life” in Poland; indeed it was “necessary to 
the creation of Solidarity” in 1980. It was estab- 
lished by a handful of people in the summer of 
1976, following an outbreak of industrial un- 
rest, to which the authorities reacted with their 
usual brutality. Its initial nims were simple: to 
provide beaten and arrested workers with free 
legal aid, and their families with financial and 
medical assistance; and also to mobilize public 
opinion, both in Poland and abroad, in support 
of persecuted workers and against political 
repression in general. 

These aims were revolutionary in their im- 
plications, signifying a radical departure from 
the established pattern of political opposition 
in Poland, in which the intelligentsia on the one 
hand, and the industrial proletariat on the 
other, had pursued their goals in splendid 
isolation and mutual indifference (if not out- 
right hostility). Thus In early 1968, when intel- • 
lectuals and students took to the streets in pro- 
test against the authorities, workers remained 
stonily silent, some of them even failing prey to 
the official campaign that portrayed the intel- 
lectuals as “enemies of the working class” and 
agents of "international Zionism”. Converse- 
ly, less than two years later, when the shipyard 
workers on the Baltic coast rebelled against 
sudden price increases and were mowed down 
by army bullets, the disaffected Polish intel- 
ligentsia, still smarting from its 1968 defeat, 
failed to speak up. 

KOR put an end to this state of affairs. 
Henceforth workers could count not only on 
the direct support of the intelligentsia, but also 
- given the latter’s ties to the outside world-on 

• the sympathy of the international community. 
KOR’s appeals for financial aid were success- 
ful at home and abroad. Lawyers volunteered 
their services; idealistic young men and women 

• appeared at the homes of arrested workers 
bearing food, clothing and advice on how to 
deal with the authorities. Donations (which 
KOR scrupulously detailed) kept pouring in; 
leaflets and news-sheets were distributed 
throughout the country, and the Western 
media were provided with the latest informa- 
tion on trials and police harassment. Within a 
year, largely because of the energetic efforts of 

' KOR and its sympathizers, all of the accused 
workers were set free. 

KOR membership, astonishingly, never, ex- 
ceeded fifty or sixty persons. Yet the institn- 
Hons it spawned drew on the active pnrticipa- 
: tion of hundreds if not thousands of people in 
, sympathy with its goals. By 1978, these institu- 
tions included an "Intervention Bureau , set 
up to investigate and report on police abuses 
and political repression; a remarkably produc- 
' five publishing house, NOWA; several politic- 
al and literary quarterlies; and an Information 
Bulletin. Its bi-weekly newspaper, Robotm 
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in the Gdarisk Accord. In addition, KOR Could 
claim that it was at least Indirectly responsib e 
for the rise of the so-called “student solidarity 
committees’’ and of several “peasant seif- 


renuciory racia ui me, ... „ -rn. a ■‘Cluinij Iln ver- 

# .they reveal more than they seem to ; . defence committees . The Flying Umm 

?b!v’ How coyld rile possibly Imagine, asks , sity”, which under the aegis^ 

: 4Bkub (after the war the second most j • 


distinguished scholars began to offer unofficial 
courses in private apartments, woston'arge 
extent the creation of people associated With 

KOR. ' ' I . ' 
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PIPER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
MUSICAL THEATRE 

Opera - Operetta — Musicals - Ballet 

(In German language) 


edited by Carl Dahlhaus and the Musical 
Theatre Research Institute of theUnlversIty 
of Bayreuth under the direction of 
SleghartDBhrlng. 

Volume 1- Works: Abbatini- Donizetti 
ca.800 pp. with ca.260 Illustrations of 
which 40 In color. In double columns. 
Lexicon formal. Bound In Cabra leather. 
Subscription price DM 368/- (September 
1986). 

PIPER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OFTHE 
MUSICAL THEATRE is the first scientifi- 
cally researched reference work In several 
volumes that supplies comprehensive, 
current and performance-related Informa- 
tion on all topics Oftlie opera, operetta, 
musicals and ballet. 

Over 200 experts In 13 countries, scholars, 
research directors, practicing musicians 
and theatre people have contributed to the 


encyclopedia. They guarantee the scien- 
tific exactitude and the latest Information 
contained In the eight-volume work, which 
covers the International musical theatre 
repertoire with all Its emphases, variations 
and trends, 

The arrangement ofthe complete work: 
PIPER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
MUSICAL THEATRE is devided into three 
sections: the works themselves IVols.l— 5) 
with about 3,000 titles (normal 'guides' 
seldom include more than about 200 titles), 
an index (with apendices to the catalogue 
works; Vol.6), and a reference section 
(Vo Is. 7-8) with explanations of all themere- 
lated terms. Vols.1-5 will be published at 
the rate of one per year. 

Vol.6 will be published six months after the 
last volume ofthe Catalogue of Work's. Vols. 
7 and 8 will be published ca. three years after 
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to which Lipski pays a touching tribute in the 
penultimate chapter of the book, long ago lost 
its lustre for the vast majority of Poles, mis- 
ruled and exploited by a self-proclaimed 
"socialist” regime. Five years after KOR was 
established, the First Congress of Solidarity 
voted to eliminate the words "socialist social 
thought" from the list of traditions whose influ- 
ence its programme acknowledged. Yet it was 
precisely socialist ideals which animated a 
good many of the founders and members of 
KOR. 

Lipski, a gentle and generous man, does not 
conceal his disdain for apposition groups 
addicted, as he says, to “nationalism and 
xenophobia”. Yet in his commendable desire 
to pay tribute to the achievements of KOR's 
rivals and competitors he tends to blunt and 
gloss over some of their unsavoury features. 
Thus he describes the Young Poland Move- 


ment, centred primarily in G da risk, as being 
heir to the pre-war pseudo- fascist National 
Democrats, “but without anti-Semitism, with a 
moderate nationalist ideology, without a trace 
af fascist ideology”. In fact the programme of 
this group, as spelt out in its organ Polityka 
Polska, explicitly excludes from its concept of a 
Pole any member of the country’s national 
minorities; it rejects antisemitism not as a mat- 
ter of principle, but because “Jews practically 
don't exist in Poland, and the revival of Polish 
anti-Semitism is not in the Polish interest"; and 
it is contemptuous of democratic values: in the 
Poland of the future, “the participation of the 
masses . . . cannot be systematic and constant, 
ft can take the form of participation in elec- 
tions and major political campaigns. It conse- 
quently has what might be called a ceremonial 
character.” 

By the same token Lipski’s accounts of the 


Overwhelming questions 


Roger Scruton 

CZF.5E.AW MILOSZ 

ThcLandofUIro 

Translated by Louis I ribnrne 

287pp. Manchester: Corcanet. £12.95. 

08S6355216 

Czeslaw Milosz is revered in Poland as a poet, 
and it was principally as a poet that the Nobel 
Prize Committee honoured him in 1980. In the 
West, however, his poetry has had less impact 
than that of his countryman, Zbigniew Her- 
bert, and less also than his own startling prose 
works. The Captive Mind (1953) and Native 
/for/m (1981). So accurate and harrowing is the 
description of (he Communist conscience con- 
tained in those two books, that people who 
have no direct experience of “real socialism" 
read them with a sease of awe, even of terror. 
Not surprisingly, neither work is officially pub- 
lished in Poland. Nevertheless, throughout his 
literary career, Milosz’s poetry has passed the 
censor, and occupied an officially recognized 
place in the literature of his country - a fact 
which has not always proved comfortable to 
the authorities. Outside the Lenin shipyard in 
Gdarisk, beside on official slogan saying “Long 
may the unity of the international workers’ 
movement live and grow”, stands the monu- 
ment erected during the Solidarity period, to 
the shipyard workers who were killed In 1970. 
Half-way up one of the three raised crosses 
is a bronze plaque, embossed with some of 
Milosz's most provocative lines: “Those who 
harm simple people, and who laugh at their 
mjuries, will not be safe. For the poet remem- 
bers, and even if you kill him, he is bom again, 
tus writings transformed into speech and 
deeds.” This notion of the power of poetry is 
shared by many of Milo&z's compatriots. For 
poetry has played an important political role in 
Poland, preserving, refining and idealizing the 
vision of an independent homeland, and 
prompting die kind of sacrifice which has, over 
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the years, won for the Poles the little dose of 
freedom which distinguishes them from their 
miserable neighbours. 

One result of this freedom is that Ziemia 
U/ro, first published in Paris in 1977, is now 
officially available in Poland. True, it makes no 
direct assault on the mind or body of Commun- 
ism. Nevertheless, it is no less contemptuous of 
Marxism, and is no less forthright in its con- 
demnation of the materialist conscience, than 
were Milosz's earlier essays, and differs from 
them largely in its posture of literary disen- 
gagement. The title comes from Blake. The 
land of Ulro is the realm of pain in which 
self-crippled, Newtonian man repents of his 
human kindness and rages like a wild beast 
against his fellows. Milosz makes no secret of 
his belief that this is the realm to which modern 
man, separated from religious faith, from his- 
tory, and from the scruples of an inherited 
moral concern, has consigned himself. But the 
book is not a lament; still less is it an exhorta- 
tion. Possessing neither the apocalyptic spir- 
ituality of a Solzhenitsyn, nor the bourgeois 
public spirit of a Havel, Milosz prefers instead 
to meditate upon his own inheritance, and to 
seek in it for the points of consolation. 

Theyarenot many. The Land of Ulro is a sad 
book, expressing the grief of a political exile, 
and the deeper grief of a man divorced from his 
ancestral Gad. That these are the main themes 
of . the book Is not at first apparent. True, 
Milosz refers several times to his own situation, 
as professor of Slavonic literature, perched 
above the alien bay of San Francisco. But his 
principal discussions concern Blake, Dostoev- 
sky, Gdmbroiwicz, Swedenborg, Towiadski 
and Mickiewicz. He deliberates over the kab- 
bala, mysticism, GiioSticfcm, and the Christian 
religion ; over free will, death and the after-life; 
over the conflict between the scientific world- 
view and die certainties of faith . And he inter- 
weaves his narrative with two extended critical 
commentaries - one on the French symbolist • 
Oscar Milosz, the other on the poem “Roman- 
tyczno#” (“Romanticism”) by Mickiewicz. 
But all roads lead back to the author, and his 
choice of Oscar Milosz and Mickiewicz is by no 
means accidental. Like Milosz, both were 
Lithuanian szlachta % living in Paris, recording, 
refining and redeeming the grief of exile. And 
both are blood-relatives of the author. By wri- 
ting about them, Milosz is able to present his 
intensely personal confession as though it were 
a piece of objective criticism. Rfghtlyperceiv- 
ing that His own experience is important for our 
• times, Milosz, modestly ' disguises it as the ex- 
perience other men, tuid so compietely cap- 
tures the reader’s sympathy, ■ ' i 

The discussioriof Micjtfewicz’s poernforms 
llte central arch of the natrntiv^. “Romantycz- 
uaSd" describes a mad peasant gjri, who sees 
bet dead lover; always before her, and whose 
.poigniuil vision -. which nirither >eycs nor 
leiisps* caii is dismissed by ihe cold- 

hqurted ratkjnalisc observing her. The rational- 
ist’sviewpoint ls bo morfe acceptable to Milosz 
thun it wbe to Mickiewici. jt Is the disen- 
chanted worldview of scientific retipnalism, 
he believes, that generates our thodern rtlhil- .• 
ism, together with its totalitarian consequence: 

If as a result of cootinuat reduction man wfe no 

If be was gripped of Eden, of l^eavep and^-H^of' * 


relations between KOR and its right-wing 
competitors, of the internal ideological schisms 
that led some of its founders to leave the group 
and espouse extreme and nationalistic posi- 
tions, and of the growing hostility towards 
KOR shown by many rank-and-file members 
(and some leaders) of Solidarity, are markedly 
diffident, as if these subjects were simply too 
painful to probe. 

One says this not to be churlish, but to illus- 
trate the anomaly of an enlightened and 
humane group of people whose historic 
achievements are all the more remarkable for 
having occurred in an atmosphere increasingly 
inhospitable to some of its fundamental values. 
Before the emergence of Solidarity, KOR's 
efforts found a grateful echo in Polish society, 
despite that society’s ingrained preference for 
what Lipski calls “the antique shop of Polish 
patriotic phraseology". By the summer and 


good and evil, now defined as the product of social 
determinants, then was he not ripe for the ultimate 
reduction, for his metamorphosis into a planetary 
society of iwo-Icggcd insects? 

Milosz goes on to suggest that “the conflict 
between the animistic tradition and objective 
truth (science) is truly immense in its conse- 
quences". But are we to renounce our commit- 
ment to truth? Such a course is not available, 
and in any case wholly without appeal for 



soraebne who has lived through the institu- 
tionalized untruth of Communism, Milosz 
several times refers to Dostoevsky’s awesome 
pronouncement: “If I must choose between 
truth and Christ, then E should choose Christ.*’ 
But he recognizes that the choice is incoherent: 
Christ is chosen because he is the truth. At the 
same time there is no turning back from the 
scientific world-view,-, no “re-enchantment” 
that will cancel what we so painfully know; In 
Mickiewicz’s poem the girl's* beloved ia dead 
and irrecoverable: her enchanted world is also 
a false world, a last desperate defence agam?t 
the fact of bereavement. Is her case also ours? 
If Wo ret ttside the neutralizing lenses Of sci- 
ence, and fry to confront the personality of the 
universe i ls this mfercly an exercise in self- 
deception, a refusal to acknowledge that God 
is dead? 

■ Milosz gives no direct, answer. Instead be 
[® ads us . in{ ° tile fascinating garden planted by 
bis cmqtn Oscar, in .which the rantfioweriof 
mysticism clamber: over each 1 other in abund- 
ance, concealing the ground in which 1 they are 
ropied. It is an Impressive performance, and.'a 
SeducUye one. .When Milosz concludes 'with 
the wojds “reader, be tolerant of me, arid of 
yourself, and of the angular aspiratiphs of our 
buman raca-. I atn rcfady to obey. (Tolerance 
w 3 fhefrarislator.whd glve&uii; 

JT'”- Au Wjvcntiori Of rRoriiaritycznoie” 

Significant i& 
^ Lti«o-).Neyerth^ 
of Blake arid 

f the reader^ 

tiiey seem tobet^il^.^tb Commendable. 


autumn of 1981, however, as earlv nm;*,- 
yielded to frustration, despair and fJ 5 
found itself enmeshed in a two-pronged sta? 
gle: against the ruling elite (which detcsSi 
KOR precisely because of its social democrat 
ethos), and against an increasing number ol 
Solidarity supporters sympathetic to the Roak 
and slogans of right-wing groups. At stake was 
not only KOR’s influence on what was happen- 
ing right then, but the legitimation of its histor- 
ical role. Its decision to disband, announced ai 
the Solidarity congress on September 28 , 1981 
was thus not only inevitable, but wise; it ngj 
could - and did - leave the scene with honour 
Within three months most of its members- 
including Lipski - were seized by Jaruzebki'j 
troops. Lipski’s achievement in this book is 
that he sets the historical record straight and 
articulates without apology KOR's ideals; no 
one has a better right to do so. 


honesty, he acknowledges that there is noway 
out of his dilemma that does not involve a 
return to the Christian religion. And how b 
such a return possible, given all that we know 
about ourselves, and about the tainted history 
of the Church which shaped our personalities, 
and which depicted for us, in its all too human 
colouring, the personality of the world? 

Milosz asks the deepest questions: he is not 
at fault if he cannot answer them. Neverthe- 
less, there may be more in the poetry of Mick- 
iewicz than is contained in the explosive utter- 
ance of “Romantyczno£”. For the spiritual 
exile, it is surely Pan Tadeusz which gives If* 
greatest message of hope. Mickiewicz wrote 
his extraordinary epic from a conviction that 
God had already made his mark. It is by our 
attempts to recuperate in feeling what is irre- 
coverable in fact that we most comprehensive- 
ly assert our freedom. For it is then that wo 
confront the conti ngency of the world, and see 
the meaning and the personality which elude 
the forward-looking lenses of the scientilk 
rationalist. The spiritual solace which Mick- 
iewicz sought in a vanished Lithuania is a fra- 
gile and elusive thing. But that which negatesil 
is that which Milosz has already destroyed: the 
myth of “progress”. Those philosophies (such 
■ as Marxism) which tell man that his meaning 
lies before him, that he is marching towards it, 
that he must only sever himself from the haM 
of obedience, are the tree enemies of redemp- 
tion. For they distract man’s attention from tbe 
meaning which is uniquely perceivable: d* 
meaning of the vanishing moment, which can 
be recorded only when it is irrecoverably W; • 
If you can find God so easily in Poland, it ® 
because, in that strange place, people are wo- 
soled by the public recollection of what isinfr 
trievable. The Poles know in their hearts tW 
“progress” is not just a myth, but a lie. 
that is why it is especially tragic for Milosz, (I® 
he no longer lives among them. . . 

Igor Pomerantsev’s collection of short stonev 
Al'by i serenady (146pp. RR Press, 8a 
ter Terrace; London NW1 9JBM. £6) 1* m 
first book to be issued by a new Russian 
language publishing co-operative. “Short Star* 
ies” is perhaps misleading; alttitfugh ti 161 *" 1 ®, 
fragmentary fictions in all these pieces, W 
are far removed from the genre P ractised , n 
Maupassant and Kipling. The author, * 
emigrated frpm the' Soviet Union in 1978* 
translated Beckett and Pinter, and his 
shows a ' strong modernist Interest m l . 
process of writing as such. The fast, and t0 ( £v 
mind the best, of these pieces ,1s 
“Reading Faulkner”; it weaves together rei . 
tiofis on Faulkner's writing and on the poqujf 
of: Pasternak and others, ; fragment 
first-person narration with memories of P 
moments and people from the narrator? p*V 
and jpastiches of other styles. The T* ^ ^ 
evo jeed throughout the book J* e . . _ 

' dream and reality. The imaginative^^ P i 
fpr instance, is told by an upirientified 
Working in a weird animalbureau^ra^^, 
are no obvious political, metaphysical or - ^ 
lesson* ! to be' drawn; what seems to nw 
the wrestling - by writer ahti reader - l - 
iariguage. , • = - . ■ •• . • 
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RICARDO DE LA CIERVA 
Francisco Franco: Biograffa histdrica 
Six volumes, 300pp each. Madrid: Planeta. 
8485753 53 4 

LUIS SUAREZ FERNANDEZ 
Frunco: La historia y sus documents 
Twenty volumes, lllppeach. Madrid: 

Urbion. 

847523 281 7 
JUAN PABLO FUSI 

Franco: Autoritarismo y poder personal 
283pp. Madrid: El Pals. 

84,86459 01X 

When Franco died on November 20, 1975, 
there was every reason to suppose that we 
would quickly be inundated by biographies. 
Curiously, it has taken ten years for serious 
reconsideration to begin. Even so all is not as it 
seems. Theuniform size and three-column for- 
mat of the multi-volume works of Ricardo de la 
Clerva and Luis SuRrez Femfindez reflect their 
origins in serial publication of a kind normally 
reserved in this country for motorcycle main- 
tenance and the Second World War. Both are 
re-workings of earlier books. La.Cierva's 
Francisco Franco: Un siglo de EspaHa (TLS, 
November 1, 1974) was considered something 
of an "official” biography. At the time, he was 
Director General of Popular Culture and head 
of the Francoist censorship apparatus, and be 
made much of his contacts with Franco. The 
Caudillo's imprimatur is invoked in this new, 
much expanded and lavishly illustrated edi- 
tion. Direct competition in terms of approval 
from the grave is mounted by Sudrez Ferafin- 
dez. A medieval historian, and a fervent Fran- 
coist, he was selected by the Franco family to 
synthesize the large body of documentary 
material which they had deposited in the 
Fundncidn Narional Francisco Franco in Mad- 
rid. The fruit of that enterprise was his eight- 
volume biography Francisco Franco y su 

1886 


tiempo (1984). The present sumptuously pro- 
duced version presents a slightly trimmed-down 
text together with an abundance of graphic 
material and documents. 

Much is made by La Cierva of the fact that, 
despite constant rumours, Franco did not leave 
memoirs. The Caudillo is alleged to have said, 
“I have not written memoirs and I have no 
plans to do so. Too many people would come 
out badly.” Accordingly, La Cierva insinuates, 
his volumes, submitted in manuscript to Fran- 
co himself and sparsely annotated by him, are 
as near as we will ever get to memoirs. Sudrez 
Femfindez lacks the outrageous flamboyance 
and volatility of the irrepressible La Cierva, 
opting for a tone of hushed respect rather than 
racy familiarity. Throughout his rambling 
narrative, he is open and undeviating in his 
admiration for his subject. He writes plodding- 
ly and in the style of the 1940s “Crusade" his- 
toriography, seeing communist conspiracy at 
every turn. He also claims to present surrogate 
memoirs by virtue of reprinting numerous 
documents, including an unrevealing fragment 
of autobiography. 

Juan Pablo Fusi docs something altogether 
less ambitious and yet much further-reaching. 
He has produced a dense and dispassionate 
reappraisal of Franco's career, crisply written 
and cool where the others are verbose and 
partisan. A decade after his death, the major 
obstacle to serious assessment of Franco is 
curiously his greatest achievement, his survival 
across different historical epochs. Dr Fusi, in 
his concise and careful study, sets out to ex- 
plain the apparently contradictory elements of 
Franco's career that arose precisely out of this 
fact. A cold-blooded military rebel in 1936 and 
a cruel dictator in the 1940s, Franco yet man- 
aged to avoid the fate of his German and Ita- 
lian partners in crime. In the 1950s, he became 
a favoured ally of the United States and grud- 
gingly permitted a process of economic mod- 
ernization in the 1960s. Finally, without ever 
relaxing the machinery of police terror on 
which his regime was built, he was plausibly 


presented as the father of his people in the 
1970s. For his supporters, this gradual evolu- 
tion absolved him from a fascist past which 
somehow diminished in importance the longer 
he lived beyond it. Time was Franco's greatest 
ally, but that is no excuse for La Cierva and 
Su£rez permitting its passage to obscure the 
real nature of his rule. Equally, as Fusi points 
out, anti-Francoisl assessments of the Caudillo 
have been flawed by their refusal to confront 
the social stability and economic change 
achieved under his regime or the consequent 
acceptance of the dictatorship by large seg- 
ments of the population. 

Franco’s inscrutable pragmatism reached its 
apogee during the Civil War. His German 
allies condemned his strategy as over-cautious 
and uninspired. Understandably, as commit- 
ted Francoists, La Cierva and Sudrez Fernfin- 
dez regard him as a very great military strateg- 
ist. What is more curious is that Fusi refers to 
his generalship on four separate occasions as 
"brilliant”. This is hard to swallow as n military 
rather than a political judgment. Apnrt from 
their strategic deficiencies, which were the de- 
spair of the German advisers, the excessive 
caution, the obsession with logistics, the refus- 
al to cede any territory no matter what the cost. 
Franco's military decisions were always sub- 
ordinate to long-term political considerations. 
It was possible For him to have won the war 
earlier but he had other priorities. He con- 
ducted a slow war of attrition and thereby 
facilitated a thoroughgoing purge of his repub- 
lican enemies from the rearguard. He used a 
slow campaign to establish political supremacy 
over more flamboyant rivals. 

The most flagrant example was in the au- 
tumn of 1936, wheq his armies were poised to 
sweep into Madrid. Vital, breathing-space was 
given to the beleaguered capital, time for ar- 
rival of the International Brigades and Soviet 
equipment, when he paused in order to relieve 
the besieged Nationalists trapped in the Alcfi- 
zar of Toledo. By this great symbolic act, he 
captured for his own use the most potent myth 


S. Fischer’s Centenary 


of the Nationalist side and paved the way a few 
days later to being made Commander-in-Chief 
of the Nationalist Armies, Head of Govern- 
ment and Head of State. 

His military style, more appropriate to a 
minor colonial war, reflected both his early 
experiences in Spanish Morocco as a column . 
commander and a deep-seated contempt for 
the Spanish working class. Indeed, the subse- 
quent stability of the post-war regime was built 
upon the repressive apparatus set up in the 
early 1940s with help from the Gestapo. It 
turned the daily lives of his opponents into a 
spiral of denunciations, arrests, tortures and 
firing squads. The scale of repression - with 
estimates of prisoners in labour camps and jails 
ranging from 200,000 to 1 million and over 
200,000 executions - served as a lesson for 
decades. Only an. occasional reminder, like the 
execution of the communist Julian Grimau in 
1963, was necessary thereafter. This is nn 
aspect of the regime discussed seriously by 
Fusi, but dismissed in passing by La Cierva and 
Sudrez Fernandez. Fusi uses Franco’s visceral 
anti-communism to explain much, from his in- 
itial hatred of the Popular Front, which he saw 
as a communist intrigue , to his bizarre plans for 
the survival of his regime after his death. 

A more subtle form of repression, not dis- 
cussed by any of Franco’s biographers, was cor- 
ruption. Post-wnr hunger and poverty spawned 
a black market (the cstraperio) and a prostitu- 
tion network. Despite a reputation for stifling 
personal puritanism, he never took nction 
against corruption. Spectacular fortunes were 
made by some of Franco’s henchmen. Mal- 
practices - ranging from the Argentinian 
wheat, sent in 1949 to relieve Spain's hunger 
and sold abroad before it arrived, to the huge 
Matesn machinery export swindle of 1969 - 
were benevolently ». verlooked by the Caudillo. 
Franco was fortunate. The misdeeds of the 
1940s were committed while the world’s media 
were involved elsewhere; those of the 1950s 
when the Cold War justified everything. Such 
good fortune reflected a sinuous ability to 
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NOTABLE 

BOOKS 

Conflict la Northern Irafaad 

lit Hil a r y, PwMw irt 

ihtCfealtoas* 

DONALD P. DOUMITT 
Explores new ideas in search of a 
peaceful solution by analyzing the 
problem of violence, the use of power 
tactics and manipulation of the working 
class. A well-documented study. 1985 
247 pp. Ulus. Paper $10.45 
Nuclear War ‘ 

NllawpWcal Fcnpccifws 
EDITED BY MICHAEL ALLEN FOX 
& LEO OROARKE 

An anthology focusing on the major 
moral concern of our lime, with 
contributions from some of North 
America’s foremost philosophers. 1985 
278 pp. $23.00 



The Art Dcce Skyscraper 
in New fork Revised Edition 

NORBERT ME5SLER 

Documents an era when technology and 
art combined to produce a unique urban 
landscape. 1986 218 pp. Ulus. Paper 
$14.80 

Early foars 

RALPH KIRKPATRICK 
Kirkpatrick (1911-84), a pioneer in 
performance and recording of early 
keyboard music, . .temperately 
describes his New England childhood 
and offers delightful extracts from his 
journals and letters about his studies in 
Europe 1931-33. . .complemented by 
outspoken comments on his famous 
mentors. . . (Landowska, Boulanger, the 
Dolmetsch. family ] Publishers Wtekly 
1985 128 pp. Wua. $254)0 

Efaa Wolfesx ( 188 * 1974 ) 
OiMld tif m Twrii ttfc Ban t utf 


CAROLINE CEPIN BBNSER 
"The book's prime virtue lies in its 
prolific musical illustrations, from 
which it is immediately obvious how 
decisively recognizable Vfellesz's idiom 
is.'—TLS 1986 407 pp. $49.50 

KitpiRg Nm Draaw AJIva 


tilMlfWI. . .. 

THOMAS R; PEAKE 

comprehensive histwy of the 
nonviolent mdwraent which did ] ; 
botend with the assassinatiofi oC ' 

Df. Martin Luther King In 1968. : 
forthcoming Late Rail 1986 ca. 480 pp. 
STfruoa r 

Mamftmi, 

NfcUftMdWork 

The firtf newly enlarged and oniv ; . 


.teinptee translation of the Original 
Sa Vk<( son Oeuvre, by the 

Etotye lHipard, 
Propfcctof Prototl - 

DAVIDS. REYNOLDS 
"Hus sensational anthology will , 
introduce to most renders a virtually 
forgotten radical Jdiirnaliirt, ‘pomogodn 
novelist and friend and defender of , 
Poe.. . —Daniel Aaron, Harvard 
University. 1986 232 pp. $42.40 
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adjust to the international context. This was 
amply demonstrated during the Second World 
War, and all three authors discuss at length the 
process whereby Spain was kept out of the 
hostilities. As an openly declared enemy of 
liberal democracy and bolshevism, there was 
no doubt where Franco’s sympathies lay when 
Hitler unleashed a war to exterminate both. At 
(he historic meeting between Fbhrer and 
Caudillo at Hendaye on October 23, 1940, only 
Hitler's reluctance to commit resources to 
overcoming Spain’s economic exhaustion 
stood in the way of Franco's joining the Axis 
war effort. In other words, Spain was saved 
from world war not, as Sudrez Ferafindez 
would have us believe, by Franco's genius but 
because, as Fusi demontrates, his price was too 
high. 

The Soviet Union's entry into the war ulti- 
mately saved Franco from the consequences of 
his fascist aspirations. His propaganda began 
to deride the Soviet Union as “the common 
enemy". The sending of the Blue Division of 
Falangist fanatics to right in Russia, an attempt 
to repay the “debt of blood” contracted with 
"our comrades of the Axis" during the Civil 
War, was reinterpreted as part of a continuing 
crusade against communism and struck a chord 
among the Allies. Once Hitler was defeated, 
the regime's fascist trappings were dropped 
and Franco redefined his objectives as “order, 
unity and just to hang on". Flirtation with the 
Axis received the merely token punishment of 
exclusion from the United Nations. After 
Churchill’s iron curtain speech at Fulton, it was 
□!1 plain sailing. The Cold War converted Fran- 
co into “the Sentinel of the West”. By Septem- 
ber 1950, he was happily accepting US bases in 
return for credits and military aid. Two years 
Inter, Spain had been accepted into the United 
Nations and Franco declared “1 have finally 
won the Civil War". 

No area is more revealing of the essential 
Franco than his dealings with the left. Franco 
treated the opposition with an extraordinary 
mixture of brutality, luck and cold skill. There 
was brutality in the repression; more than an 
element of luck in finding the communists and 
the other leftist forces bitterly divided among 
themselves; and above all the skill to know 
when and how to drive wedges between his 
opponents. A vivid example of (his was the way 
in which he made a private agreement over the 


I. A; A. Thompson 1 

JAMESS.AMELANG 
Honored Citizens of Barcelona: Patrician 
culture and class relations, 1490-1714 
259pp. Guildford; Princeton University Press. 
£21.50; 

0691054614 

Early-modern Barcelona has been dubbed 
“the Sleeping Beauty; of the Mediterranean’'. . 
Over the two centuries from 1500 the city 
changed little and hardly grew. Economic slug- 
gishness and institutional stability gave local 
society a strong sense of continuity. However, 
one fundamental change did take place. 

Alteration* in the Uvial ramiuwitinn nmtu. 


succession with Don Juan, the heir to the 
throne, in the (ate 1940s and so destroyed 
socialist-monarchist negotiations just when it 
seemed that they might bear fruit. Even 
earlier, the manipulated referendum of July 
1947 had undermined the idea that the 
monarchists, the socialists or even the com- 
munists could muster equivalent popular sup- 
port. All three authors stress the paternalistic 
elements in Franco’s rule as the basis of the real 
popularity Which he began to enjoy during the 
1950s. However, only Fusi provides a really 
convincing account of how the dictator's well- 
laid plans for the future resulted in his night- 
mare come true, the re-establishment of demo- 
cracy and the legalization of political parties, 
including the communists. La Cierva is out- 
rageous at this point. He describes the Fran- 
coist army officers who consistently tried to 
overthrow democracy as "the guarantors of the 
transition” and ends with an astonishing flour- 
ish. “The historian", as he endearingly refers 
to himself, “sincerely thinks that if, God will- 
ing, democracy is definitively consolidated in 
Spain, Franco will have been right, tighter than 
ever in his life.” 

What is to be made of Franco’s extraordin- 
ary mixture of duplicity, detachment and im- 
placability? A curious feature of the last ten 
years in Spain has been the success of books 
written by members of the Caudiiio’s entour- 
age, from his ADC General Franco Salgado- 
Araujo to his family doctor. They have collec- 
tively, and perhaps inadvertently, portrayed a 
petty-minded mediocrity. This rings true only 
in part. His simplicity and his peasant cunning 
certainly helped iij the masterly cabinet reshuf- 
fles which kept the various Francoist factions 
dependent oh him. No one as dottily simple as 
the Franco of some recent publications stays in 
power for so long. Nor is it true that he had no 
ideas at all. In early life, obsessions with com- 
munism and freemasonry inspired him to 
pseudonymous flights of erudition. In power, 
however, he rarely read books or newspapers 
and had no interest in “culture". He took up 
painting because Churchill did and golf to 
emulate President Eisenhower. His obsessions 
were hunting and fishing trips on which shady 
deals were often struck by his collaborators. 
His pleasures were films, shown in his private 
■ viewing-room, and television. He did the foot- 
ball pools and even won a substantial sum in 


: eminent and, on the other, the citizens were 
accepted as integral members of the nobility. 
That “pad” was cemented by the creation of a 
distinctive, filite culture based on liberal educa- 
tion, sophistication and civility as essential 
characteristics of all members of the upper 
class. Ametang writes, “Distinctions between 
acquired or inherited virtue played a far lesser 
role in defining the newj united ruling class of 
the early modem period than did the binding 
tie of shared knowledge.” 

The analysis is conducted, therefore, on two 
planes, one sociological, the other cultural. 
Three chapters trace social mobility through 
the “honored citizenship", the rise Of doctora 
and jurists (the gaudints), and the movement 
of the nobility into the city and into the law. A 
” ne 
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1969, a stroke of “good fortune” which M 
doubt convinced him of the egalitarian naC 
of his regime. re 

However, what sometimes appeared to he 
mediocrity concealed his most powerful 
weapon, what the Spaniards caU dejar hour or 
turning a blind eye. One ex-Foreign Mimier 
commented in this respect: “to be a minister of 
Franco is to be a little king who does whatever 
he feels like without restraint from the Caod- 
illo”. The ultimate source of his power lay in 
astutely playing off the familias, or power 
groups, of the coalition which won the Civil 
War. His devious insouciance enveloped them 
in Byzantine competitions for the spoils of 
power. The process whereby he appointed and 
discarded ministers with a ruthless dispassfcn 
and thus maintained his position as the grand 
arbiter of the familias is ably discussed by 
all three biographers, but most sharply by 
Fusi. 

Neither originality nor mediocrity were the 
hallmarks of Franco, but rather patience, 
cruelty and cunning. Fusi produces a coma- 
ring character study of the cold, reserved, 
slow-moving Franco and of that indefinable 
quality, so akin to good luck, his ability simply 
to survive by waiting for the wind to change, 
“magisterial inertia". Neither La Cierva nor 
Sufirez Femfindez goes beyond an implicit 
acceptance of his genius and even-handed 
statesmanship. Even in the years of the “eco- 
nomic miracle”, when he had allegedly “mel- 
lowed”, Franco remained ready to unleash sav- 
age repression. Appeals from the Pope and 
many heads of state were unable to prevent the 
execution of Grimau in 1963. Striking worirw 
were still being shot and leftists executed in fee 
turbulent 1970s as he tried to ensure the surviv- 
al of his dictatorship after his death. Fusi points 
out that Franco simply did not understand the 
complexities of industrialized society. He per- 
ceived strikes and student demonstrations as 
the work of foreign agitators and reacted 
accordingly. The harsh face of the patriarch is 
conveniently forgotten by both La Cierva and 
Sufirez Fernfindez, although their view from 
the inside, if used with caution, is not without 
its insights. Added to the profusion of photo- 
graphs, maps, posters and documents in which 
their biographies abound, it makes them, in 
their very different ways; almost as indispens- 
able as Fusi. 


the Catalan nobility was very much larger in 
1700 than in 1500, inflated by well over 800 
royal creations, many of them, no doubt, ex-' 
“honored citizens” and gaudints. Have we * 
fusion of Elites, or a swamping of traditions 
values? A much more comprehensive sociolo- 
gical analysis of “cuitura”. is needed (ban has 
presumably been possible. ... . 

Honored Citizens of Barcelona is an original 
contribution to the history of enrly-mo4wn 
dlite culture and mobility which will haves 
wide appeal, not least for its 
approach. One comparison not pursued, M 
deserving attention, is that with Castile, if offif 
because the Castilian experience, 
inflation of honours actually reinforced tra®* 

tional values of blood and lineage in the sevCT- 


. recomposition of Barcelona's dllle and the con- 
struction of a new ideological basis for ruling- 
class hegemony (hat is the qubject of this,, the 
first of a promised three-part study of 1 “culture” : 
in modem Catalonia, ! 

;.j - An oligarchy of about ohe hundred “him* 

. bred citizens” (ciutadaHs Honrats) emerged - 
frotn lhc reforms of 1490-1510, dominating the' 

. government df Barcclon a and enjoying the prk 
‘ sieges of nobility. Already distanced from the 
merchant community . by "a skilful transposi- i 
Mon to the uibaq sphere of the Valu^/imij 
modesofbebavior of the feudal arist&xacy’Vlt; 
> AmelarigV thesis that the bariy-modeni 
- period saw this civic otigarehy and^t2biiia v s^ 
i established nobility fused >r(td a pnlfied oibah 
patriciate ai, on the one hand, tile gentry 
V. ' themobU*^r« ?, 


(bis is studied with ingenuity and sensitivity 
from evidence drawn from an impressive range 
of cultural form*, the language of pamphlets, '' - 
diaries, carnival poems, funeral orations . (he \- 
ciinicula of colleges, the disputations -of 
academic, the anthropology of public fcStiv- 
als, even the architecture of the balcdnv. v 
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the iHtfrflity.pf education, but cultural nobility 
was omy qqeof various theoretical diriiensioni 
of 1WWI% pad what we need to know is how '■ 
. to the wM4y/as a whole bad abandoned 
alternahva enf«ria ■ * ... 


. Voices Frotn The Spanish Civil War? 
recollections of . Scottish Vdiunteers in „ 

can Spdin 193649, edited by Ian MaclW* 
(369pp. Edinburgh: Polygon. 

£9.95. 0 948275 19 7), contains oral 

- twenty Scottish members of the Ihternafaw 
Brigade who supported the Republic 0 . . ,, 

- Cockbum in Spain: Despatches^* 
Spanish Civil War , edited, by James, 
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zpanisn uwi war , eaireu uy jo»--r, . . l 
,( 208pp, Lawrence and Wisbart-. ; 

■£4,95. 0 85315 668 9), contains aS ®^Lj 
reports written from the front by . • . 
Gockburn . Most of the despatches V &*- . - 
tished in the Communist Daify W°rnery 
others in Cockbum’s own news^hce » 
1/Veiek.’ Also included are extracts fo®* • 
-hpflk. id .SpW,,-. * *** * ’ i: 
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The library of 
world literature 

Penguin Classics is an unrivalled collection of world literature, spanning the centuries and comprising 
masterpieces from over twenty languages in attractive and affordable editions. 

The standard of translations and introductions is of the highest order - a glance at the current list of editors 
which includes Christopher Ricks, Frank Kermode, Anthony Burgess, Gore Vidal, Angus Wilson and 
Raymond Williams reveals a level of critical authority unsurpassed in the field of literary publishing. 
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EUROPEAN LITERATURE 

The greatest European writers are published in 
translation in Penguin Classics, spanning the centuries 
and comprising masterpieces from the major 
languages. 

A selection would include poets (Dante, Heine, 

Rimbaud), novelists (Cervantes, Manzoni, Fontane, 
Flaubert, Dostoyevsky, Proust), dramatists (Goethe, 
Racine, Molibre, Ibsen, Chekhov) as well as 
• philosophers and essayists - an embodiment of the 
modem Western literary tradition. 

NEW TITLES THIS AUTUMN FROM 
PENGUIN CLASSICS 

MONT ST. MICHEL AND CHARTRES DAISY MILLER 

InVoSuAlMby Raymond Introduction by Geoflrcy Moore and 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 

I adrenbltfous 8 ^ Slavery are part of an 
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I ORfENTAtAND FAR 
EASTERN IiTERATURE 

Oriental and Far Eastern series of 
emphasize’ its truly global nature, 
works of the great mbralists, like Confucius and 
Mencius are published alongside the poetry of Basho 

** famous Jh/e of Genii by 
vturasaki. Recent volump« inrfuHo 


j Camay £4.95 

THE LAST OFTHE MOHICANS 
James Penlmorc Coops 
WUh an Introduction by Richard 
Slotkin 095 

DIVINE RIGHT AND DEMOCRACY: 
Hie Political Theory of Stuart 
England 

Edited by Dsvid WooUon £5.95 

FRAOHENTSfROM MY DIARY 
Maxim Gorky 

Translated by Moure Budberg 
£2.95 

SELECTED VERSE >. 

Heinrich Heine 

Introduction and ProseTransUtlon 
try Peter Branscombe £355 

THB AMBASSADORS 

Sh^CyHanyUvin 050. 


Notes by Patrida Crick £1,50 

THE BEGGAR’S OPERA 
John Gay 

Edited by Bryan Lough rey and 
T.O. Tread weU £2.93 

NEWSONGS FROM A JADETERRACE 
An Anthology of Early Chinese Love 


w , P t T a,nm e which is designed to 
introduce lesser known writere.whoait* neverthe- 
ess, an important part of American literary history. 


Translated by Anne Blrrell with an 
Introduction by J.H. Prynne £4.95 

THB OCTOPUSASloiy of California 

Frank Norris 

Introduction hy Kevin Stan £4.95 

THE SATYR ICON and 
APOCOLOCYNTOBlS 
Petroruus and Seneca Tran dated by 
J.P. Sullivan £3.95 

COLLECTED POEMS 
Arthur Rimbaud 

Introduction and Prose Translation fay 
Oliver Bernard' £4.95 
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A champion of justice 


Franco Venturi 

t'ESAHE BECCARIA 

Complete Works: Volumes One and Two 
Edited by Luigi Firpo, Fiamii Francioniand 
Glanmarco Gaspari. 

721pp. and 549pp. Milan: Mediobanca. 
Available only to libraries and cultural 
associations. 

Italians are currently preoccupied with the 
literary heritage that has gradually accumu- 
lated in the libraries, the archives and the 
schools. Should wc preserve it, refurbish ii or 
completely restore it? The edition of a text is a 
painstaking attempt to return to the origins, 
and at the same lime to trace the path which the 
text has followed on its way to us. The national 
edition of the works of Cesnre Bcccario. of 
which two volumes, for the present, have been 
published, is a Jiving example of this desire to 
get back to the original text and at the same 
time to understand its historical path. 

The political motivation behind this national 
edition is obvious, dedicated ns it is to (he 
Milanese lawyer Adolfo Tino, an active mem- 
ber of the Resistance and one of the founders 
of the Pnrtito d'Azlone. The encouragement to 
carry it out came from Mediobanca, of which 
Tino was president for two decades, and which 
was subsequently directed by Enrico Cuccia, 
the patron of this edition. It has been edited by 
Luigi Firpo, who has given us so many exem- 
plary editions of Italian political thought, from 
Cumpnnella onwards. And the editor has 
found two excellent young collaborators, 
Gianni Francioni and Gianmarco Gaspari, 
who could hardly belter personify the scrupu- 
lous dedication which characterizes this young 
generation of philologists, and their intense, 
almost tortured desire to get to the roots of the 
texts they study, without lapsing, os a result, 
into those forms of hyper-restoration to which 
so many buildings and works of literature have 
been subjected in recent years. 

The problems that Firpo and his collabor- 
ators have had to face have been manifold. In 
Beccaria genius and uncertainty, lucidity and 
listlessness were united in unexpected, para- 
doxical forms. The intellectual courage which 
made him the champion of the reform of jus- 
tice in the century of the Enlightenment coex- 
isted in him with a profound passivity, an un- 
conquerable form of about Ja which always held 
him back from participating in the everyday 
battle in defence of hi$ own, ideas; There was a 
Rousseauesque. streak in his temperament, 

: which right from the very beginning prevented 
him from playing a role of his owii among the > 
Parisian philosopher , from responding to in- 
vitations, urgings and eulogies which came to 
him from all over Europe. Voltaire could not 
even entice hi m to Fe mey . As for Ca t hen ne II , 
When she was waiting for him to come to her 
Sidb fn St Petersburg, Beccaria was happy to 
follow the advice of D’Alembert, who told him 
to Stay in Milan, enjoying from afar the 
, admiration of the Empress, whom it was un- 
doubtedly better, he addedi to have as a lover 


than us a wife. So great was this passivity that it 
led Beccaria to accept and indeed to praise the 
translation which Morcllet had made of his 
book Dei delitti e ticlle pens, despite the fact 
that the translation modified, if not the letter, 
then certainly the spirit and the structure of the 
original. 

Whnt Beccaria had written was not a treatise 
on penal law but an expression of the rebellion 
and protest of an extremely sensitive and clear- 
thinking individual against the injustice , cruel- 
ty and inequality of the world around him. 
Mordlet's attempt to transform it, in his own 
definition, into a Trait t in the classical French 
spirit, had an effect of exceptional historical 
importance, impressing on the whole of 
Europe the need for a reform of its penal 
codes. It was through Morellet's translation, 
published in 1766, that Dei delitti e delle pens 
came to the knowledge of sovereigns and 
magistrates, of monarchies and republics. 
Diderot’s protest against this translation re- 
mained unpublished. Beccaria himself, far 
from defending his own text, accepted that of 
the Parisian philosopher, which soon became 
the vuignte, and was reprinted and translated 
in London and Leipzig, Madrid and Venice. 

And yet the Italian text, the original words 
ihnt Beccaria had written, continued to shine 
with a special light of their own. And it is this 
light that (he edition published by Gianni Fran- 
cioni in the first volume of these Opere restores 
to us with perfect clarity. Here we are no lon- 
ger in the halls of the eighteenth-century courts 
or in the courtrooms of the tribunals of the 
ancien regime. Wc find ourselves back in the 
little room in Pietro Verri's house in Milan, 
during the winter of 1763-4, beside the earth- 
enware stove which has been preserved to this 
day, and in the company of the few friends who 
formed what was at that time polemically 
named the Accademia dei Pugni (the 
M Academy of Fisticuffs”). 

Here the most topical and burning issues of 
the day were being discussed at a decisive mo- 
ment In the European Enlightenment, when 
the great enterprise of the Encyclopedic was 
drawing near to its conclusion, which it was to 
reach in 1765, when in Paris new ideas and 
problems were being searched for in Nicotas- 
Antoine Boulanger, in Helvdtius and in the 
new physiocracy, when Scotland was begin- 
ning to establish itself as one of the fun- 
damental centres of modern economics and 
historiography, and when the most important 
political text of that decade, Jean-Jacqucs 
Rousseau's Contrat Social, had only just been 
published (a pirated edition of this work was 
produced around 1764 by the Livorno book- 
seller who Was to publish Del delitti e delle 
pene). From this small world, composed, 
with the exception of one clergyman, entirely 
of nobles and patricians, was born the most 
lively Italian periodical of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, // Caffi, 

A painting, which has been preserved for 
two centuries by the heirs of Pietro Verri, 
shows us the editors of the periodical reading 
and discussing with one another. The most 
isolated and solitary figure is Beccaria, totally 


The Count-Duke of Olivares 
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J. H. Elliott 
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absorbed in the thoughts aroused in him by the 
book he is reading and yet, we feel, intimately 
linked with the other young gentlemen of the 
Accademia dei Pugni. He was twenty-five 
years old. and had only recently emerged from 
an education which he himself described os 
"fanatical”, in other words, clerical and tradi- 
tional. 

He had already been in conflict with his 
family and with the Milanese authorities on the 
occasion of his wedding. Among his friends he 
had found a refuge from the apprehensions, 
fears and uncertainties which beset him. In 
vain did he proclaim himself an Epicurean. His 
whole mind was engaged in the search for a 
truth which could give him that certainty which 
at every moment he felt elude him; a truth 
which might have been scientific (ever since 
boyhood he had been known as newtoncino - 
"little Newton” - because of the mathematical 
abilities which made him, as Schumpeter has 
said, one of the precursors of modern econo- 
mic analysis); a truth which he sought in phi- 
losophy, meditating on the works of Helvgtius. 
But his vocation lay elsewhere: it lay in taking 
upon his own shoulders the crushing burden, 
accumulated over the centuries, of judicial 
cruelties, prisons, torture and capital punish- 
ment, to replace it with a radically reformed 
penal system, based on social calculation and 
individual reason. Bentham and Condorcet 
would be the heirs and continuers of Beccaria’s 
work. The increasingly clear distinction be- 
tween sin and crime would eventually modify 
the legal codes of the whole of Europe. Barely 
twenty years were to pass before in Tuscany 
the archduke Peter Leopold was to publish, in 
1787, the first legislation -which completely 
abolished torture and the death penalty. 

Beccaria's pamphlet was pregnant with this 
future, laden with the developments which 
were to be born from it in the following de- 
cades. His style corresponded perfectly with 
the task that he had entrusted to his own work. 
It is a youthful style, improvised, born from the 
rejection of every model. He certainly admired 
the encyclopaedists, but when he spoke of tor- 
ture, the death penalty, and guarantees for the 
accused, he put into his words something that 
they had not expressed, that “tremor" which, 
he used to say, could not fail to take hold of the 
mind of anyone called to pass judgment on his 
equals. The inner rhythm of the work, the very 
aspect of it which was altered by Morellet, was 
anything but classical. As Diderot noted, in 
these pages "calm suddenly follows upon fury 
and fury upon calm, without there being any 
movement to prepare for or conceal these 
-moral dissonances”. 

In every country the debate was ainitnated. 
As far as Britain is concerned, there is little to 
add to the magisterial exposition by Leon 
Radzinowicz. Beccaria’s words touched the 
deepest fibres of the minds of men like Sylves- 
ter Douglas, Baron Glenbervie, William 
Blackstone, Samuel Romilly and Jeremy 
Bentham. Discussions on the subject of Dei 
delitti e delle pene proliferated (the most un- 
compromising objections came from the pain- 
ter Allan Ramsay). In the case of other coun- 
tries, like Spain, the revived interest of recent 
years in characters such as Campomones and 
Floridablanca now makes It easier to follow the 
routes by which Beccaria’s thought penetrated 
into a difficult and passionate 'milieu. In 
Greece, under Turkish domination, the trans- 
lation by Coray, the most level-headed and 
sophisticated patriot jn the period of transition 
1 from the eighteenth tq the nineteenth century, 
marked a particularly Significantly stage, /uid 
thus we could go on, following, even iiito tlie 
most Unexpected corners’, the reflections of 
Beccaria’s mind, and thought. In ltaiy the re- 
rapt ionwas especially variegated, modelling 
itself on the different local situations., In 
Venice he was insulted with a term which was 
then used for (he first time. He was called a 
bemuse of His egalitarianism andhis 
Rousseauesque Conception of human society. 

, In l^aples not Oven such a man as Filangierl 
could jo ak tar ps accepting legislation which 
abolish wl ^ death penalty : In Rome 
Dei delltlt e delle pene Wrtsput on tlie Index 

all the wrongs atid ima- 
whiph the papacy had hehped Upoji Italy 
'V- JJS J e MilW Bedcarik met with 

• ^ solid support,! 

' r * rid ^ Wiriv the 
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most authentic character of local culture H 
grandson Alessandro Manzoni would later b! 
seen as a nineteenth-century reincarnation of 
him. 

Against this international and cosmopolitan 
background we can achieve a better under, 
standing of that reforming energy which never 
ceased to make itself felt from the momeiu 
when Dei delitti e delle pene was published in 
July 1764, anonymously, by Auben in Livor- 
no. The documentation is in the first volumeof 
the Opere, which is entirely dedicated to Bec- 
caria’s capolavoro. The introductions, the 
notes and the appendices constitute a veritable 
. encyclopaedia of the Italian Enlightenment in 
its springtime, in the 1760s and 1770s. Luigi 
Firpo has provided us with a detailed descrip- 
tion of the Italian editions of Dei delitti e dellt 
pene, an absolute forest of small booksellers 
and distributors over the course of two centur- 
ies. from Aubert who, after the publication of 
Beccaria's book, soon became the editor of 
one of the two Tuscan republications of Dide- 
rot and D’Alembert's Encyclopedic, to the 
most recent editions, the most moving of 
which, for a present-day Italian, is the one 
edited by Piero Calamandrei, with the tragic 
dates 1943-4, one of the first signs of the return 
to civilization and liberty after the liberation of 
Florence. 

The illustrations, chosen according to the 
same strictly documentary criterion which in- 
spires the whole of this edition, are eloquent, 
from the 1766 portrait of Beccaria, already 
showing the signs of premature corpulence, to 
the celebrated frontispiece which he himself 
conceived specially for the first edition of Dd 
delitti e delle pene, where we see Justice, in the 
person of Minerva, dismissing in disgust u 
executioner who offers her some chopped-ofl 
heads, while she smiles, on the other hand, at 
the tools to be used by tlie convicts who will 
redeem through their own manual labour the 
harm which they have done to society. 

If the first volume is a voyage of discovery in 
Beccaria's most celebrated work, in the second 
we are ourselves seized anew, two centuries 
later, by the doubts and uncertainties which 
seemed to take hold of the author as soon ns his 
early youth had faded. The articles inserted in 
II Caffi are a genuine pleasure to read, so 
subtle are they, so intelligent and so percep- 
tive, Then follow the attempts which Beccaria 
made to be as original and profound as he had 
shown himself in the field of the penal code 
when venturing now Into the vast fields of liter- 
ary theory and the nascent sociology. Thus w 
find republished the fragmentary writings that 
he laboriously worked away at in the hope of 
arriving at a complete reinterpretation of 
human society; a project which was simul- 
taneously being carried out by Lord Karnes 
and which was finally to issue, in 1776, u> 
Adam Smith's masterpiece. Beccaria wasonct 
again putting himself at the centre of the Euro- 
pean Enlightenment. But how could a young, 
man still in his twenties write a serood Da 
delitti e delle penel The editors of this volume 
have demonstrated, nevertheless, that in ®j 
case of a writer like Beccaria it is right 
important to follow even the attempts Jhal 
came to a dead end, which weighed on His bean 
for years like a rebuke, but which for us are so 
many proofs of the vitality, of what Voltaire a 
that time called the "school of Milan . ■ 

In political economy Beccaria was to finu 

outlet for his energies. He was to 
professor of this science, in Milan, and one _ 
the very first in Italy. He himself never p 
fished the text of his lectures, and it is ktown _ 
us only through the edition published aim 
. two centuries ago, by CiistOdi, which is in , 
gent need of refurbishing, of restoration, 
this is what the editors of the Opere 
• together With not only (he corresponden 

■ ■ also the immense mass of writings 
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' Beccaria, when he became for two. a* !. 

fironri the beginning of the 1770a, a shrewo 
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administrative and economic reform uv 
, * of Maria Teresa , and Joseph 11. fo; W ' ‘ • j Q 
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Parisian dissonances 


Be nedetta Craverl 

GIOVANNI MACCHI A 

Lcrovinedi Parigl 

417pp. Milan: Mondadori. L30.000. 


In 1934, shortly after he had been appointed 
Professor of English Literature at the Univers- 
ity of Rome, Mario Praz examined a twenly- 
two-year-old student who presented his 
graduate thesis on Baudelaire as critic. That 
student's name was Giovanni Macchia, and his 
thesis was to become the first in his series of 
important contributions to Baudelaire critic- 
ism- Fifty years later, he was to draw a fine 
portrait of the author of La carne, la morie, it 
diavolo, a milestone in the understanding of 
Praz - whom Edmund Wilson called "the genie 
of via Giulia”. 

The friendship between Praz and Macchia 
was not merely founded on circumstance (they 
were colleagues at the same university for de- 
cades and became respectively the most emi- 
nent Italian scholars of English and French 
literature); there were also more basic affini- 
ties between them. Both went far beyond the 


limits of their own academic disciplines, to ex- 
plore other literatures. In Macchia’s words, 
they were lured by the “dream” of “abolishing, 
in literary criticism, all distinctions between 
past and present, between the literature which 
is becoming and that which has already been 
made” (// mito di Parigi, 1965). Both, though 
in varying degrees, were to extend their studies 
into the history of art and of taste (Macchia, for 
instance, wrote the entry on Watteau for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica), creating what be- 
came two monuments of learning and intelli- 
gence: Praz’s enthusiasm for collecting pro- 
duced La corn della vita, a remarkable museum 
of the Empire style, and Macchia created a 
splendid library. 

“The ceaseless exploration of the relations 
between one book and another, one form and 
another’’, which has been remarked on in Praz, 
is also found in Macchia's work and is one of the 
most fascinating elements in Le rovine di 
Parigi. The book contains fifty essays, written 
between 1966 and 1984, on French subjects 
ranging from Montaigne to Proust; the first 
forty-one essays concentrate on an idea of 
literature as destruction, and prepare us for the 
nine final essays which give the book its title. 
These deal with the visionary nightmare of the 


Grievances in Eden 


David Coward 

JACQUES CASANOVA DE SEINGALT 
fcosameron: or The story of Edward and 
Elizabeth 

Edited and translated by Rachel Zurer 
260pp. Jenna Press, 37 W 8th St, New York, 
NY 10011. $17.95. 
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An acre of Middlesex, said Macaulay, is far 
better than a principality in Utopia. Casanova, 
who was as immodest as he was naive, wanted 
both. With the Icosameron, a vast, rambling 
imaginary voyage of a novel, he hoped to daz- 
zle Europe and at last achieve the financial 
independence which a mixture of human and 
cosmic perversity had always denied him. He 
wrote five drafts in as many years, switched 
from Italian to French in order to reach a wider 
public, but found subscribers reluctant to buy 
his book when it was published in Prague in 
1788. The cost of publication wiped him out - 
again - but with the resilience which is part of 
his charm, he soldiered on. He discoursed on 
astral physics and the squaring of the cube, but 
convinced no one. Doomed to remain at Dux 
in Bohemia, where he was paid 80 guineas a 
year to act as Count Waldstein’s librarian, be 
collapsed slowly, like a gaily painted montgol- 
fiirc with a slow puncture, until his death in 
1798. • 

• Casanova’s greatest artistic achievement 
was his life. His autobiography is both true and 
false in proportions now difficult to define, but 
he remains eternally fascinating, as the best 
documented case of Don Juanism. His utopian 
■ novel, on the other hand, with only imagina- 

• lion lo recommend it, merely adds a chapter to 

the history of the extravagance of the human 
mind. . - • 

In 1533, Edward and Elizabeth are lost at 
sea. In 1615, they turn up, looking not a day 
dlder, with an account of their adventures in 
the ProtocosmOs, a world inside our globe, 
'vhere time Is measured differently. In a long 
commentary on Genesis, Casanova demons- 
hates that the Protocosmos is none other than 
the Garden of Eden, It is always midday and its 
j liriy Inhabitants, called- Megamicres, live on 

• ’ perfumes and liquids and use a language ma.de 
up of vowels Which are “heard” through the 
skin. We learn about horseless carriages, foun- 
tain-pens and helicopter horses, as we would 
WpbcLof an author who classed himself as. “a 

. ; Christian’ fortified by philosophic". Thus far, 

• (he Icosameron is a jolly romp sired by Swift 
, out of Cyrano. ; ’ =' • 

ftut sijkje ytopia js tiever much more than 
, ® sum of the amended dissatisfactions of the 
"Utopia^ Paradjse soon loses its bloom. In 
.Rfts geometrically neat fiefs exist inequalities, 
.punishments and corruption. Theolo- 
■. tfaris maintalji tj\e population in superstitious 


destruction of Paris that poets and writers 
experienced from the end of the eighteenth 
century to the reign of Nnpoleou 111 . They also 
deal with (lie discmhowling of the city in the 
urban changes of the nineteenth century, as 
well as with the reflection of these events in the 
poetic imaginution. 

As n critic. Macchia refuses to be con- 
strained by rules of interpretation. With Mon- 
taigne’s Essais as his inspiration, he says that “u 
book is not constructed, it becomes. And we 
should not be afraid of disorder.” But there is 
nothing unintentional about his meandering 
ways; they answer to a basic need in his critical 
temperament, and stem from his love of dis- 
covery and intellectual adventure, from his 
suspicion of formulas and his dislike of kites 
reques. Despite his enthusiasm for French liter- 
ature he in no way idealizes it; on the contrary, 
his relationship with it is strongly critical. He 
adheres to the idea that there are two different 
strains in French culture, the courtly, Carte- 
sian element of classicism , symbolized by Ver- 
sailles, and the anarchic, restless and vital ele- 
ment that, from the Middle Ages, with Villon 
and Rabelais, has lived in the heart of Paris. It 
is clear that Macchia prefers the dissonances of 
Paris lo the triumphal march of Versailles, and 


jealously. Courtiers plot and intrigue. Gon- 
dolas may be noticeable by their absence, but 
Paradise steadily turns into a place not unlike 
the Venice from which Casanova had been 
ejected. Swift’s satire still smites the exalted 
because it assumes that the exercise of all pow- 
er is absurd; Casanova’s is parochial: the airing 
of personal grievances. 

It is no surprise, therefore, to find Edward 
turning into an omnicompetent version of his 
creator. He reinvents printing and gunpowder 
and, thus equipped with a means of both com- 
municating and enforcing his ideas such as was 
permitted only to the kings of Europe, he be- 
comes not merely a philosopher-king but a 
God who sets about repopulating the Garden 
in his own image. 

Elizabeth’s role, of course, is to provide the 
progeny. Casanova enjoys explaining that her 
position as sister/wife has biblical precedent: 
the children of Adam and Eve dearly multi- 
plied incestuously. In this land where nature's 
laws are stable, Elizabeth gives birth to twins 
each New Year's day for four decades. A care- 
ful count is kept of the offspring, who eventual- 
ly number four million. Then when all the ser- 
pents have been shot and “la saine philo- 
sophic” has been brought to Eden, Edward, 
while seeking a vein of red gold (for a friend, of 
course), blows himself and Elizabeth back into 
our world, where they tell their adventures 
over twenty days. 

As they speak, Casanova prompts them with 
lectures on God, politics, medicine and 
mathematics, which Rachel Zurer has judi- 
ciously abridged or cut. Her version, which is 
exceptionally well translated, reduces the gar- 
rulous original to about half without significant 
loss, and is remarkably successful In revealing 
that beneath the episodic plot and the endless 
vetbiage lies a chronicle of impotence. On the 
personal level, Edwattl’s scientific and entre- 
preneurial skills clearly make him as rich and 
Influential In this imagined world as Casanova 
was poor and Unheard In reality. But on the 
historico-cultural level, the thrusting mix of 
Cyrano, Swift, Defoe. Pnltock and other earl- 

Volume 3, number 4 of the Australian Inter- 
national literary journal Scrlpsi is n special 
French issue. It contains, like every issue of the 
magazine, a mixture of poetry, fiction and ; 
articles. There is fiction by Philippe Jaccottet 
and H6lfcne Cixious, and poems by Edmond 
Jabds, Roger Munier and Bernard Nogl, plus 
versions of Rimbaud by Peter Laurie.G6rard 
Genette writes about "Metonymy in Proust , 
Vivien Merrier about Irish-French literary 
relations between 1870 and 1970. Johji Stur- 
rock about Sartre’s Les Mots, J. M. Cocking 
, about Lacan, and Colin Netllebeck contributes 
an essay, "Keeping in time with Jraffaut . 
Subscriptions to -Scrips/ cost $ A25 (by sea) and 
$A55 (by alt), from Colt=6=, Um- 
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ier. travellers gives way to a more desperate 
utopianism, that of Restif and Sade who,' less 
confident that the world was capable of ration- 
al change,- chose the private world of their 
fantasies. 

It is said that the iron cross on Casanova's 
tomb rusted through and fell into the grass, 
where it continued to snatch at the skirts of 
passing girls. The exuberant Icosameron may 
not reach beyond the grave in such triumph, 
but it offers botb a fascinating glimpse of the 
limits of eithteenth-century rationalism and a 
touchingly human self-portrait of a fallible but 
endlessly engaging plcaro who never did quite 
get that acre of Middlesex. 


in the Grand Sifccle he prefers to study the 
crises, interpret the silence (“11 silenzio di 
Moliiirc”, 1975), emphasize the pessimism 
(“I mnralisti clnssici”. 1961), and reveal a vein 
of disaffection and unreality ("Snssi italiani”. 
1983). But the shadows and contrasts which he 
throws on the dazzling evocation of classicism 
“seek not to make France poorer, but to enrich 
her, to reveal what has long been misrepre- 
sented and forgotten” (“Paradiso de la 
ragione”, I960). 

Each of the characters portrayed in Le 
rovine di Parigi is caught obliquely, through 
some attitude, expression or revealing, un- 
forgettable detail. Threads of association and 
reference span great distances, and these con- 
nections are made through the subjects and 
issues which appear in all of Macchia's critic- 
ism: the “processiF 1 movement of French liter- 
ature, which continually denies itself the need 
to “find new forms ol expression, as happened 
in the theatre (Pirandello)", melancholy, dis- 
simulation, journeys, real or imaginary illness, 
the myth of revolution and catastrophe of Paris 
and its ruins. A single issue none the less links 
all the characters considered by Macchia, and 
is, I feel, the nub and inspiration of the book: 
this is the problem of writing. 

From Montaigne, who found the renson for 
his life in books, from Cardinal de Relz, to 
whom writing his own memoirs, was a way of 
conquering history; from Rousseau, “who 
gives on infinite extension to literature”, to 
Cham fort who teaches (hat “a writer's silence 
does not mean not writing”; from Victor 
Hugo’s faith in the omnipotence of the word to 
Jules Renard's modem writer as parasite, JLe 
rovine di Parigi is a critic’s ardent - search 
through the thousand faces of writing. At the 
same time it is the indirect autobiography of a 
writer who endlessly considers his choices. A j 
I talo Cat vino wrote, “Macchia's great gift is 
that he is the clearest and most balanced of 
critics, and at the same time expresses the 
whole of himself through his learning and the 
network of relationships established between 
texts." 


IN 1588, WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WROTE EDMUND 
IRONSIDE, TWO YEARS BEFORE TITUS ANDRONICUS, 
UNTIL NOW REGARDED AS THE BARD’S FIRST PLAY. 
OR DID HE7 , 
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Pratesi at work 




Stuart Woolf 

ELENA FAS A NO UUA H 1 NX (Editor) 

Prato: Storiadi una citta 

Volume Two, Un microcosmo in moviincnlo 

(1494-1815) 

927pp. Florence: Comune di Prato/Le 
Monnicr. LI 87,000. 

Urban history, once the, preserve of anti- 
quaries and local scholars, is experiencing a 
notable revival in Italy, appropriately enough, 
in a country “of the hundred cities" whose 
architectural and artistic legacy constitutes the 
mainstay of tourism. For a sense of civic ident- 
ity and pride seems to have survived massive 
movements of population (or to have emerged 
as a response to them?) to a greater extent than 
in England or France. The new wave of urban 
histories was initiated in the 1950s with a 
sixteen-volume history of Milan sponsored hy 
the prestigious Trecciani Foundation (re- 
sponsible for the Encyclopedia Itaiianti)', an ex- 
ample soon followed by other historic cities of 
the Po plain such as Bergamo and Brescia, then 
by Naples, and in recent years by small towns 
in central Italy, such as Montccntini, Colic 
Salvetli and now Prato. Indeed urban history, 
which is a mix of political-social and architectu- 
ral history, has gained a sufficiently wide public 
in Italy to justify two scries of histories pro- 
duced by the commercial publisher Latcrza, 
alongside two specialized academic reviews, 
Storm Urbana and Sioria della ciftd. 

These new histories have generally been the 
work of professional historians, sponsored by 
the municipalities in question, but the results 
have not always lived up to legitimate cxpecta- 
liunsiJint the approach will be both modern 
and broad. The city of Prato has now shown, 
however, how successful such patronage can 
be, for the present volume sets a new standard 
in the writing of Italian urban history. Prato is a 
very special city in terms of its history, its 
booming textile-based economy and its cultu- 
ral attitudes. The homeland of Francesco di 
Marco Datini, Iris Origo’s “Merchant of 
Prato", it established itself in the 1960s as an 
international forum for economic historians 
under the leadership of Fernand Braudel; and 
to Braudel the city authorities turned to pres- 
ide over what will be a four-volume history. 

The present volume, the first to appear, 
bears the imprint of Annates. Narrative history 
is ignored, as the history of Prato is analysed 
and dissected to reveal structural changes over 


the longue durfe, often extending beyond the 
three centuries of the title. Th . ?urteen con- 
tributions fall recognizably into the tripartite 
Annafcs formula of economy, society and civi- 
lization. Land, population, agriculture and in- 
dustry arc covered first; then come forms of 
government, the ruling class, poverty and char- 
ity; and next the Church, the places and forms 
of public nnd private life, culture, architecture 
and tile figurative arts. After the chapter on the 
ye are o f Napoleon ic rule , the vol ume ends with 
a remarkable synthesis by the editor. It would 
be invidious to single out individual contribu- 
tions in a brief review, given the exceptional 
quality of almost all of them. The width of the 
authors' research (in a city unusual even by 
Italian standards in its wealth of written re- 
cords), their sensitivity towards historical de- 
bates (as over family history or forms of popu- 
lar piety) and their freshness in presentation of 
the evidence and conclusions bear witness to a 
consensus of approach and a firm editorial line 
rare in such collective histories. 

The book locates Prato both in its internal 
functioning as o small city (a title it only finally 
achieved in 1653, after half a century's cam- 
paigning), nnd in its relations with its small but 
fertile countryside, with Florence and the 
Medici, with the Tuscan State, and with 
broader changes in the Europe nn economy, 
society, religion and culture. At the beginning 
of the story Prato Imd declined from its 
medieval glory, compressed as it was between 
nearby Florence and Pistoia. It was politically 
and economically subordinate to the former 
and subject to the ecclesiastical authority of the 
latter. It was humiliated by its sack in 1512 by 
the Spaniards and noted by visitors primarily 
for the number of its churches and convents. 
By the end of the eighteenth century, however, 
Prato was a more important economic centre 
than Florence, thriving on the manufacture 
(though unmechanized) of textiles and straw 
hats and with access to international markets 
through the port of Livorno. It was strongly 
conscious of its identity, though incapable of 
expressing it in any local cultural form. How 
this transformation was aciiieved and per- 
ceived is at the core of this book. 

The authors bring out well how Prato dif- 
fered specifically from other provincial cities in 
the new State of Tuscany. Its population grew 
little, from 6,000 to 7,500; but its textile manu- 
factures, restricted by Florentine domination 
to the cheap end of the market, grew as Flor- 
ence's economy contracted and as the econo- 
mic axis of the State shifted westwards towards 
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Livorno. But perhaps the most fundamental 
difference was, on the one hand, Prato's avoid- 
ance of the process of “aristocratization" char- 
acteristic of late sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century Europe, and on the other hand the 
remarkable cohesion of its population. Its rul- 
ing class rarely turned to the land, perhaps 
because Florentines and religious institutions 
had bought up most of the contado ; at best the 
law and the Church were seen as alternatives to 
manufacturing and trading. Above all, such 
commercial activities were always respected as 
providing a legitimate basis for social standing 
and public office. Always touchy about in- 
terference from Florence, the Prato dlite man- 
ipulated municipal and charitable offices to 
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ensure a local monopoly, while maintain^ 
itself openly as an oligarchy. Piety, expressed 
through the processions held by the eon 
fraternities and congregations, for which the 
Marian cult provided a catalyst, provided 
further cohesion, and helps to explain the 17g? 
riots against the reforming bishop Ricci. c 0D . 
trasts in wealth were not perhaps as wide in* 
Prato as in other Italian cities, despite the in- 
crease in poverty in the later eighteenth cen- 
tury. Certainly the provision of charity was far 
greater, through the munificent legacy of Fran- 
cesco Datini. In a city of only some 1,200 to 
1,600 families, such charitable resources oiled 
the wheels of patronage on which its social 
tranquillity ultimately rested. 
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Naples in 1446; a detail from a contemporary panorama, showing the Caste! Nuovo and the fleet In harbour, 
reproduced from The Age of the Renaissance edited by Denys Hay (240pp. Thames and Hudson. £20. 0500 
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Napolitaniatplay 


Jonathan Burnham 

RAFFAELELACAPRIA 

L’armonla perduta 

186pp. Milan: Mondadori. L18.000. 

8800284448 

L’armonia perduta is a collection of articles, a 
large number of which were written for the 
Coniere delta sera, loosely linked by the theme 
of Naples and the Neapolitans. Together they 
constitute an investigation of “Napoletanith", 
Raffaele La Capria, himself a Neapolitan, is 
best known for his novel of Neapolitan life 
Ferlio a morte (1961). The novelist tends to 
dominate in L’armonia perduta. In this collec- 
tion, despite his musing and leisurely tone. La 
Capria is propounding a serious argument. He 
ppints out that .some cities, like Paris or Lon- 
don, evolve in a straightforward way, progress- 
ing through various historical periods without 
missing a step. Others, like Venice, Prague, 
Alexandria, or Naples, come up against some 
historical obstacle which “blocks" their pro- 
gress, turning them in upon themselves; La 
Capria indicates the characteristics shared by 
such cities: radical self-consciousness, an 
obsession with their own history, and a sterile 
nostalgia for the glories of the past. 

- In the case pf Naples, La Capria attempts to 
locate, and explain the nature of, its particular 
“block". The crucial date is seen as 1799, the 
year of a revolution in which the populace 
revealed its strength to a terrified bourgeoisie, 
Before that date, Naples stood as a symbol of 
the Gplden Age, a paragon of civilized har- 
mony “between Nature and History, between 
Na ture and Culture" (al though the author no t- 
ably foils to explajphow such a harmony could 
allow for the kind of sorial irt justice which 
leads to a revolution). 1799 marked the begin- 
ning of the decadence of Naples. “Napol- 
etanitd" arose but of this decadence, indeed 
was Invented by the bourgeoisie qs a means of 
self-preserVatlOn. Threatened by a populace 
with too many ne\v. iejeas of its owni the middle 
claves presented thdrimembers-wlth a Way of 
■ ^emg themselves 'as Uniquely Neapolitan, arid 
ui so doing sUc^^fiilly Integrated two dispa- 


rate and mutually hostile classes by granting 
them a common identity. “Napoletaniti” had 
its roots in the culture of the people, but by a 
"sleight of hand that culture was modified and 
rendered essentially harmless. This was 
achieved by a clever linguistic manoeuvre. The 
bourgeoisie annexed the Neapolitan dialect, 
smoothed away its rougher edges and prop- 
agated the new language through popular song 
and the theatre, the mass media of the day. 
Within a short time the language of the back- 

• streets had become the vernacular of the city, 

and thus the external symbol of a new unity. 
This process is vividly described by La Capria, 
who portrays the bourgeoisie as Orpheus tam- 
ing the wild beasts with the “enchanted flute ot 
dialect”. • 

Much, however, had been sacrificed. The 
new "Napoletanith” was, after all, no more 
than an artifice, and La Capria charts its inevit- 
able degeneration into shallowness and empty 
gesture. Twentieth-century Neapolitans a«> 
he explains, caught in a historical Impasse: they 
long for the lost harmony of the past, but are 
unable to adapt to the present, or tiro ™’ ure : 
because they are trapped behind the facade o 
a stylized version of their own identity, A groa 
deal has changed since the end of the Seow 

• World War, but La Capria’s account ofNspH» . 
covers the period from 1799 to 1945 only, 
does he propose any definition for.“Napoi e 
nitft”, but rather is concerned to P rese °J. , , 

• psychological history of a city in terms w 

. have a wide range of application. - . . 

: The pervasive theme of nostalgia and 1 
amplified in the final section of the' bo0 ’. 
lyrical evocation of the author's own c 
hood. La Capria’s reminiscences are rv; - 
way as indirect as his presentation °* ? J 
; we are presented with a series of visual rim g ■ 

: Of the sea, of tjie family home, pf nil J e ^ 
Overlooking the bay, of long summer days* 
lost harmony is personal as well as UI “ ^ 
< but once again there are no conclusions- 
. ..as in the rest of L’drmonia pefauia, 

• thor’s evasiveness.h is disinclination to 

• hihiself to any particulai' genre detrac _ 

.the 1 book as a whole, although mU< l«hirK is 
deemed by the quality of the prose. . 

• lucid arid welLcrafted. - * * 
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The Fascist road to fortune 


A drian Lyttelton 

dinograndi 

Ilmlopaese: Ricordi aulobiografici 
685pp. Bologna: II Mulino. L50.000. 

881500 3888 

Dino Grandi was the most eloquent represent- 
ative of that generation of young ex-officers 
who made the fortunes of Italian Fascism. 
He was typical of them in his combination of 
romantic political idealism, opportunism and 
impatient self-assertion, yet he was unusually 
astute and willing to learn. Ironically, his de- 
feat in the bitter infighting of local Fascist poli- 
tics proved a piece of good luck. It set him free 
from the narrow world of provincial Fascism. 
Mussolini, who both appreciated his ability 
and was doubtful about his loyalty, steered him 
away from internal politics nnd into foreign 
affairs, where he was quick to make his mark. 
As foreign minister from 1929 to 32 he played 
an important part in the negotiations for dis- 
armament. As ambassador in London he won 
many friends and his ability was respected even 
by his enemies. Finally, he became the leader 
of the Fascist Fronde which Helped to bring 
down Mussolini in July 1943. His role in the 
crisis of the regime was certainly more honour- 
able than that of the taciturn Victor Emmanuel 
or the wily Marshal Badoglio, who let him run 
the risks while they took the profit . One cannot 
deny to Grandi some respect for civilized 
values and a measure' of political courage. 

Grandi’s active political career came to an 
end in 1943. Since then, in a very long life, he 
has had plenty of leisure to construct his own 
version of the past. Inevitably, his autobio- 
graphy is something of an apologia, which 
omits some of the less creditable aspects of his 
career and smooths out its contradictions. The 
picture that emerges is not wholly consistent or 
convincing because Grandi is trying, I think, to 
defend himself against two contrary accusa- 
tions. The first, moral rather than political in 
nature, is that he was always looking for a 
chance to betray his leader Mussolini. Grandi's 
anxiety to prove that he was honest with 
Mussolini is excessive. If one believed him, one 
might have to take seriously his fulsome ex- 
pressions of adulation for the Duce (not repro- 
duced here). In fact, there is little reason to 
doubt that they were part of his “cover". He 
explains quite clearly in the section devoted to 
his embassy in London that expressions of Fas- 
cist enthusiasm were the necessary price to pay 
for the freedom to pursue a moderate line of 
action. (On one occasion, when he returned to 
Italy, he avoided dismissal as ambassador by 
appearing in public in the uniform of the Fas- 
cist militia.) But what distinguished him from 
other Fascist leaders was that loyalty or servil- 
ity did not extinguish his critical intelligence or 
his capacity for independent action. 

His relationship with Mussolini was a very 
complex one: it forms the centra! and most 


interesting theme of his autobiography. 
Grandi first challenged Mussolini in 1921, 
when he emerged as the leader of the Fascist 
faction which opposed the Pact of Pacification 
with the socialists. Grandi tries to play down 
the embarrassing significance of this crucial 
stage in his career, during which he helped 
furnish a veil of intellectual respectability to 
the most ruthless and violent elements in the 
Fascist movement. It does not sit well with his 
later image as a man of peace; but then one 
should not expect political careers in a time of 
upheaval to be consistent. Grandi's altitude 
during the early part of the crisis, caused by the 
murder of the Socialist deputy Matteotti in 
June 1924, was somewhat ambiguous; he 
seems to have been tempted briefly by the idea 
of a new alliance with Mussolini's opponents 
within the movement. But he was successfully 
co-opted by the offer of a place in the govern- 
ment, and from then on he was always securely 
associated with the moderate or revisionist 
wing of Fascism. In fact, in 1922 he had already 
incurred the anger of the hard men of the 
movement for his disapproval of the March on 
Rome. Grandi - as he proved in England- was 
highly “clubbable”, and in the unFascist 
atmosphere of Montecitorio, Geneva or the 
Farnesina he quickly took on the local colour. 
On the other hand, he was undoubtedly im- 
pressed by the power of Mussolini's political 
personality. While doubting the wisdom of his 
policies, he admired his charisma. The feeling 
that, against all the evidence, Mussolini might 
still arrive at the right answer by intuition died 
hard. Grandi's anti-German stance is well 
documented; but, according to Ciano, in June 
1940 he was sufficiently shaken by the fall of 
France to believe that Mussolini's Loyalty to 
Hitler might pay off after all. 

Grandi’s anglophilia became notorious, 
although it was not quite as wholehearted nnd 
unshadowed as it appears in retrospect. He 
could be exasperated (like many others) by the 
impenetrable correctness of a race he once 
described as “the Chinese of Europe". The 
delicate subject of his relations with Mosley 
and the British Fascist movement is one of the 
subjects he tactfully omits from his account. 
Grandi's political coup in February 1938, when 
he helped to bring about the resignation of 
Anthony Eden as foreign secretary, can hardly 
have been equalled in importance by any other 
ambassador to Britain. Eden had tried bard to 
stop Grandi from seeing Chamberlain. After a 
talk between all three men, the difference of 
opinion between Eden and Chamberlain over 
the advisability of making an approach to 
Mussolini, became an irreconcilable conflict. 
Grandi's account of this famous episode does 
not tally in its details with what he and others 
wrote nearer the time. The story that he made 
an explicit commitment about the withdrawal 
of Italian volunteers from Spain, in defiance of 
his instructions from Ciano, seems likely to be 
an over-dramatized presentation. It is more 
probable that he confined himself to hints. 


which were seized on eagerly by Chamberlain. 
Although Eden is an equally partial witness, 
his account of the conversation fits well with 
Grandi's own reports of Lhe time. “Grandi, 
who was a very skilful diplomat, did his stuff 
admirably. Whenever he paused, Neville 
Chamberlain encouraged him." Churchill’s 
comment on the record of the conversation 
when he finally read it in 1948 was characteris- 
tically pithy: “it shows that he [Grandi] was 
determined to do you in" . One can see , I think , 
from this that Grandi was deluding himself in 
1943 when he believed that his personal 
friendship with Churchill could still be played 
as a political card. This was highly doubtful, 
especially with Eden as foreign secretary; 
Grandi was a relic of appeasement. 

Grandi's success in February 1938 made him 




Grandi, when Italian ambassador to the United 
Kingdom, in 1935; reproduced from Luigi Gaglia's 
Storia fotografica deH’impero fascists 1935-1941 
(302pp, with 526 black-and-white and 36 colour 
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for a while an indispensable mediator between 
Chamberlain and Mussolini. He could claim 
some of the credit for Munich. It would prob- 
ably be unfair to doubt Grandi's motives. He 
sincerely believed in Anglo-Italion reconcilia- 
tion, and it had become clear that Eden was an 
obstacle to this. Grandi did not hide from his 
British interlocutors (including Eden himself) 
the ambiguities of his position. He admitted 
that he was out of favour and that his personal 
aims differed from those of his government. In 
these circumstances, Grandi could not avoid 
being an agent of deception, but the deception 
was Mussolini's and not his own. It is interest- 
ing to speculate on what difference it might 
have made had Grandi been foreign minister at 
the time of the Abyssinian War. His comments 
on it are interesting. He rejects completely the 


argument that the British opposed Mussolini in 
Abyssinia out of concern for their imperial 
interests. It was concern with domestic opinion 
on the eve of an election which dictated the 
government’s attitude. If Mussolini had held 
his hand until after the elections, Grandi 
argues, a compromise on (he lines of the 
Hoare-Laval plan would have been concluded 
without a public outcry. 

The major weight of the autobiography falls 
on foreign affairs. Grandi only briefly touches 
on the dramatic events of July 1943 in this 
book, since he published □ separate account of 
them three years ago. The section of the book 
dealing with Grandi's early career as a Fascist 
leader is understandably more reticent than 
the rest, and does not odd much to our know- 
. ledge. However, Grandi's portrait of his 
youthful development up to his conversion to 
Fascism is of considerable interest. The experi- 
ence of the First World War was fundamental 
for young men of Grandi's generation: but it is 
surprising to see to what an extent in his case 
the ideas of the post-war “national revolu- 
tionaries" were already anticipated by the 
motifs of the anti-Giolittinn rebellion of 191 1- 
14. The sympathy for revolutionary syndical- 
ism and the modernist movement within 
Catholicism; the hostility to orthodox social- 
ism and to parliamentary liberalism; the rejec- 
tion of mainstream nationalism as conservative 
and protectionist; all this enmo together in the 
aspiration to reconcile the musses with patriot- 
ismrFascisni seemed to offer a wny of realizing 
this programme, ns well as of relieving the 
frustrations engendered by the war. But is is 
important to note that not all those who 
wanted a "national revolution'' accepted the 
Fascist cluim to personify it; Grandi himself 
had many misgivings. Nor should one forget 
the importance of the more material interests 
of rural property, menaced by socialism, in 
determining his position. Grandi himself was n 
representative of the new class of small, up- 
wardly* mobile proprietors who formed the 
core of agrarian Fascism. The national revolu- 
tionaries talked about the need for the masses 
to participate in the life of the slate: but how 
was this apparently progressive aim lo be 
' achieved? The phrase which Grandi often used 
- “to mnke the masses join the state” (“for 
aderire le masse alio stato")- was more reveal- 
ing than he intended. The masses were, in- 
deed. made to join the stale; they did not have 
much choice in the matter. Grandi's auto- 
biography is a valuable document of the 
sources of Fascist political thinking, although it 
needs to be interpreted with care. 

Grandi’s vision of Fascism glossesover some 
unpleasant realities. The opponents of the 
regime would hardly agree, for example, that it 
only became "dictatorial" after 1929. Grandi 
himself was one of those who profited from the 
elimination of political competition to make a 
brilliant and rapid career. But one is left with 
the impression that the mature Grandi de- 
served to represent a better regime. 


Backwards and forwards 


Tobias Abse . 
alicea kelikian; . 

Town and Country undtr Fascism: The 
transformation of B rescia 1915-1926 
228pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. 

0198219709 ■ 
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Alicp A. Kellkian's monograph marks a major 
shift of emphasis in Anglo-American provin-,* 
rial studies of Italy during the First World War 
The rise of Fascism. This; shift is at once 
geographical, sociological and political, away 
from the Po Valley, away from an exclusive 
ttttwntration on agrarian social structure and 
frpm the study of areas marked by; a 
Whilst predominance during the ,bientiio 

rosso. . *••■... . 

Kelikian's Btescia, as presented in Towrt 
Qtut } Country under [Fascism, , was; a very dif-j 
: ^FtproYince, economically, culturally and 
electarally, from Paul Comer’s Ferrara or 
Anthony': Cardoza's Bolqgna. Although the 
. in thp south of the province bore a cerr 
f^emplartce to.thbse of the Valle Padana, 

; w^clahhd a varied mature pf property rela- 
hops, pn tha ja^cl. it was ,np( p^erwhejn}ii|g^ 


characterized by a system of large estates and 
landless labourers like the much-studied Emi- 
lian provinces. While traditional forms of land 
tenure, as well as traditional ways of life, had 
come under pressure in the late nineteenth 
century, the mass of the Brescian peasantry 
maintained both their bond with the.land and 
their traditional allegiance to the Catholic 
Church throughout the period Kelikian de- 
scribes. It was political Catholicism, not social- 
ism, that gained the largest percentage of the 
province's votes in 1919 and 1921. 

Yet Brescia was no' rural backwater. It dis- 
played an Idiosyncratic mixture of change and 
continuity, modernity and backwardness. It 
had an industrial tradition stretch! ng J back into 
the eighteenth century.' Industry had grown up 
in the countryside, near forest?, iron mines and 
mulberry trees, originating as d secondary* 
source of employment for peasant families; m 
the town, schoolteachers and lawyers held 
sway. Brescian textiles and metallurgy had an 
industrial structure dominated by small-scale 
enterprises and. despite changes dunog ! the 
Giolitti&n era, even on the eve of the First 

World War manufacturing occupied only 
93 969 oiut of a provincial population of 


changes that occurred during the First World 
War as crucial factors in the transformation of 
Brescia. The massive state-subsidized expan- 
sion In the steel and armaments sector during 
the war altered social relations in the province, 
undermining the political authority of the old 
Elites. This eroded the foundations of tradi- 
tional liberalism and paved the way for Fasc- 
ism. Kelikian's contribution to (he social his- 
tory of the industrial mobilization is unique in 
English, and ranks with the work of Stefano 
Musso, Alessandro Camarda and Santa Peli. . 

The bitter post-war . rivalry between the 
Catholics and the socialists for the nllegiunccof- 
the lower classes in the Bresciano was the main, 
reason why the workers and peasants of the 
.province were less successful than their 
counterparts in Ferrara or Turin in imposing 
their demands on the local industrialists or 
landowners in the years after the Armistice, 
The situation was further complicated by inter- 
nal divisions within both the moss movements: 
among the socialists, between maximalists and 
reformists, and among the Popolari, between 
clerico-moderate notables and radical activists 
representing the rural poor. 

The rise of Fascism in Brescia began in Octo- 
fcjef 1^20 and in rpany respects mirrored the 


national pattern. As elsewhere, the respect- 
able right turned to this hitherto marginal 
movement for assistance against the turbulent 
masses. But Augusto Turati did not achieve 
provincial dominance for his squads as rapidly 
□s his Emiiian counterparts. Although the 
socialists had been humbled by the spring of 
1922, the Popolari wefe Only brought to heel 
after the March on Rome. Turati also had to 
contend with dissidence within Brescian Fasc- 
ism, fanned by his intransigent provincial 
neighbour and rival; the .Cremonese rns 
Roberto Farinncci. On the one hnnd, this 
forced Turati to pose as the same sort of figure 
in order to curb traditional local notables; on 
the other, he was obliged to proclaim a ficti- 
tious loyalty to Mussolini, in order to enlist his . 
aid. against Farinacci. Turati’s unique attempt 
1 to ride the tiger of industrial militancy by orga- 
■ nizlng a Fascist metal-workers’ strike in 1925 
adds further interest- (0 this account. 

Although Brescia (hay not have played as 
important a role in the rise of Fascism as 
Ferrara, the object of .Alice Kelikian's concise 
provincial study is to portray a microcosm of 
northern Italy in , these years. The only serious 
criticism ode can make of this excellent book is 
that it cpntaips almost no maps. 
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Einaudi 


Behind the lines 


PrlmoLev! 

The Vanquished and the Redeemed 

A new bonk from rlie author of The Periodic Table. 

« A miking example of the novel cum documentary 
essay genre about die worlil of the Nazi 
concentration camps and the human predicament 
as a whole w (Nicola Traiifitglia, -da Kcpubhlicu a). 

Pier Paolo Pasolini 
Letters (1940-1954) 

ThciciLers offer new insights inio the human 
and intellectual path pursued hy this most 
disturbing and problematic of Italian writers. 
Available in November. 

Alberto Cavallsrl 
The Flight of Tolstoy 

Tlte ■< moment of truth «■ in the life of Tolsiov: 
Ciuvnltmi's recommit! ion uses nn imaginative 
PMHhii* nf dociimcms and eye-witness accmiuts 
to delve into tli vraiiun d tVrrof tlie novelist's craft. 

Norberto Bobblo 
Ideological Profile of Italy 
In the 20th Century 

The ideology of contemporary Iialv: u great history 
Icjsim, a strung plea for a difficult denuicrticv. 

Carlo Ginzburg 
Myths Emblems Spies 

Seven essays on mythology and history: witchcraft 
anti folk piety, A by Warburg and his followers, 
Titian and the patterns of crutic portrayal, 

Germanic mycltology and Nazism, Freud, 
the Wolf-Man and werewolves. 

Marcello Pera 
The Ambiguous Frog 

The exemplary case of the controversy about 
« animal electricity » between Volta and Gal van i: 
what decides the destiny of two rival theories? 

Vincenzo 01 Benedetto 
Physicians and Illness 

A detailed analytical overview of the medicine 
of Hippocrates: its diagnoses, therapies, 
instruments and ideas. 

Antonio Faeti 
Trapped with the Mouse 

A reading olWckay Mouse 

Law-abiding, square, friend ol the powerful: 
just who Is Mickey Mouse? 

ManfredoTafurl 
Vertlce and the Renaissance 

The scientific, architectural and religious life 
. of Venice in the 1 6th century. By the some author: • 
History of Italian Architecture 1944-/983 . 

Manllo Brusatln 
The Art of the Fantastic 

Robots, monsters, magic boxes, mammoth 
machines: the technique and imagery 
of the fantastic from the 16th to the 18U1 
-centuries. 

•History of Italy . 

tX- The Church and Political Power 

edttadbyOlwgtoChmoInlandQtovannJHI^ > 

. tn thisnliith supplcraepiary volume, a complete 
^picture of the relationship between Church * 
ind'society in Italy frofli the origins to the present 

: ; : diy.- 

Antiquity In Italian Art 

EdHMbySaM^Settlt 

.Historians, ^rt historians and arcHaedlogisls jointly 
consider the comiiiulng preseuceof antiquity 
1 in later li^tiari |tt: 

‘ I>. ThalMe'ollhtiCIwIcs : = ' 
i SljrMiandTlwttMfledMcoMitd 
!-FiwTri<lftkmlaAi^i«ol% ■ 


In 19B6 Einaudi irahiiated works by Roland 
Barinei, Samuel Beckett, Thortus Bernhard, " 

’ Walter Benjamin, Fernand Braudel, Hermann 
Broch; Northrop Frye', Ernst H. Gombridh, 
Bohumtl Hrabaf, Richard Krnutheiuier, Jacques 
Le Goff, Aaron jn. GureyM}, Jean L£vi, Benoit 
B. Mandelbrot, Arthur Miller, Robert Musil, . 
Jostlph Needham, Ilya Prigbgiue, Manuel Puig, 

; Jo3o Ubaldo Ribeiro', Gilbert Rougct, Marshall 
• Sflhlinsjaroslav Seifert, Taveiari Todorov, Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. ' ' •. •• • • 


Lorna Sage 

Easily (lie newest British publisher acquiring 
titles at the Frankfurt Book Fair this week must 
be Blonmshury Publishing, which was official- 
ly launched only 011 Monday, and which lias ns 
yet tn» premises - except for the Frankfurt 
stand of course, booked us an act of faith some 
time before the chairman and managing direc- 
tor Nigel Newton (ex-Sidgwick and Jackson) 
had raised the money in the City for the new 
firm. Newton and the other three founding 
directors - David Reynolds (co-founder of 
Shuckb'irgh Reynolds). Liz Colder (from 
Cape, where she wus editorial director) and 
Alan Wherry (sales director, from Penguin) - 
are planning, says their press release, “to take 
advantage of the opportunities opened up by 
the radical restructuring of the British pub- 
lishing industry over the lost two years”. This, 
decoded, means setting up a small independent 
company in a context of hectic mergers - most 
recently, for example, the formation hack in 
the summer of Unwin Hyman, who used to be 
George Allen & Umvin (united in 1 91*1) and 
Bell & Hyman (1977. when the old friendly 
ampersand still survived mergers) and who will 
for their part be moving out of Bloomsbury 
(and Southwark and I Icmcl Hempstead) quite 
soon for a bleak -sou tiding address “probably 
to (lie north of central London". 

Not Chat Bloomsbury Publishing is swim- 
ming against the tide, or not exactly: the ICC 
Business Ratio Report, Book Publishers 
(ninth edition. Unnumbered pages. 1137. 0 
86761 851 7), does show that over the three 
yenrs up to 1985 the largest companies enjoyed 
the largest return on capital; however, they 
also observe that “publishing still tends rework 
best when small teams of people cooperate, 
rather than as n collection of large company 
departments". Their financial analysis shows 
“renewed growth" pretty well all round ("Pub- 
lishing Bucks Up" puns their press release), 
and defers in touchingly clumsy prose to the 
strange status of the industry's “product": 

which defies many of the normal rules for assessing 
whether or not it should be launched, especially in 
the case of fiction, in which the hunch of an editor 
will account for more thnn anything else .... 

Which makes the Bloomsbury project sound 
promising, particularly to Liz Calder, famed 
for her hunches (which have included Salman 
Rushdie and Anita Brookner) and anyway a 
touch nostalgic for the far-off days, "in the very 
back of my thoughts”, when the members of 
Virago Advisory Group sat around Carmen 
Callil's kitchen table and a publishing "house" 
seemed just that. 

On the other hand, her partners* collective 
credits include the Rubik Cube books, Live 
Aid and Shirley Conran's Lace, and Blooms- 
bury plan to spend a percentage of sales re- 
venue well above the norm on publicity. Their, 
“image" seems to imply a kind of global cot- 
tage industry - In particular their most intri- 
guing innovation, the establishment of an au- 
thors' trust, setting aside a significant amount 
of the firm's equity for “eligible" authors (not 
those who conic in packaged) who will, when 
the company Is floated on the unlisted security 
market in four or five years’ time, be able to 
take up shares* or sell them for cash. This is a 
most topical scheme, as it turns out, given the 
agenda of the Society of Authors’ AGM on 
October 14, which includes recommendations 
that members shouldn’t sigh contracts with 
Century Hutchinson (Hutchinson were bought 
lost year by three-year-old Century), who have 
broken off negotiations on a minimum terms 
agreement Orte of, the stickiest points fs copy- 
right ownership: “Such is the pace of corporate 
and personnel changes these days”, argues the 
Society of Authors, “that it he author ought to 
have an opportunity to review; his/her position 
and not be lied fpr the term ,of copyright” 
(Currently a sentence of life pliis fifty years). 

; Bloonisbury Publishing havert't yet entered 
this thicket, but must be hoping that the trust 
idea will e(tsc their way through, by providing a 
different definition of loyqlty, It 1 is aimed (says 
Nigel Ntfwtoh) "tu mailing bur author^ in- 
volved In qiir. destiny?, arid cbrlyersely it’s/'a 
way of becoming • fnore 1 closely; tied to the 
people who’ll p flkeor ' break us”. The bouse 
style, so for drleAst, seems designed tp quell 
the dpiibts of iyirifersHke Fay,tyeld6^ 


observed apropos of Century Hutchinson that 
“writers are beginning to see that we are not 
living in a gentlemanly world". Gentlemanly 
isn't quite the right word, hut the “Blooms- 
bury" name is redolent of less crudely worldly 
ways. As is the lady archer on their letter head, 
a stiff-necked Diana - still at an early design 
stage, according to Liz Calder (“I had to per- 
suade the boys she would be a good idea") 
-limbering up for a much more animated 
posture in the near future. 


Tlte fourth set of “Poems on the Under- 
ground" are being posted in tube trains this 
week, and will travel the network until Christ- 
mas, rounding out the first year of Judith Cher- 
naik's inspired project. The original idea was 
to widen the dissemination of poetry (sup- 
ported by the Compton Poetry Fund, an im- 
pressive selection of publishers, and more re- 
cently Greater London Arts and the British 
Council, plus of course London Regional 
Transport) and it has succeeded beyond ex- 
pectation. Gone overground, indeed: the mere 
act of liberating poems from books (and. pre- 
sumably, from Poetry) and putting them in 
such a place, says Ms Chcrnaik modestly, is 
“breaking down some sort of harrier". The 
l .0(10 Underground copies are now generating 
a demand for another 3,000 from schools, lib- 
raries. hospitals, prisons and fifty British 
Council libraries nbroad. The Underground 
imprimatur seems to make the difference, 
though the combination of the classic, the un- 
expected and the topical in the selection - 
Francis Thompson’s “At Lord’s" went down 
very well in the cricket season - must have 
something to do with it too. This time round 
the magic touch is being applied to Words- 
worth's “Everyone Sang", Denise Le vertov’s 
"Living” (“each minute the last minute"), win- 
try Anon (“Western wind when wilt though 
blow") and Edwin Morgan's "Loch Ness 
Monster’s Song", a concrete poem of which 
Judith Chemaik is particularly fond, with its 
unanswered questions - “Grof grawff gahf?” - 
and vanishing tail; 

blm, plm, 
blm, plm, 
blm, plm, 
blp. 

This time the topicality belongs to Sassoon, 
matched with Remetnbrance Day, when 
“Poems on the Underground" will branch out 
yet further with a twelve-hour “Open Read- 
ing” at St James's, Piccadilly, attended by 
many of the living poets who have had the tube 
treatment, including Edwin Morgan and Grace 
Nichols (November 11, llam to 11pm, admis- 
sion free; sets of the five poems can be 
obtained at 50p per set from “Poems on the 
Underground”, 124 Mansfield Road, London 
NW3 2JB , where donations towards the cost of 
posters, £2.50 per set, and the rental of tube 
space, £2.50 per month, are also welcomed). 


There’s still just time to catch one of the most 


fleeting exhibitions of the season -Sum,* , 
by Bells - Betjeman Remembered-^, 01 ? 
Highgate Literary and Scientific InsiituiioT 
which opened shyly on September 24 J 
closes on Sunday, October 5. Fittindv 
perhaps, most of the 130-odd items are a touch 
ephemeral - a first stab at setting up a Belie- 
mail collection to complement the Coleridl- 
iana the Institution's library already posset 
There are lots of photographs, some old school 
ties (not claimed to have been Betjeman's 
own), and many pin-ups of steam trains sta- 
tions and churches. Most of Betjeman's manu- 
scripts are at the University of Victoria in Van- 
couver, but there are a couple of manuscript 
poems that escaped on display; also two page; 
of the typescript of “Summoned by Bells", with 
irreverent marginal comments from Tom 
Driberg, John Sparrow, and Betjeman’s pub- 
lisher John Murray, plus very odd and very 
rare items, like a copy of "Some Immortal 
Hours - a rhapsody of the Celtic Twilight 
wrought in words and watercolour by Deirdre 
O'Betjemnn", a seven-page spoof hand-col- 
oured by Betjeman, John Murray and John 
Piper over a weekend in November 1962, and 
published by Murray in a facsimile edition ol 
twenty copies: 

And I sec them riding (lie changing horses of litera- 
ture. scattering all before them in the thunder o< 
their language as they shout and spur their steeds 
towards the sea in the glorious meaningful words *< 
have handed down to them frae the hills .... 

And so forth. A 1960 letter to Murray includes 
an unpublished poem meditating on the con- 
tents of publishers' warehouses (“it is Fleet 
Ditch which makes them rich"). And thrown in 
for good measure are reproductions of por- 
traits of other laureates - though not Colley 
Cibber, Pope's favourite dunce, whom Sir 
John remembered affectionately on television 
qii the occasion of his own elevation. 

The Highgate Institution boasts its own 
human exhibits too - a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Coleridge: two Indies who’d been 
at Byron House School in 1914 with Betjeman, 
and who hadn’t met for seventy years. Also 
there are copies of My Favourite Betjeman, 
with a foreword by the Queen Mother, on sale, 
published by Lanthorn for the Parkinson's 
Disease Society, and originally distributed 
through the Nationwide Building Society. Idil. 
selected admirers select Betjeman - Sir Geof- 
frey Howe (“The Wykehamist"), Virginia 
Wade (“The Olympic Girl"), Barry Hum- 
phries (“Christmas") to name but a few.Tbon 
Hird composed some verses of her own for the 
occasion, with one very good phrase (hat g« 5 
some way towards describing Betjeman's coin- 
mon touch: “your warm defensive attitude"- A 
gruff, succinct gentleman, contemplating « 
exhibits on the opening day, addressed the wr 
to similar effect - “very human, that’s 
point". (“Summoned by Bells", Highg at ^ 
Literaty and Scientific Institution, 11 Sort" 
Grove, London N6 until Sunday, Octobers 
iOani to 6pm, admission 50p; copies of nJ 
Favourite Betjeman may be obtained from I 
Parkinson’s Disease Society, 36 Portly 
Place, London, WIN 3DG; £6.95, paperback 
£3.95, 70p postage and packing.) 


This Week in 
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Thinking of England 

Paul Addison on the Old Country 
David Trotter: Englishriess ' 

Alan Ryan: England’s Controllers 

Stephen Sedley: who killed Carl Bridgewater? 
Jofi Hall [day: who killed MehrpetShehu? : 
ls(n Botham by Paul Foot ; -. ! ; ; : . 

R W Johnson on a fascist Communist : ' I 
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Letter 



'Beazley and Oxford' 

Sir -Since no one else seems to have protested 
about Mary Beard’s absurdly negative review 
al Beazley and Oxford, edited by Donna Kurtz 
(September 12). I feel the need to do so, be- 
cause having studied the book carefully I 
disagree with Mary Beard wholeheartedly. I 
should add that I write on no one’s behalf and 
am not even a marginal member of the classical 
archaeological establishment at Oxford. 

Her attack on Beazley is in the first place 
oddly phrased: “It is becoming increasingly felt 
that the eventual judgment on 'Beazleyism* 
will be essentially negative." This impersonal 
phrasing will not do. Whose feeling about the 
future are we being asked to trust? We are told 
that in a different field "the Morellian method 
ns practised by Beazley often conspicuously 
fails lo get the answer right". But whatever 
methods Beazley used, and l think he was less 
simple than Mary Beard makes out, he cer- 
rainly did not often conspicuously fail to get 
answers right. 

As the attack proceeds, we are asked to 
believe it was questions rather than answers he 
got wrong, and that the supposedly new study 
of image-making and iconography "leaves the 
attribution of n pot a marginal issue, if not 
entirely irrelevant". But to these interesting 
studies he made through his indices a fun- 
damental contribution. He was casting light on 
iconography from the lime of his earliest arti- 
cles. and never ceased to do so. 

Mary Beard’s innuendo about the supposed 
analogy with Berenson's operations seems to 
me even more wide of the mark, and her scorn 
of the "attempt to deduce the inner truth from 
superficially insignificant dues”, invoking the 
CJM of Freud and Sherlock Holmes, wider 
still, as I think anyone would admit who knew 
Beazlcy's work well. He did not make deduc- 
tions from a cigarette end or some detail of a 
dream; he devoted a lifetime of intense, dedi- 
cated study to his subject, and he was good at 
Greek vases because he knew them so ex- 
tremely well. 

PETER LEVI. 

Austins Form, Stonesficld, Oxford. 

JohnDryden 

Sir, - 1 am sorry that David Hopkins (Letters, 
September 19) takes exception lo my review of 
his book John Dry den, particularly as I wrote 
that “his enthusiasm is refreshing". He raises 
several objections to my review and I shall try, 
briefly, to answer them. First, let me concede 
point about dates. My phrase about the 
poetry “of the 1660s and 70s” was an ill-advised 
attempt at ellipsis. The significant date is 1682 
not 1680, and I should have repeated the accu- 
rate formulation used earlier in the review 
when I wrote: “According to this view, nothing 
that Dryden wrote before 1682 is of more than 
intermittent interest." 

It is not the renewal of interest in Dryden’s 
la, er Poetry and translations which I regard as 
unhappily perverse. Indeed, I have recently 
“^n particularly stimulated by Emrys Jones’s 
ra*appraisal of Dryden’s translation of Lucre- 
My reservations concerii the corollary, 
Jiuch.Hopkins seems to feel necessary, qf 
ovvn-grading Dryden's Earlier work. Hopkins 
J ec h to my description of his tendency of 
pronouncing poems either “good" or “bad", 
.1. ln letter he confirms his desire to discri- 
^^?PCtWeen Vv6rks of "living interest” and 
^ “limited and .dull". It was pre- 
y this confident segregation and the 
* n . which, It is expressed, which I. de- 
lta of old Leavis- 

aecd T ** ' 1 ^ ,,ot allege that he dispar-: 
ondAchitophelox Mac Flecknoe 


fltithe ■ ° r terms, since in fact 

U S; ' mentioned .in my review. 
uniiik^r 1 he feels that my remarks were 
allow me to offer some brief 


fcJSR. ;p®a|tng with Absalom and Add- 
fattorv “As art example of unsatis- 

ih P in the poem we may. consider 

tf’ thei ‘short File’ of! King 
&■ ^- supporters Earlier, he 

k® difficult to include any 
rS^P!^“ of thel6 ^«nd70s . , . ip a 
h Is '(hie •wr-'T^h’s ftr^atest achievements", 
^f^ ^^h .of dravying .up short-lists, or 
!‘^pqetr|as either satisfactory or un- 


satisfactory, which led me to say, in a phrase 
which I deleted front u first draft of my review, 
that he pronounces poems good or bad with the 
confidence of a school report. 

I am by no means hostile to Hopkins's book, 
and welcome it as an introductory study. I 
merely wished 10 indicate that his nssertions 
belong to a particular critical tradition. When 
he writes that renders may feel that Dryden 
“has not managed to invest the kingship with 
that aura of sanctity with which Shakespeare 
surrounded the figure of Duncan in Macbeth, 
and which he brought alive imaginatively", 
both the contrast itself, and the vocabulary in 
which it is expressed, imply some simple 
evaluative certainties which, regrettably per- 
haps, serious modern criticism can no longer 
indulge. 

DAVID NOKES. 

Department of English Language and Literature. 
King's College London tKOC), Strand. London 
WC2. 

Cultural Property 

Sir. - Edward Ullendnrff (Letters, September 
12). responding to my own letter of August 2u, 
has drawn attention to the work of Enrico 
Cerulli, Richard Fankhursl and StanislinvCho- 
jnacki in revealing much of the history and 
influence of the Kwvr'ata Re'esu. The last- 
named of these authorities has recently ex- 
amined nearly sixty surviving Elhiopic paint- 
ings inspired by the Flemish or Portuguese ori- 
ginal from the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries (Supplement 42 to Annali 45, 1985). 

However, the story must he brought up to 
date. The Kwer'ata Re'esu appears to be no 
longer in the possession of the person identi- 
fied by Dr Pankhurst in 1979. When 1 visited 
Portugal the following year, it was clear that 
the present owner wishes to remain anony- 
mous. In Ethiopia, meanwhile, interest in the 
return of a national treasure is as strong as 
ever; and it hns been the subject of a poem by 
Tsegai Gebre-Medhin, the country's foremost 
playwright and poet. 

Following my attendance at the 8th Inter- 
national Conference of Ethiopian Studies in 
1984, 1 have undertaken an attempt to trace the 
Kwer'ata Re'esu, and to assist in its return to 
the country in whose history it played such a 
notable part. It would be fitting if none of the 
cost of its repurchase were borne by Ethiopia. 
Funding should come through 0 public appeal 
and, in the meanwhile, any light that could be 
thrown on the mystery of its whereabouts 
would be gratefully received. 

I hope I may be allowed to make a further 
point on the wider question of the Magdala 
manuscripts. Acquired by Britain in circum- 
stances of dubious legality (military victory) 
nearly 120 years ago, many are known to have 
belonged to the church of Medhane Alem at 
Magdala, and are so inscribed. This is acknow- 
ledged, for example, in Professor Ullendorffs 
own Catalogue of Ethiopian Manuscripts in tlte 
Bodleian Library, Oxford (1951). The whiff of 
a sacrilegious aspect to the acquisition of the 
Magdala collections is strong. 

STEPHEN BELL. 

86 New Kings Rond, London SW6. 

'The Cambridge History 
of Iran' 

Sir, - Reviewing Volume Six of The Cambridge 
History ojf Iran (September 12), Robert Irwin 
remarks how extraordinary it is that H. R. 
Roemer’s narrative of the career of Timur is 
the first serious account to appear in English 
since 1962. As the person responsible for 
turning Hie German original into some sem- 
blance of an acceptable English narrative - 
almost ten years ago now, and for the custom- 
ary poor lee - I find it Cquully extraordinary 
that the volume neither indicates that profes- 
sor Rbemer’schnpter has been translated nor 
acknowledges the translator. The same applies 
to the chapter on the Safavids and to others 
which, as l recall, were the work of my then 
colleague E. P. Dickins. On reflection, 
oerhaps it’s not so, extraordinary after nil; 
merely another indication of the low esteem in 
which translation, academic or literary, is 
! generally held. . . 

DAVID HORROCKS, ... . • . .. 

-Droartment of Modcrii Languages, Univ ? niiiy of 


'World of Secrets' 

Sir, - May I correct one specific point in Ruheri 
Cecil’s very fair review of my World nf Senrt s 
(September 26). 

He notes (hat I received help front the 
Central Intelligence Agency in my study. I 
would huve gladly perused the archives of that 
institution. But I had no such luck; all I had at 
nty disposal were intelligence summaries de- 
classified under the Freedom of Information 
Act which are accessible to everyone. It would 
be inaccurate (and impolite) lo imply that 
conversations with former intelligence direc- 
tors were of no use at all; they did provide in 
some instances perspective and background. 
But I doubt whether I learned a single fuel 
which was not in the public domain. The 
subject of my hook whs not the collection of 
intelligence but its impact on policy-making. 
On this topic the information was bound to 
come from the consumers of intelligence rather 
than its producers. 

WALTER LAOUEUR. 

I80U K Street NW. Washington. DC 2H(JUh. 

Jesus' Genealogy 

Sir, - May I he permitted to explain, in reply lu 
Benedict Anderson (Letters, September 12). 
why the mention of Ruth us ancestress of both 
David and Jesus is “crucial". She was, of 
course, a Moabite woman, and her promi- 
nently stressed position as the progenitrix of 
the emblematic King David, us well ns of Jesus, 
has long been accepted as having implications 
of some significance. 

EDWARD ULLENDORFF. 

A Bludon Close. Oxford. 

The Agenda Club 

Sir, - 1 am pleased to be able to inform your 
Oxford correspondent. Lou Burnard (Letters. 
August 8). that the Cnmbridge University Lib- 
rary possesses no fewer than six items pub- 
lished for the Agenda Club, including two edi- 
tions of “An Open Letter" (1910 and 1912). 
The “Programme of Work" lists six projects, 
including the Golf Caddies’ Enquiry, the com- 
mittee for which includes A. A. Milne, poss- 
ibly the A. A. M. who compiled the report. 
Unfortunately it is now too late to take advan- 
tage of the membership application form 
slipped in to the Society's “Calendar”. 

R. G. E. PINCH. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 


Tchaikovsky at 
Edinburgh 


Sir, - I. too, noticed,- at the Maly Theatre 
production in Edinburgh, that M Triquet (or 
Trike) sang his song foT Tatiann's name-day 
party in Russian, not French. This was at a 
performance of Eugene Onegiir, but Arthur 
Jacobs (Commentary, September 5) appears 
to have heard it at a performance of The Queen 
of Spades. 

Obtrusive as the Maly scene-shifters were, 1 
don’t think they could have gone so far as to lift 
(his episode from one opera and dump it in 
another. 

JANET ADAM SMITH. 

57 Lansdowne Road. London Wll. 

Plays fpr Pedestrians 

Sir, - Surely it was Shaw in the Preface lo Saint 
Joan, and not O'Neill writing of his own plays, 
who refused abridgment in order to oblige the 
commuters (Commentary, August 15)? I 
should not like lo think that O’Neill was guilty 
of plagiarism ,, however bad a writer lie may 
have been. 

JOHN G.. BOWEN. 

The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville. . Connecticut 
(16039. 

Because qf an editorial error in Gbrdon S. 
Wood's review of Franklin of Philadelphia by 
Esmond , Wright (August 29), the title of 
Claude-Aune Lopez ai|d Eugenia W. Her- 
bert's book on Franklin was incorrectly given 
as Mon Cher Papa: Franklin and tire ladies of 
.Paris, rather thnn The Private Franklin : The 
nlQii and his family. ; 


Recent Classics Titles 

The Later 
Roman Empire 

284-602 

Volume One 



A.H.M.Jones 

The Later 
Roman Empire 

A Social, Economic and 
Administrative Survey 

A. H.M. JONES 

‘A decisive work . . . masterly and 
assured ... It is the clearest and 
fullest description of the late empire 
yet available . . . comprehensive, 
exact and magisterial.' 

Past and Present 

'We have a work which ranks with 
the classics of continental scholarship 
. . . Students of late Roman, Byzantine 
and early medieval history will all be 
Indebted to Jones.' History 
A. H. M. Jones's classic work is once 
again available, and is now published 
for the first rime in paperback. 

1660 pages, two volumes. 


hardback £06.00 (0631 162604) 
paperback £26.00 (0 631 14966 1) 


Athenian 

Democracy 

A.H.M.JONES 

Professor A. H. M. Jones's 
reassessment of the democratic 
system of Athens in the fifth and 
fourth centuries B.G. is again 
available. He addresses some of the 
most central and controversial issues 
relating to Athenian democracy, and 
demonstrates how the machinery of 
government worked, how political 
decisions were made, and now the 
administration operated. 

216 pages, paperback £6.96 
(0 631 17890 2) 


The Dictionary of 

Classical 

Mythology 

PIERRE ORIMAX. 

'This substantial and attractive book 
should be warmly welcomed. A. R. 
Maxwell-Hyslop 8 translation of The 
Dictionary of Classical Mythology by 
Pierre Grimal, originally published in 
French in 1961, is a work at once 
authoritative and complete ... It will 
Indeed be a learned reader who does 
hot find something he did not 
previously know on almost every 
page — For a long time there has 
been a need to replace the useful but 
very outdated Classical Dictionary of 
Lempri&ie . . . with the publication of 
Pierre Grimal's Dictionary of Classical 
Mythology, Lempii&re can finally be 
relegated to the shelf reserved for 
books which have honourably 
outlived their usefulness.' Times 
Literary Supplement 

624 pages, £22.50 (0 63 1 13209 0) 


Basil 

Blackwell 

108 Cowley Road, Oxford 0X4 IJF 
Suits 1503, 432 Park Avenue South, 
Now York NY 100 10 
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Literary remains 


Oliver Reynolds 


ALAN DENNETT 
Kafka's Dick 
Royal Court Theatre 


Kafka thinks he is dying. Unhappy at the 
thought of his work surviving him, he enjoins 
his friend. Max Brod, to burn it all: stories, 
tetters and novels. He also insists on there 
being no biography. He then sleeps and 
dreams. His dream forms the main body of the 
piny and shows him returning after his death to 
find that Broil has disobeyed him: Kofkn is 
famous as n writer and man. His name lias 
entered language, as Brod tells Kafka's father: 
"Your son now has adjectival status in Japan.” 
This play, directed by Richard Eyre, is hardly 
K aft .1 esq lie {Kafka's longest speech, presum- 
ably pastiche, achieves a gentle tedium) and, 
unfortunately, seems less Bennett-like than 
Beunett-ish. 

Much of the comic writing in the play seems 
based on the premiss that mere mention of a 
well-known writer or philosopher, plus an odd 
biographical fact, is worth a laugh. Thus Kafka 
reappears in the home of an English couple, 
Sydney and Linda, not long after the husband 
has asked the wife, “How do you know Scott 
Fitzgerald had a small . . . thing?" (The play’s 
title avoids such coyness: ticket-sales have 
been brisk.) Whether or not this device made 
its First uppea ranee in Beyond the Fringe, it is 
now ageing fast and starting to repeat itself: 
how many people will need the play's reminder 
that T. S. Eliot is an anagram of toilets? The 
relentless combination of the recondite and the 
smutty puts a strain oil characterization. Ali- 
son Stcndman, gamely playing Linda, Ims to 
begin as a suburban dumb blonde (trying to 
tempt her husband away from his bookcase 
and into the bedroom ), but is later given sever- 
al snappy lines that sound more intelligent than 
the character. Then, in what seems a twinge of 

In out-work 

Duncan Wu 

SHIRLEY GEE 
Askfor the Moon 
Hampstead Theatre 

There are several, magical moments in this 
play. The most striking occurs when three lace- 
maxing sisters in 1840 hold up a Finished piece 
of lacework which floats in the air above them. 
H lt’s like a mist”, says Fanny (Jane Horrocks). 
That hioment is echoed later, when Li! (Bren- 
da Bruce), Fanny's modem counterpart, rises 
from the sewing machine in the sweatshop 
where she has spent her life, examines an old 
lace handkerchief, and remembers her grand- 
mother’s words: “The shadows of all our lives 
are in this lace.” Both, statements focus the 
play's concerns powerfully. 

Divided between the three young lace-' 
makers and three 1 'women in a modern-day 
sweatshop. Ask for the Moon examines the 
exploitation of women by o male-based eco- - 
nomy during the last 150 years. ’'Youcan never 
stop it", says Eugene (Brian Hall), the sweat- 

■ shop manager, "we’re animals!" Although the 
women in UMQ live under even worse pressure 
from the local squire, who pays them less than 
a subsistence wuge, industrialization has 

- brought its uniquely degrading jargon. “Sub- 
ordinary" is the ward Eugene uses to describe 
,Ul’s foiling ability, due to ago, to complete 
. garments al.the required rate , and the system's 
final humiliation is to label her “a hiccup on the 
: production line". 

During the first act, Lil resists these words, 

■ subsisting her botched garments for tilbse of : 
Carlie (Mona Hapimond) , a blac^f immigrant 
working to support hersix children When Car- 


MARLBOROUGH 

Avigdor ARIKHA 

OH Tainting!, Pas If b .+ Drawings 
' October, 1986 
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. mud catatonic available 
ugb Fine An (LuntfoflJ Ltd. 
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conscience, there is a brief verbal curtsy to- 
wards the fact of her being a woman when she 
addresses Kafka on his role as a writer with 
some sorry lines of fem-speak: “The one thing 
you never transformed yourself into was the 
lowliest creature of nil, ... a woman." 

Steadman's, though, is not the most daunt- 
ing task. Bennett's stnge-dircctions ask for a 
•‘tall" Kafka: as played by Roger Lloyd Pack, 
he has the awkward ranginess of a giraffe. 
Brod’s biography referred to Kafka as “a 
saint"; Bennett's contention is that biography 
is the opposite of hagiography and his Kafka is 
precious, conceited, self-pitying and guilt-rid- 
den (and not too funny either). Brod described 
Kafka’s deep and convincing reading of his 
own work; the voice here is squeaky and sham- 
solemn. There is also the dusting-off of an 
antique piece of reach-me-down characteriza- 
tion: when Kafka sees a row of his books, lie 
wrings his hands. This, with his dark swept- 
back hair, suggests Peter Cushing ns Uriah 
Heep. Much of the writing seems cut off from 
affection for its subject and there are also hints 
of that farceur’s stand-by, the funny foreigner 
(though foreignness here only goes so far: Kaf- 
ka's and B rod’s Jewishness is all but ignored). 
What we're left with seems to be a Kafka for 
the conch-pnrtics. Travesties without the 
panuchc. Tilings are redeemed a little by a 
surprise ending and n lot by Jim Brondbent as 
Kafka’s father. His shop in Prague may well 
have been relocated in the West Riding, but 
this allows him to call his son a "dismal Jimmy" 
in n voice like coni going down a chute. 

Kafka once visited Brod and, walking into a 
room, woke Brod’s father, asleep in a chair. 
The biography tells us thnt “instead of apolo- 
gizing, iie said, in uu indescribably gentle way, 
raising a hand as if to cnlm him and walking 
softly on tiptoe through the room, ‘Please look 
on me as a drenm.’" A version of this Inst 
sentence appears in Bennett's play: he could 
have included a lot more of Kafka's gentleness, 
grace nnd Irony. 


lie discovers Lil’s dishonesty, she is the first to 
tell her that she is nothing more than cheap 
labour. “But I’m Eugene's best girl!" insists 
Lil. “It’s been a long time since you've been a 
girl", Carlie responds. 

Lil's delusion of having a permanent place in • 
the sweatshop as the girl she was over forty 
years ago links her with Fanny, who believes in 
the love of the man whose baby she bears. 
Although both women trust in something more 
than a purely economic reality, Fanny, at least 
for n time, attains the object of her dream: a 
child. “I’ll have more than this lace to remem- 
ber me by!" "Keeping up your child and your 
work is asking for the moort*’, responds her 
sister, Mercy (Victoria Burton). 

The persistent aspiration to a fuller life is 
symbolized by their lace, used to adorn the 
brides and babies of the rich; it is an aspiration 
Lil has failed to achieve. "Who was I? Was I 
really somebody?" she asks in desperation. 
She has never married or loved, and will leave 
nothing behind her, not even a piece of lace. 
“We nil end up cut down like grass", she says, 
using a biblical image that foreshadows Fail- ; 
ny's ecstasy at hearing men singing as they cut . 
the corn in the fields. 

That moment of possession, ’ and again, \ 
when the lace floats ift the air above the sisters", 
heads, distinguishes this pipy on a familiar • 
topic. Unlike many polemical pieces, It ddcs 
not hector its audience, and works well ns 
theatre. Its . two weaknesses nre Eugene 
(energetically portrayed by Brian Hall) who, 
for the fust act, is fop evidently a caricature; 
and a slackening Of control in action and dia- 
logue towards the play’s climax, due partly to : ’ 
its extreme emotion.' Otherwise, Ask for the 
Moon Is n crafted) thoughtful work, 'With a'fine : 
•cast under John DoveY sensitive direction,;. 
Brenda Bruce and Mon a Hammond work well; 
together and Jane Horrocks’s perforfnance as 
Funny is excellent. •• .' 

. As papt of the'. Swedish.;- Festival' of iPoetry, 
which takes place from October 4 to 8, seVen, 
Swedish poets will be giving poetry readings Mi- 
llie National Poetry Ceolre on October 6, 7 U 


Conversational courtesies 


David Nokes 


Talking to Writers 
Channel 4 


Talk is something that television tends to 
avoid, preferring either the safe anecdotal 
shallows of chat, or the firm adversarial struc- 
ture of an interview. In offering us this new 
series devoted to modern literature in the form 
of several long filmed conversntions. without 
even such visual distractions as captions, film- 
clips or old photographs, Channel 4 is taking 
two risks at once. Yet, on the evidence of the 
first two programmes, it has succeeded very 
well. As a presenter, Hermione Lee hns the 
right blend of informal enthusiasm and in- 
formed control, so that we feel neither like 
eavesdroppers on n t£te-ft-t£te, nor like gate- 
crashers nt a tutorial. Though her initial prom- 
ise of ii “world tour" of literature sounded 
somewhut ominous (if it’s Wednesday it must 
be Eco), these two programmes on Mario Var- 
gas Llosa nnd Julian Barnes successfully used 
questions of national identity as a means of 
exploring rather than evading literary issues. 

Vargas Llosn offered a courteous but foxy 
performance of teeth and smiles. Wasn’t there 
something of a contradiction, Lee suggested, 
in the fact that he wns a moderate in politics but 
thnt his fiction oozed fanaticism nnd extrem- 
ism? Vargas Llosa’s teeth gleamed in assent. “1 
must Fight with myself”, he said. The lure of 
violence fascinated him, in particular the vio- 
lence of political activism which begins in a 
heroic adventure and concludes in fanaticism 
and brutality. He acknowledged his rejection 
of Marxism. Political ideology, he explained, 
was a kind of fiction which refused to recognize 
itself as such. Literary fictions, on the other 
hand, were lies which pointed towards more 
enduring truths. In his suspicion of intellec- 
tuals and praise for the common sense of the 
common people, it was possible to see the 
democratic populism which led the President 
of Peru to offer him the Prime Ministership. 
Most importantly, Vargas Llosa identified the 
emptiness of Latin America, its lack of literary 
traditions as the source of both richness and 
rashness. 

After the truth 


Antony Beevor 


Elenl 

Various cinemas 


•. A’. ' -O'- 


•..I,- 


Three years ago, Nicholas Gage's book Eleni 
(which was reviewed in the TLS on January 20, 
1984) enjoyed a remarkable international suc- 
cess. His powerful story reconstructed the 
events in a Greek mountain village which led to 
the torture and execution of his mother by 
Communist partisans after she had sent him 
and his sisters (o safety. The film, despite in- 
numerable changes, is still presented as a true 
account when it really belongs to that dubious 
frontier region between fact and fiction. 

In the book, Gage devoted over 600 pages to 
the Axis occupation and the Greek Civil War, 
and less than eighty to his own research activi- 
ties. In the film. the role of the investigative 
reporter who tracks down Kalis;' the Stalinist 
judge, is swollen. and embellished to counter- 
point the central story of Eleni herself. The 
relentless cross-cutting between 1947 and 
1980, mainly a device to heighten tension, ne- 
cessitates some gross simplifications, far 
beyond'the normal needs of adaptation. 

The celluloid Nicholas Gage (a good cold- 
fish performance from John Malkovich) unset- 
• , ties his wife with his obsession with the events 
of thirty years before. Arid having persuaded 
the. New York TtmesXo post him to Athens, he 

- “I? out tp discover who was responsibleforhjs 
• mother's death. The.; breakthrough loonies 

when he traps jand threatens a former' Com- 
muriist guerrilla, who Is. caricatured as a greasy 
pimp. (It is •not, surprising that: most of the 
names haVe'beed, changed,' Soroeof the distor- 

- tions seem to gb beypnd qveri the usual Man-, 
ichaean tendency bf ^ejoflramaj. • 

; . 'Not content with dramatizing Gage’s, quest, 

; , th^ re'spdlrjsible. for jtfie'fl'ini ; evidently, fplt 
' <»m)^Ued to t^m'per Wi th Bleni’s; qipjy' ep we jl ( . 


Traditions, both cultural and literary h av 
always been evident in the novels of V! 
Barnes. Hermione Lee’s introduction, cW 
tively generous, fixed the tone for this Z 
vernation. His wns a talent she found peculiarly 
English, she said, perhaps hinting at a parado! 
in an author who has so conspicuously adver- 
tised an obsession with Flaubert. Bnme$ bewj] 
confidently with the anecdote which also 
appears nt the stnrt of his new novel Aaringoi 
the Sun. An nirmnn, diving rapidly 10.000 feet 
is able to see the sun rise twice in a single day. it 
is an image which would seem to defy bound, 
aries of time and space. Yet the pilot is infect 
an Englishman “poaching over Northern 
France"; the parallel seems hardly coin- 
cidental. Conversation took place in a very 
English walled garden. Barnes talked a good 
deal about courage, and also about intelligence 
which, he remarked, had much to do with con- 
fidence. He revealed himself as the kind ol 
person who goes into a supermarket thinking 
about baked beans and comes out thinking 
about God. He read from his new novela 
passage on the "nastiest" kind of death, in a 
air-crash, surrounded by plastic trays and soft 
furnishings. His voice had a kind of High 
Anglican confidence, and the fastidious repeti- 
tions took on the tones of a litany. Gradual} 
Lee's questions became sharper. Surely lb 
China scenes in the new novel were a cyntol 
and opportunistic use of old travel notes, sk 
suggested, perhaps recalling the erebaiji 
placed on such material in Flaubert ‘s Pm 
“Thanks a lot”, Barnes replied. Didn't & 
sound increasingly like Philip Larkin? shewn 
on (evidently not a compliment). Barnes 
evaded the question though the tone ol bis 
answers rather confirmed it. What m to 
reaction to post -structuralist theses devotedto 
his novels? “Throw them in the waste-basket 
So much for Jake Bnlokowsky. “Not pri 
sex”, she complained of the new novel, leaving 
us to add “we’re British”. Sex was no bigduj 
any more, he replied. He was moreinlernw 
in sad sex nnd bad sex anyway, not all 
Sixties fun. Barnes concluded with a sad inu? 
of the writer building sarid-castles against^ 
waves of death. Larkin might have been pro* 
of hint. 


Starting it seems after the departure ojij 
Germans, a peasant idyll is shown as sudden? 
shattered by the arrival of Communist paw 
sans, who terrorize the villagers of U 
obedience. There Is not the slightest hinl 
these ELAS guerrillas had been there "FJ 
the Germans since 1943. And even less lla 
was “n village so strongly sympathetic to 
that it was called 'Little Moscow” . To® 
shown the villagers' support for the 
change to hatred as a result of their dtfp 
measures in the face of defeat, wuM 
been far more effective. The truth o 
Instead , the brutality and S talinist paranoia 
shown without any context. „ -.j, 
In one of the key scenes,' Eleni s 

turned into a simplistic confrontauoii 
goad and evil. Anything which mign ^ 
such as the fact that even committed 
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Continuous motion 


Julian Budden 


Olello 

Various cinemas 


Mo one could accuse Franco Zeffirelli of not 
knowing about opera. Ever since the late 1950s 
his productions have been familiar at some of 
( he world's leading opera-houses and many of 
ihem remain engraved in the memory - the 
realistic picture of Sicilian village life in Caval- 
Itria Rusticana, the spacious and atmospheric 
Don Giovanni, a Rigoletto whose opening 
scene was so lavish that a long interval was 
required to follow it at a point where no inter- 
val should have occurred. It is difficult to think 
of any producer who surpasses him in visual 
imagination. In this respect his film version of 
Verdi's Olello more than comes up to expecta- 
tions. Over and over again it uses the cinematic 
medium to achieve effects which lie far beyond 
the scope of n stage production yet which serve 
the purpose of the drama. The love duet of Act 
One is made to open in Otello’s bed-chamber 
where Desdemona lies awaiting her spouse 
surrounded by an aura of radiant purity; and 
the mind at once leaps forward to the last act 
where the Moor approaches the bed with very 
different intentions. The music which follows is 
accompanied by visual flashbacks - Otelio 
holding Desdemona spell-bound with tales of 
V&tdventures under the watchful gaze of her 
toiler inf even at one point the adventures 
themselves (not such a happy idea since the 
accompanying noises distract from the 
beauties of the score). Iago delivers his ‘‘Cre- 
do’’ at the top of a curious hollow tower like a 
welt-shaft; and as he speaks of the nothingness 
ri death the camera parallels the long orches- 
tral diminuendo by panning down to where we 
can hear the slow dripping of water. Through- 
out, Zeffirelli elicits superb performances from 
bis singers with never a meaningless glance or 
!»«. Placido Domingo (Otelio), Justino Diaz 
(lago) and especially Katia Ricciarelli (Desde- 


mona) have never appeared to better advan- 
tage on stage. 

The musician, however, will probably have 
two objections. The first concerns the amount 
of continuous movement that Zeffirelli im- 
poses on his scenes and which often conflicts 
with the character of the music it accompanies. 
At the start of Act Two an instrumental pre- 
lude establishes the false suavity with which 
Iago pretends to comfort Cassio (clearly they 
have already been conversing before we 
actually hear them). In the film this music is 
played to shots of a busy quayside with 
appropriate noise and bustle. What is more, 
the passage is repeated after the “Credo” as 
background to Iago’s actions. During the 
handkerchief trio Iago and Cassio indulge in a 
playful fencing bout, and the clash of their 
swords obscures some of Verdi's most delicate 
scoring (not that the orchestral sound seems to 
have been much considered, so forward is the 
placing of the voices throughout). 

Still more questionable is the reckless butch- 
ery of the score, from which Zeffirelli has cut 
forty minutes. True he includes two move- 
ments from the ballet that Verdi added to the 
French version of the opera. But the “Danse 
nrnbe", delightful ns it is, is no substitute for 
the bonfire chorus nt the point where Zeffirelli 
has seen fit to place it. Other casualties include 
the duet of Act Three from which a central 
portion is cut. the “handkerchief trio", shorn 
of its concluding allegro, and the “concertante 
finale" of Act Three - the musical pinnacle of 
the opera - is limited to Desdemona's opening 
solo (does one improve a church by removing 
its spire?) As for the Willow Song, “T find it 
very boring", Zeffirelli said in an interview. So 
the first part of Act Four up to the "Ave Maria" 
is made to consist of a rag-bag of musical 
phrases which lead nowhere. 

Zeffirelli maintains that had Verdi been 
alive today he would readily have agreed to a 
screen adaptation of his greatest tragic opera. 
Perhaps: but he would have insisted on making 
the adaption himself. Failing thnt, I doubt if 
he would have much confidence in someone 
who said he found his Willow Song boring. 


Literary and other fronts 


H. R, Woudhuysen 


igts spoke out in her support, is su JJ“yJ 
Karis, the terrifying judge (a marv ® . 
formance by Oliver Cotton), ... 
Eleni appear even more like a r"" 

Sadly, Kate Nelligan is allowec « "TTJ* 
touches which just saved the chart . . 
book, from being a mere icon. 
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The final confrontation of The film i. 

Eleni’s son tracks down Katis 
Sessional entertainment. But sUC ^ i-jyni- 
to Hollywood formula -one cannot 
ing of the film as a cross between ^ 
the President's Men - finally destroy ^ 
credibility, however real the eve nyfr 
is based. Shamelessly sUck 

ipulate emotions at the bpie. : . .jjjriBl 
you are left with a growing suspi i 

just seen a thriller masquerading 
play. One suspects that the U P ' 1 
there so that audiences cangpio® ^jj*. 
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until the middle of the seventeenth century (it 
was seen there by John Aubrey, who refers to 
in his "brief life" of Sidney without mentioning 
that be was describing a portrait). He also sug- 
gested that it might be an ad vlvem likeness 
given by the sitter to his sister the Countess of 
Pembroke. In the same vein John Gouws 
spoke on nineteenth-century pictorial repre- 
sentations, chiefly Benjamin West's, of Sid- 
ney's last act on the battlefield of sharing a 
bottle (there is no evidence, It was pointed out, 
that it contained only water), with a dying com- 
mon soldier. 

On the more literary front there was a daz- 
zling and sometimes dizzying exploration by 
Michael Allen of The Defence's debt to Plato’s 
The Sophist , an unparalleled slide-display of 
editions of the Arcadia from Bent Juel-Jensen 
and a good account from Margaret Hannny of 
the Countess of Pembroke’s role in the crea- 
tion of the Sidney legend, One of the more 
contentious papers was Germaine Wnrkentin’s 
latest progress report on her work on the Sid- 
ney family library catalogue (see TLS, Decem- 
ber 6, 1985). Over the whole conference, as 
well as the political issue of the presence of a 
South African (among participants from Bri- 
tain, North America, Holland, Belgium and 
India), lay the shndow of the premature death 
of its originator Jan Van Dorsten who would, 
no doubt, have enjoyed the whole occasion 
and its honouring of the memory of Sir Philip 
Sidney tremend ously. . . . • 

The British Academy's Chntterton LflClul J; 

tom — — - Which is given annually on ^ n English poet « will 

r S ^^T^ death of his nephew and heir be delivered this year al the Bntish Academy, 

[’ ^^^tfong’s emotional account of 20-21 Cornwall Terraco, London NWUQPon 
^ ®M';Appoarance Reconsidered”. The Thursday October23.Th e ^chirerwil beDr 

•» -- - A jMinnis of the University of Bristol and 

the subject of the lecture will be “From 
Medieval to Renaissance? Chaucers Position 
oif pAst Gentility”- Tire lecture -will begin nt 


1586 and the Creation or the Sidney Legend 
. ^fcn.September 2-4 

"hat should have been a merely academic 
; inference held to commemorate the 400th 
anniversary of the death of Sir Philip Sidney in 
a minor skirmish outside the town of Zutpheri, 
ur “f d out to be among other things a nerve- 
^wng confrontation between liberal views 
®rer academic freedom of speech and some 
ttnniried Dutch opposition to anything to do 
"jnSoulh Africa. At short notice the confer- 
JJ* v f as thoved from Zutphen to Leiden, 
rff* ltWas hetd’in the austere btit welcoming 
. uoislkcrk, a .Mennonite Church,. Even 
5eco ? d morning session was dis- 
tyfloniqnstrators who were eventually 
i tlle P°bce.,A final trip back to Zut- 
l0W1 ® nd s ‘ te *be battlefield 
■ W. Sidney received his fatal wound and 
was by all accounts nn excellent exhibl- 
"‘woyorating material lent from Pens- 
i,.l • Continental collections, came 
*TV ate or > tht lust day. . 

Sdnev’^i! ^ er * * s two themes emerged as 

I Ptdriui! ■?k s, ®” t “ ni » wblcli helped to ,ex- 
jmi Li, - doing fn the Low Countries, 
poiiiw . , un ? 0US reputation as a writer and 
W .J*' .Th® two Outstanding papers 
Aybjects" were Simon : Adams’s ani- 
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An engraving from Thomas Lam's Sequilur cclcbritas ct pnmpa funeris, showing the "knightes of his 
kyndred and frendes" who attended the funeral of Sir Philip Sidney in 158617. The funeral roll from the 
Aldrich Collection in Christ Church, Oxford, Is on show In Sir Philip Sidney: Life, death nnd legend, an 
exhibition to commemorate the 400th anniversary of Sidney's death, at the Bodleian Library, Oxford, until 
January 31, IV87. .-t catalogue of the exhibition is available front the Bodleian Library. 

The unstoppable Bess 


John Pitcher 


THOMAS HEYVVOOD 

The Fair Maid of the West 

Swan Theatre , Stratford-upon-Avon 


Thomas Heywood’s The Fair Maid of the West 
is Elizabethan pulp theatre at its most unexcep- 
tional, most unlewd and most unprovocative. 
Claims for its social realism (the elephants' 
graveyard for any play) look rather thin if we 
compare it with a good many scenes in Dekker, 
or with passages from the novels nnd pamph- 
lets of the period. Where Deloney catches at 
(or invents) the speech manners of one gentle 
craft or another, or Nashe apes this or that 
snobbish pedantry, Heywood gives us charac- 
ters and language which are strangely unrooted 
in the circumstances and settings he proposes. 
The details and personalities are all there - 
from roaring boys to kitchen maids, from a sea 
fight with the Spanish to stout English hearts 
triumphing over barbarous heathens - and yet 
none of this, in its peculiarity, fills out the piny, 
or gives it something stubbornly resistant (and 
therefore interesting) to later readings. 

The Fair Maid of the West was written in two 
parts, separated by as much as thirty years, but 
what is remarkable is how little difference 
there is In the quality of writing between the 
parts. Across the span of time from, say. Ham - 
let to The Changeling , Heywood managed to 
keep his own verse and prose at the same level 
of well-phrased and slightly pressureless 
politeness. Even his jealous and voluptuous 
Queen of Fez (in Part Two) keeps an odd poise 
and decorum: “I should doubt / 1 were a perfect 
woman, but degenerate / From mine own sex iF- 
I should suffer this". 

Faced with a certain inexpressiveness in its 
language, Trevor Nunn has chosen to produce 
the play as an Elizabethan romp. He re-casts 
the two, parts into one (moving all the Fez 
scenes so that they follow the interval), prunes 
various speeches and episodes, and adds 
pseudo-Elizabethan songs at several points. 
The production begins amid pewter 'mugs, 
ropes, lanterns, cnnvns and tackle (the Swan's 
long, protruding stage doubles very well as 
tavern and palace, long-boat nnd ship's deck), 
and then in comes a hclmetcd Prologue; offer- 
ing first the opening lines to Henry \\ nnd the n , 
after a shower of buns and catcalls from the 
audience, those to Troftusand Cresslda. 13 ut 
no* everyone cries,, we want Bess the Fair 
Mold, not gentle Mr Shakespeare yet again.- 
nnd so. with' just n glimmer from Olivier's in- 
duction to his film of Henry V, tilings get mov- 
ing- Those who arc familiar with the Heywood 
-canon (extending into well over 2(10 plays) will 
not need a start, hut others might. 

For them, then: Bess Bridges, the Plymouth 
barmaid, loves Spencer the soldier and toff (not 
a iortl, but bogs of money), nnd he loves, her 
(not a whore, but cyeryonc's dnriing). But a 
tetchy swordsman insults Fair Bess. Spencer. 


kills him and goes on the run. joining our 
genera! (Lord Essex) in the English victory in 
the Azores. Off to unothcr pub goes Bess,- 
faithfully waiting for Spencer, und there en- 
counters bully-boy Roughman, and tames him, 
and how. News that Spencer is dend (no, he's 
not really dead) arrives to devastate our 
heroine, so she fits out a ship named The 
Negro, black sails to teii of her woe .... 

The plot goes on like this for n couple of 
hours, but eventually Bess and her crew arrive 
in the court of the King of Fez, where, after a 
few scenes which Heywood probably stole 
from some romance (they include a bed trick 
which brings tiie lecherous king back to his 
wife’s arms), Spencer mnrries the unstoppable 
Bess. It is not unfair to Heywood to conclude 
that none of (his is the most promising materia! 
for a Roynl Siiakespeare Company revival, and 
so Nunn’s achievement - to have made the play 
wntchable, and funny, and to have filled in 
some of the holes where the poetry might be - 
is impressive. He is fortunate of course to have 
in the cast one of the best theatre clowns, Joe 
Melia playing the king, whose own jokes - in 
delivery, even if he didn't write them - are 
funnier than most of Heywood’s. (T. S.. Eliot 
was surely right about this: Heywood does not 
have an acute sense of humour, and his comic 
moments can be hamfistedly crude.) The cast 
as a whole perform together with a sprightli- 
ness in speech, tempo and grouping which has 
been ebbing a little in some other of the RSC 
houses. Individual playing is excellent: Pete 
Postlethwaite as Roughman, for example, 
handles very well a part which seems a gift but 
one which is tricky to sustain without outpistoi- 
ing Pistol. 

But in all what has been salvaged here, sav-i 
ing Heywood from himself on occasions, must 
be attributed to Nunn. His editing, directing 
and imagining are everywhere - from the sim- 
plest stage business (Bess led in procession 
around the theatre gangways, preceded hy n 
set of bells which ensures that she is never out 
of (he audience's presence) to the songs about 
nn Englishwoman's fidelity nnd fortitude, 
which, in their low-key poignancy, help to 
offset some of the over-ripe jingoism about 
Elizabeth, England's virgin queen. 

There is only one area of the play to which 
Nunn appears to have paid little attention, and 
that is ( put simply) the theme of needless cruel- 
ty. The first .audiences for The Fair Maid re- 
lished the brutalities of cock fighting, nnd 
whipping bears and bulls and setting dogs on 
them, so we must he cartful not to invent an 
mithorinl rcpugnnnce Cor anything we now re- 
gard as maliciously cruel. All the suinc , Rough- 
man's bunting of the kitchen-maid mid ser- 
vants'. and the savagery of Iho bar-room sword 
. fights, and the threats of torture from the Span- 
ish captain (whose “bolts and engines" will 
make u man gentler), and the capricious nasti- 
ness at the court of Fez, may udd’up to'sonie- 
lliing more unsettling ih the text (even if it is 
nut fully realized) thnh this good-humoured 
production cskn allow. 
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George Steiner 


WILHELM DILTHEY 
Selected Works 

Volume Five: Poetry anil Experience 
Edited and tninslnicil liy Rudolf A. Makkreel 
and FrithjofRodi 

JftUpp. Princeton University Press. £2 LUO. 
tl 601 072973 

There are writers and thinkers whose force of 
survival is not autonomous. They wear best in 
the use to which other men put their works. 
This has been, markedly, the ease of Wilhelm 
Dilthey (1833-1911). If there is currently n 
certain revival of interest in Dilthey 's writings, 
it is. principally, because of the afterlife of 
these writings in the curly LukAcs, in Gaciamcr 
and, above all, in the hermeneutics of Heideg- 
ger. Heidegger began reading Dilthey at a 
point when the latter's books and essays, often 
fragmentary and posthumous, were difficult of 
access and had all but passed into limbo. It was 
with Sein mid Zeit that the Dilthey renaissance, 
so fnr as we can call it that, began. 

The problem has not only been llmt of the 
scattered, recursive and incomplete status of 
Dilthey's voluminous texts: it lies in the parti- 
cularities of Dilthey's thought and style. These 
arc, in a way difficult to characterize clearly, at 
once abstract and contingently pragmatic, 
loosely impressionistic and animated with 
claims to the systematic. Dilthey is a figure of 
transition whose sensibility, whose proceed- 
ings of argument fall between the confident 
systematizes of the nineteenth century and the 
analytic, fragmentary techniques of modern- 
ity. His alertness to the instability of his situa- 
tion, his awareness of the crisis of ideulist and 
post- Romantic values are impressive. They 
yield moments of remarkable prevision. At the 
same time, however, this awareness gives to 
Dilthey's vision a diffuse, eclectic quality. This 
is reflected in his prose. Dilthey's treatises and 
essays contain memorable sections in which a 


certain tidal motion of thoughtful rhetoric and 
exemplification carries the reader to assent. 
But often the style is one of grey prolixity, of 
nervous urging. These deficiencies arc all too 
faithfully rendered by the devoted editors- 
translators of the six-volume selection from 
Dilthey's Gesammelte Schrifien. And they are 
the more disheartening in a volume concerned, 
as this one is, with poetics and with the genius 
of lyric verse. 

Dilthey's model and practice of literary 
interpretation, itself a part of a larger concept 
of human life ns a process of understanding and 
self-understanding, turns on the cardinal 
"lived experience” (not Lebenserfahrung but 
Erlebnis). It is a term which Dilthey regards 
both us imperatively self-evident and as special 
to his own theory of history and of the existen- 
tial-interpretative dynamics of human con- 
sciousness. The "Fragments for a Poetics" of 
1907-08 (which makes up the most concen- 
trated, suggestive text in this fifth volume), 
puts forward one of a number of definitions: 
the “lived experience” 

is a reality that manifests itself immediately, that wc 
are reflexive!/ aware of in its entirely, that is not 
given and not thought. The death of a loved one 
involves a special structural relation to grief. This 
structural relation of grief to n perception ora repre- 
sentation, referring to an ohjcct about which I feet 
grief, is n lived experience. This structural nexus 
nppears In nie ns a reality, and everything that It 
contains of reality is lived experience. This lived 
experience is delimited from other lived experiences 
by the fact that as a structured nexus of grief, of 
perceiving or representing what the grief is about, 
and of an object to which the perception refers, it 
represents a separate immanent teleological whole. 
It enn be Isolated within the household of my life 
. because it belongs structurally ro it as a function. 

A cognitive experience (the phenomenology 
of apprehension and knowledge, as it will be 
explored by Husserl), an aesthetic experience, 
are also “immanent teleological entities", in- 
volving particular, yet encompassing structu- 
ral, relations to their object. Endowed with a 
heightened capacity for suffering or for joy - 
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The Revolt of 1857 through British Lieutenants 1 Byes 
Wayne G. Broehl, Jr. 

Seldom In history has an event so captured the popular imagination as the Indian Mutiny 
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but mainly, one feels, the former - the great 
poet, musician or artist approaches "lived ex- 
perience disinterestedly". TTiis is to say, imper- 
sonally: "Disinterestedness is thus not only a 
property of the aesthetic impression, but also 
of the lived experience of the creative artist. 
Thus Kant stands corrected." (Could the early 
T. S. Eliot, one wonders, have come across this 
text or similar dicta in Dilthey's aesthetics?) 

The mixture of precise suggestion and 
opaqueness is characteristic of Dilthey. Struc- 
ture, a key-word, is defined as “the relation 
that exists among the components of a lived 
experience". The specific experiential relation 
or, more precisely, process of relation in re- 
spect of personal grief or the act of perception 
or of aesthetic encounter, enters into more 
general structural relationships, the "nexus'', 
and these "finally form a schematism, a context 
located in the course of psychological develop- 
ment that shapes the unity of the life-unit”. An 
undeclared, perhaps “imagistic", psychology 
underlines Dilthey’s scheme. As does a kind of 
Aristotelian functionalism, a kind of model of 
intentionally in which vital cognitive, emotive 
relationships are focused towards the utilita- 
rian internalization of their object. Because he 
is able to fashion the lived experience into “a 
lasting mood”, the major artist - Dilthey re- 
verts talismanically to Beethoven - can “liber- 
ate others by allowing suffering to be resolved 
in tranquility". Structured, “life-experienced” 
grief is kathartic. 

It is the concept of “structured relation" in 
Dilthey's aesthetics and hermeneutics which is 
most worth salvaging and probing. Umberto 
Eco’s phrase “ontological structuralism" 
comes to mind. In the process of “lived experi- 
ence", particularly in that of our perception 
and understanding of a work of art, of a spoken 
or written text, “life grasps life” ( Leben erfasst 
liier Leben). Such a “grasp" is not a specialized 
function: human existence, where it is authen- 
tically human, is a continuous process of 
understanding. Dilthey's formulation is origin- 
al and prophetic of the vitalist semantics and 
semiology of today: “meaning is a category 
obtained from life itself’. Understanding “the 
other”, whether he is a person or an aesthetic 
creation or body of thought, we not only test 
and sharpen our introspective access to 
ourselves, but give to this access an indispens- 
able universality. “Das Verstehen ist eln 
Wiederfinden des Ich im Du". The formula- 
tion is arresting: “The act/process of under- 
standing is a re-discovery, a re-cognition of the 
I in you." U would be difficult to put more 
concisely the conviction articulate in the 
metaphysics and ethics of Interpersonality as 
expounded, today, by Lfivinas. It follows that 
our Interpretative “life-experience" of music, 
of art, of poetry above all, is a structured Nadi- 
leben, an “after-living" which is, where the 
encounter is a genuinely vital one, a “re- 
living". 

Expanding on, deepening Schleiermacher’s 
famous paradox as to the better understanding 
of a text by its reader than by its author, Dil- 
they sees in understanding an act of regenera- 
tive poiesis, of correspondent creation. In an 
absolutely radical and central figure of speech 
untranslatable into English, Erleben (life 
experiencing) is, for iDiltbey, an intenslvum, an 
intensifying augment to and construct of, 
Leben, of life and of living itself. Thus the 
relational structures fundamental to both the 
creation and reception of meaning, fun- 
damental to.' both- the . expression and re- 
■ expresslon of sepse and emotion, are, in the 
widest and most charged connotations* “signs 
of life". No less than Peirce - there are muted 
but unmistakable affinities between these two 
explorers of mean ingp Dilthey places the semi- 
, otic at ihe very heart of the ; historical and 
psychological condition of man. 

Though blurred, or just because they were 
blurred and thus suggestively unstable, these 
concepts and Dilthey's frustrated search for a 
, .vocabulary adequate, to his fitful,: seif-cojrect- 
ing acuities* exercised a decisive influence on 
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in that “which is .there", whose 
cits our own presentness. "A lived 
ence”, postulates Dilthey, “does noloZ? 
me as something perceived or represeDW 
the reality of lived experience is ih ere .u 
because I have a reflexive awareness oK 
cause 1 possess it immediately as bekJin 
me in some sense. Only in thought 2 
become objective.” And precisely TI 
Heidegger, such intellection and objeajJ 
tion are a dissociation from immediacy a* 
pect slide into metaphysics. Equally 
for Heidegger is Dilthey’s persuasion that 
“meaning of things is already tntagj 
them", that the experience of Da-ten 
“thereness", is wholly inseparable from thi 
meaningfulness and entails the structure! 
understanding. In both Dilthey and Htty 
ger, we find a holistic vitalism in regard^ 
modes of phenomenality and of perceptict 
What Heidegger did was to purge DDta 
existential categories of their wobbly ps^ 
logism and to develop an idiom whose kg 
violence of innovation, whose radical cn 
creteness lie well beyond Dilthey's pom 
But the debt is palpable and Heidegger h 
concealed it (he tells of borrowing froai 
University of Marburg library the dwtj,» 
read tomes in which, alone, Dilthey wasfie 
available). 

It is in the actual application of the party 
of “lived experience" to works of lilerc 
that the difference between the two sea# 
ties emerges most evidently. HeWqp( 
exegeses are among the mo9t challengiojilr 
history of reading; Dilthey’s hermewtfj r i 
positions are now inert. [ \ 

As for almost everyone in his timtadev' ' 
ture, so for Dilthey, it was Goethe wtoslood 
the pivot of both theoretical and applied* 
thetics. It was in Goethe’s prodigious ore 
sality that the whole idea of the “nexus", 
congruent interactions of diverse bat Gal 
unified levels of understanding and fore* 
representation, were exemplary. Anyone** 
ing seriously with the structured and slmc* 
dynamics of the poetic imaginatiofl, d 
“imagined reason" both in its psydioty»| 
genetic and in its formal implications, ■» 
turn to the supreme master of “cow** 
ness" , to the naturalist, scholar, statesman* 
was also, and primarily, the begetter o|W 
er, of Iphigenie and of Faust. Goethe bn 
centre of Dilthey's long essay of 1881 tm 
“The Imagination of the Poet: Elenw** 
poetics”. The study of “Goethe and 
Imagination” of 1910, included in thus# 
tion, is an elaboration of vcrs ^!!! 
Dilthey had published in 1877 and 1905. 
Dilthey sets out to express are; the W. 
tions between Goethe’s life, his 'w«r 
ence", imagination and poetic works, rw* 
nent 

ts the wonderful unity and harmony of 
There is hardly an incongruity or tiuaau*? ^ 
life is a development according to an umw _ ■ £ 
how simple this law Is, how regularly a* ‘ 
operates! On the basis of his Intuition ort«ojj 
force of nature, Goethe proceeds .tore-rrw ^ 
the object of poetry. He shapes tas 
his own life in one indivisible context 
the Inner lawfulness he finds there. • 

In contrast to this “inner 
have Shakespeare, the supreme 
of the type of genius whicli depends 
stimuli, on the most vivid and app ^ 
reactions to external .. "WjjJjiis 
Shakespeare’s grip on the ootsWe. 
world is such that “he speaks of ;| ..p 
like Walter Scott, he 
favourite dogs lying at .his fee ■ 
peculiar gift, on the contrary , is . ^ 
states of his own soul, the W°rW^^ 
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ideals within him"/ 

“constructs a person and flC Y, noelhtf* a 
dominant motives arid passions * , j 
taposes many living elements 
attention “completely on the Inj ‘ 
ail his poems and even dramas ^ 

the great man who speaks il° trial this A 
■: the young Heideggpn It is hardly an exaggeta- It is not easy, to ream . 
fioji to say ,1^31 the totaling arid existential assemblage of banalities, sn __ 

Shakespeare's attitude. toward , sa6 #i. 

Ifest even before Caroline Spurg 
of the relevant k»»gery rJS 
only a few years prior to 
essay ort Goethe’s ^ jpM 

is contemporary both Mth_ W Jf 
' psychoanalysis arid the Incfcp . ■ 
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Knowledge of Language 

ty, HAture, Origin and Use. 

Woam Chomsky .. 

Hill ii id excellent contribution to the phUoaophy-oManguage 
ud the philosophy of mind . .-r the best available introduction to 
Choiiuky’s current Ideas on syntax made accessible to the non 
specialist.’ - Julius M. Moravcslk, Stanford University 
'Chomsky again demonstrates his unequalled capacity to integrate 
vast amounts of material ... a clear Introduction to current 
Lhioting on grammatical theory.' - David W. Llghtfoot, Univer- 
sity of Maryland 

Syntactic Structures, published in 1957, launched what has been 
called the Chomskyan revolution, and marked a fundamental 
break with the tradition of structural linguistics. 
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ud current theory of generative grammar, and uses this as a 
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edited by Alvin Sullivan 

This volume completes the four-part reference guide to the 
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When Marxists do Research 

Pauline Marie Vaillancourt 

Professor Vaillancourt identifies and examines the research of 
four of the most Important contemporary Marxist currents - 
structuralists, philosophies, materialists and deductlvists. Marxist 
research-relevant assumptions about epistemology, methodology, 
and science arc scrutinized along with how each of the various 
Marxist groups goes about conducting research in terms of 
contemporary social science research, Examples are offered of 
how the respective groups' methodological assumptions Influence 
their choice of research strategy and its associated research 
techniques. The value and utility of the results of Marxist inquiry 
for defending knowledge claims and producing reasoned policy 
are also explained. 

224 pages blbliog. index tables 
ISBN 0-313-24703-X Cloth £25.50 

Dictionary of Demography 

Terms Concepts and Institutions 

The scope of this dictionary is the past and present determinants 

and consequences of population trends throughout the world. The 

authors have included not only the subject matter of demography 

and related disciplines but the institutional setting and results of 

research in countries around the world. 

2 vols. 1,248 pages app. blbliog. 

charts index tables 

ISBN 0-313-24134-1 Cloth £1 17.50 

Dictionary of Demography 

Biographies 

Biographies Bre given not only of demographers per se but of 
those in the social, biological, and physical sciences who have 
used their expertise to analyze population phenomena?, as well as 
statesmen and men of letters who have helped shape ideas or 
laws on the optimum population, the regulation of immigration, 
the legitimacy of birth control or abortion, and other beliefs or 
attitudes related to population. 

2 vols. 1,088 pages app. 
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ISBN 0-313-21419-0 Doth £1 17,50 

Dictionary of Demography 

A Moltillrigual Glossary 

In this volume of the Dictionary over 400 baric demography terms 
are translated into French, Spanish, Russian, Italian, German, 
Chinese, and Japanese and from each of these languages back 
into English. All entries were either compiled or reviewed and 
corrected by persons with a full command of the respective 
languages. 

344 pages 

ISBN 0-313-25139-8 Cloth £95.00 

Count Basle 
A BIo-Dlscography 
Compiled by Chris Sheridan 

One of the few major discograpliical studies of an American j 0ZZ 
giant, this exhaustively researched work offers detailed Informa- 
tion on more than 1,100 recordings spanning 55 years of Count 
Basle’s performances. It also provides extensive cross-referenced 
listings of tunes, musicians, soloists, and arrangers, and an 
itinerary of the band’s engagements from the time Basie left 
Kansas City in 1936 to! his death in 1984. 

1376 pages apps. blbliog. indexes 
ISBN 0-313-24935-0 - Cloth £67.50 
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Dictionary of Modern Italian History 

Editor-in-Chief; Frank J. Coppa 

The first English-language reference companion to provide accu- 
rate, accessible, dear, and concise information on the chief 
events, personalities, institutions, systems, and problems of mod- 
ern Italy from the eighteenth century to the present. The major 
Italian political, economic, cultural, social, and religious Issues 
are all covered, with special attention paid to the subjects of 
Industrialization, banking, regionalism, and political theory. Also 
Included are the chronology of Important events for Ihe period 
covered by the dictionary, a list of Popes for the same years, and 
charts of the Prime Ministers, Presidents, nnd Kings of Italy. 

544 pages app. blbliog. Index 
ISBN 0-313-22983-X Cloth £49.95 

Western Europe In World Affairs 
Continuity, Change and Challenge 
Guy de Carmoy and Jonathan Story 
Western Europe accounts for one third of the world product, the 
US for one quarter, the Soviet Union for one tenth. Given its 
relative prosperity, why does Western Europe rely on the US for 
its financial needs and protection from the Soviet Union? Western 
Europe hi World Affairs offers a concise analysis. This book 
surveys the region's economic history since 1945, discusses natural 
resources, trade and industry, and economic and foreign policy in 
order to determine how Western Europe con assume more weight 
in the global balance of power. The book concludes with recom- 
mendations. 

208 pages 

ISBN 0-275-92057-7 Cloth £32,50 
Political Parties of Asia and the Pacific 
Editor-in-Chief: Haruhiro Fukui 
Associate Editors: Colin A. Hughes, Iqbal Narain, J.A.A. 
Stockwin, Raj K. Vasil, and Tatsuo Yamada 
Political Parties of Asia and the Pacific is a unique and compre- 
hensive reference work containing data on historical and contem- 
porary parties and similar organizations in the states and territor- 
ies in that part of the world. Included are descriptions of many 
organizations that have never been examined in English-language 
works before. 

2 vols, 1,376 pages 

ISBN 0-3 13-21350-X Cloth £136.50 

This Is the latest set in the series Political Parties of Che World. 
Previous sets cover Europe, Had Canada, Latin America, and the 
West Indies. 

The Swiss Way of Welfare 
Lessons for the Western World 
Ralph Segnlman 

This book presents the basic premises of Swiss social policies and 
Indicates how they differ from those of other nations. 77js Swiss 
Way of Welfare shows why the Swiss system works in preventing 
poverty aud dependence when systems in Western nations seem 
to be troubled. 

224 pages bibliog. index 
ISBN 0-275-92044-5 Cloth £29.95 
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The Logic of Intuitive Decision-Making 
A Research-Based Approach for Top Management 
Weston H. Agor 

ISBN 0-89930-177-0 Cloth £32.50 
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formulism. But the essay on Hdldcrlin (1906, 
1910), also included here, is, if anything, 
worse. 

We learn of Hftlderlin’s "helpless soul" und 
of the “placid brooks whose soft babbling 
accompanied the song of his soul". Dilthey 
would have it that the "nexus which unites all 
parts of his poems" weakens in the last hymns. 
In HGIdcrlin’s lyric art, before his ethereal 
spirit succumbs “to the blows of fate”, feeling 
"comes forth naked, as it were, from behind its 
simple designation". ("Simple" is, in this con- 
text, somewhat breathtaking.) Dilthey’s per- 
ceptiveness in respect of Holder I in’s stature is 
real. He is among the first to intuit and pro- 


claim the great influence of Hfilderlin on 
Nietzsche. He is right in seeking to locate with- 
in syntax and rhythm I he primary agencies of 
Hftlder lin’s art. Bui writing as he did shortly 
before the first adequate publication of H61- 
dcrlin's late hymns, as well as his fragments 
and translations from Sophocles; writing be- 
fore modern scholarship had fundamentally 
challenged and amended the nineteenth-cen- 
tury papier m&chi image of Holder I in’s charac- 
ter and biography, Dilthey not only committed 
errors and distortions: he reverted to an im- 
pressionistic-mimetic method of discourse and 
presentation which, often, fall decidedly below 
the level of n Sainte-Beuve oraTnine. What, in 


Teamwork of a generation 


John Willett 


ALBRECHT D0ML1NG 

La&sl euch nlcht verfilhren: Brecht und die 

Musik 

736pp. Munich: Kindlcr. DM78. 

3463400332 

Brecht had the luck to be horn into n short- 
lived mill -European culture whose outstanding 
artists were curious about the possibilities of 
collaboration and collective work in the arts. 
Unlike Wagner, whom he generally spurned, 
he never needed to practise the one-man 
Gesamtkunsnverk but could rely on such more 
or less like-minded composers as Kurt Weill, 
Hanns Eisler, Paul Dessau and (for a few cru- 
cial years before 1933) Paul Hindemith to real- 
ize his alternative principle of "separation of 
the elements", according to which the words, 
the music, the staging and the visual design 
would not fuse but make distinct, parallel con- 
tributions to a common end. Central to this 
process was the designer Caspar Neher, a dose 
friend from childhood on, who himself became 
productively associated with the same genera- 
tion of theatre directors and musicians, design- 
ing their operas or ballets and even (as in the 
case of Weill’s Die Btirgshafl and a number of 
works by Rudolf Wagner-Reggny) writing 
their libretti. 

This interest in collective creativity was not 
unique to Brecht and his circle. It was, howev- 
er, he who provided a theoretical underpinning 
with his "Notes on the Opera’* and concepts of 
the LehrstQck and the Gesftts, and in his prac- 
tice appeared most clearly to have influenced 
the music oF so varied a group of composers. 
Perhaps because of this, but certainly also be- 
cause Ibeir other works were rarely performed 
until about ten years ago when the London 
Sinfonietth did their series of Weill concerts, 
their work was too long seen primarily in a 
Brechtian context; moreover there was for a 
time an unfortunate tendency on the part of 
some of us to treat them as rivals for Brecht's 
hand whoi had to be placed first, second and 
third. This has now altered: they have begun 
to look like considerable figures in their own 
right; there has teen quite a crop of specialized 
Literature; about both Weill and Eisler as well as 
major .editions of Hindemith’s and ■ Eisler’s 
.works apd the establishment of an active Kurt 
jWcill Foundation in New York, Given the 
•IsimuUaneoiSly growing interest, in the wider 
'implications of Brecht’s theatre there seems 
every reason to pull, ihe scattered evidence 
'together end make n comprehensive study of 
•jib role in the music of hfs time. 

: ;Tjiis Is what Albrecht pQmling has done In 
his Laui tush iticlil verfiih rerf , nnd its useful- 
ness to anyM with this; whole 

area isutiqtibs lion able, Setting out from the 
view that ‘‘unlike such writers as Goethe, 

: Heine and Hofmannsthal, Whom inusidnns 
previously used to favour, Brecht influenced 
music nof just stylistically but in its generic 
scopp", hd has expounded a great wealth of 
material clearly and logically so as to . follow 
Brecht from his beginnings as ft singer of his 
o\rit Words with simple tunes which he devised, 
imitated or borrowed for himself, on through 
his collaborations, first with the little-known 
Franz BruSnier, a pupil pfEgan Petri whom lie 
njctearlyin his second year In Berlin, then with 
Weill, Hindemith arid Eisler, then from about 
J944 ori with DessauancJ more marginally with 
Wagner* Regdtvyi'VdnEinein'and.oth^r. com- 


posers. 

The book's title - taken from a poem of 1919 
which Brecht put into Mahagonny some eight 
years later - refers to his fear of being seduced 
by the insidious beauty of great music, and so 
becoming diverted from the harsh realities of 
life and death on this earth; Lenin once ex- 
pressed something very similar apropos of the 
work of Beethoven. In Dilmling's opinion this 
was the key to Brecht’s ideas about orchestra- 
tion, about trained singers (particularly tenors 

- his own register, to judge from the two or 
three known recordings), about the primacy of 
the words, and the need of music to criticize, 
mock, alienate, undermine, expose and sub- 
vert. These are features which ran through 
much of his dealings with music and musicians, 
who seem to have found him at once inspiring 
and infuriating to work with. 

For all the book's great length, its argument 
is not difficult to follow, and it is simple to 
locate the sections allotted to the more impor- 
tant individual works. These ore dealt with 
analytically, with musical examples, brief 
accounts of structure and content, and details 
of original performances and critical reception. 
The great mass of material provided Is mostly 
drawn from published sources, though the au- 
thor has had a number of first-hand informants 

- notably H. H. Stuckenschmidt, Erwin Faber, 

Ihe late Ernst Busch and the Eisler family in 
Vienna - while he finishes the book with three 
interviews with Hans Werner Henze and two 
other younger composers who have leamt 
something from Brecht and his approach to 
music. ■ ( 

. . Tlus does not stop it from haring much that 
is new to tell even the supposedly informed 

■ reader. Weill, for instance, emerges as closer 
to Brecht in his political views than is often 
supposed, contributing to left-wing cabarets 
and putting his flat at the disposal of the 

• “Marxist Workers’ School" before 1933, then 
hi emigration making public bis opposition to 
the Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ings; likewise the ups and downs of Brecht's 
relationship with Eisler are, interestingly 

. ! traced., We learn too of Hindemith’s delight at 

• the idea of writing an opera with Brecht in 
- 1 1.930; of Ihe intended twinning of DerJasdger 

and Die Massrtahme that same year; of Weill's 
apparent intention in 1928 to set Brecht's 
. splendid long poem about Ihe world middle- 
weight champions, and many other things. 

.Stravinsky enters the story as an admirer of 
Eisler’s Galileo music and a protester (in one of 
. bis rare political gestures) against that compos- 
er’s deportation from the United States in the 
winter of 1947-8. Eisler’s extraordinary hope 
of establishing seriaiism as aii accepted part of 
Communist music under Stalin Is also well 
"* dealt with, while the two groat East German 
operatic controversies of the 1950s are Itliiml- 
natlngly discussed: the cases of the Brecht- 
DessaU' Lucultiis and of Eislor’s masterly but 
supposedly demoralizing libretto for a nevor- 
. to-be-written Faust 'opera, lii the eful, it is true, 
Ddqriing emerges ns an Elslcr man \ but gener- 
' ally his account is balanced, and he avoids die 
common error of thinking that Brecht ever 
wanted to work exclusively with one com- 
poser. '• * •. r ■ \ 

However, there Are a 'number; of; questions 
, which be does not tackle at all. Some of these 
are small bid nagging ones, like the prove- 
. nance of the tune Brecht called “L'fitendard 
de la pitid", or of the Salvation Army sorjgs in 

■ Hdppy End; others, like the exact allocation of 
' ■responsibility for the LehrsMck form andlhe 


1986, is gained by the translation into English 
of such a treatment? 

Dilthey's applied poetics constitute almost 
what is feeblest and most dated In his life-work. 
It is not from them that contemporary cultural 
historians and cultural anthropologists (such as 
Victor Turner or Felix Gilbert) have drawn 
vital suggestions. The plump typological dif- 
ferentiations between a Shakespeare and a 
Dickens, on the one hand, and a Goethe on the 
other, the analysis of Rousseau who “from 
swirling mists of dreams" condensed into palp- 
able figures hovering images of felicity, are like 
archaic vestiges of Romantic bathos. Or, more 
precisely, they illustrate all too faithfully that 


; j* 


^nc-pedagoffc stra.n m German academy 
and high-journalism which climaxesS? 
such as Gundolf. They do not convert? 1 
truly alive m DiUhey, in the incoS“ 
highly suggestive epistemology andTJ" 
theory of understanding such as we fiE 

studies of the "Rise of HistoncaTaS 

ness and in his successive deGnitionsS 
cumscriptions of the " Problems ofiheHuZ 
Sciences” (Ldvi-Slrauss’s pivotal conoS 
the sciences de i'homme may owe more ih* 
echo to Dilthey). It is, therefore, this partied 
volume which, more than any of thosealim 
published, invites the notion of md*. 
piety. 
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Shaping the past and the future 


Bruce Lincoln 
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Esqulssesdemythologie 

jjgpp. Paris: Galhmard. 150 fr. 
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notion of “gestic" art, are rather more fun- 
damental. But it is generally a mistake to rely 
on Eisler 's memory, which was often erratic, 
while in Brecht's case one needs to take more 
care about dating those works which were re- 
vised (like the poem “Of Poor BB”) over a 
period of years. Titles of poems and songs too 
need checking: what, for instance, is Brecht's 
"Gedanken titter die rote Fahne”, which Eisler 
is alleged to have set? Again the questionable 
points are too many to list, but it seems particu- 
larly misleading to suggest that Neher termin- 
ated his friendship with Brecht over the Salz- 
burg Festival project, or that the image of 
Mahagonny bore any .relation to Fascism, 
while the "Was 1st eine Dietrich gegen eine 
Aktle?” speech in The Threepenny Opera was 
surely there from the start. 

It would also hove been useful to have had 
more about the contractual arrangements with 
respect to the music: not so much about the 
division of the royalties (though that would 
have been interesting) as about the obligation 
or otherwise to use particular composers' 
work. Eisler has come off short in this respect, 
since some of his finest settings - Die Mass- 
nahine, for instance, and the songs to Die Mut- 
ter - can legally be ignored or replaced by 
inferior local substitutes. Dessau too has suf- 


fered from this, particularly in this couq 
with regard to Mother Courage, though Ik 
book suggests that Brecht had arrangedofe 
wise. And just why were other workj sa$ 
dropped, as The Little Mahagonny wank 
1927, or Roger Sessions's Lmch//i« aftertofa 
performance in 1947? 

A different approach to so fasdnatingsl 
unusual a subject might in the long run I* 
been more economical and in some wapp 
founder. For Dllmling has made Brectaik 
centre of the story, with the results, thatdr 
composers remain more or less peripheral 
he hangs their cited works one by one at 
what seems primarily a biography of thejk 
wright. Thus their own writings about m 
opera, theatre and so on, are surprising^ 
referred to, though both Weill and Esferve 
critics of considerable originality whose stau 
opinions can be interestingly compared ri 
those of Brecht. It would perhaps hawfet 
better then to ask what it was that the coops 
ers of that generation (born between 1895* 
1905) got from Brecht that so chareduiri 
their music - not just their Brecht setting}* 
their treatment of other texts and, in «■ 
respects, their whole approach to their ut 
why it stimulated them and why they 
well equipped to make use of it. 


Voices of a lifetime 


Philip Brady 


PETER WHITAKER 
Brecht's Poetry: A critical study 
284pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £19.50. 
0198155417 • 

Bertolt Brecht, novelist and short-story writer, 
film-maker and musician, theorist of radio and 
of photography, has left ample evidence of a 
quite exceptional range of creative gifts. Thirty 
years after his death, however, much of that 
evidence remains in the shadows - thirty years 
of unabated critical attention have in fact done 
more for Brecht the man of theatre than for the 
man of many brilliant'gifts. "Brechtian” means 
(if it means anything) a kind of theatre and 
little beyond that. Faced with this dominant 
public image, we tend to forget the most ob- 
vious, singular evidence of Brecht’s non-theat- 
rical gifts: alongside the seven volumes of plays 
in bis collected works there are no less than five 
volumes of poems. 

Not that Brecht's mastery as a poet is in 
doubt, It ii simply underexposed. The general 
' outlines of that mastery are clear, in particular' 
the emergence of a poetry of almost emblema- 
tic vividness; political in the broadest sertse, a 
sense disguised in understatement aVid decep- 
tively open endings. But* the assurance of 
Brecht’s feature poetry has never been seen in 
the, context qf his poetry as a whole -r Peter 
Whitaker's study is the first to aim at a compre- 
* hensive account of the poetry from its hectic 
beginnings towards the close of the First World 
War to Brecht’s final years in East Berlin , v 
.L Qtven the narrow field of vision of much that 
-has hUherto been written about Brecht's poet-' 
ry, an attempt a{. an overview, especially one , 
that prtet^ through copious quotation, must 
. be Welcome. Using Brecht’s own published 
collections as markers, Whitaker,, award that 
■•German duties have beep inclined to dwell.on , 
the. over healed beginnings, charts a different 
r(acdtil°J^)fewqrdingcourse towardshiscooler 


maturity; through the ironic, battling pot** 
the late 1920s, the extraordinarily rich 
warning voices in the late 1930s collection* 
Svendborg poems, to the spare, hP* 
poems of his last years. 

Comprehensiveness of this order mi* 
own price. Brecht wrote well over b lag* 
poems and Whitaker discusses a con5|u«j* 
number individually, while referring 
more. Tile inescapable logic of 
changes of style and of his nialur ^^. t 
means that a chronological appro*? 
perhaps natural, but the risk, antM * 
avoided here; is a somewhat relentfessproPJ 
sion from poem to poem. At several 
general contours, the sense of a cu®|. 
achievement, are lost to sight. More ®^ 
although Whitaker’s close reading ewi 
highly sensitive accounts of Brecht s pv ^ 
means, too many poems are represej«*" 
prdcis of their content, too many 
seen to “analyse”, “explain", “argue , 
fact analysis and explanation are one . 
much what the poem does as 

adds to Brecht’s pregnant ejlipticjls 

Comprehensiveness can ate bring ■ 
brand of narrowness. Constrained^ 
and perhaps by tlje doctoral thesis in 
book originated, Whitaker allows 
Inhabit a land of vacuum, almo? _ ^ 

; context, divorced from other P 0 ®**; 
rarely set against Brecht's work in o j ^ 

. In reality Peter Whitaker’s i study ■. ^ 
could not be - comprehensive, m ^ 
long use of traditional forms, tn 
sonnet and the satirical I,arr ?t|]* ul tac(C^ 
cejves scanty treatment. And fill gir* 
ably, paying little attention 10 
. volumes of poems and * 

1982, : Whitaker not only 
Brecht’s more awkward ntonwn^ ^ 
.eludes one entire aspepl 
meat,, those wickedly HP® ^ ,.<gk 
: Brecht himself called pomogap 
'were n\6ft kinks an^ vagai , In Wu$^i 
j.; po$tiq progress thap 


Tlere is much for which Geofges Dumdzil 
aal rightly be praised. His erudition, per- 
be praised. His erudition, per- 
jaocity and originality are monumental; bis 
Ethan any other individual, he has helped 
to rescue two important fields of study from the 
dacredii into which they had fallen: compara- 
tive mythology, which had become a laughing- 
stock towards the end of the nineteenth Cen- 
tura, and Indo-European studies, which were 
deeply tainted by Nazi racism. To these, he 
taught rigour and dispassion, producing re- 
alts that commanded international attention 
■d respect, even though, as we shall see, his 
om political orientation has given rise to argu- 
lent. Most famous among Dumizil’s con- 
tributions is his reconstruction of the tripartite 
ideology through which speakers of ancient 
lado-European languages perceived the world 
»d (occasionally) organized their society in 
tree functional categories: 1) the sacred, rep- 
resented on the human plane by priests, 

2) physical force, represented by warriors, and 
}) production and reproduction, represented 
by herdsmen, agriculturalists, merchants, arti- 
uiis, and the like. 

Nowin his eighty-eighth year, Dumdzil has 
-wuen some sixty or seventy books, all seri- 
0 B.iduUriy ( and deserving of careful atten- 
tion. Vet throughout his career, he has teen a 
ctalre of controversy. In recent years, fre trffS 
palmed two complementary^ projects: an 
lilempt lo give definitive shape to his past as a 
rinlar, via new, revised editions of earlier 
,*oriu ("to provide the most presentable 
mpse for the inevitable autopsy"), and an 
*(tmp( to influence the future through 
"mythological sketches" (esquisses de mytho- 
fagfe), in which he identifies problems for 
further research and suggests probable lines 
Mieirsolution. The current volume, like two 
of its predecessors, contains twenty-five such 
sketches, the bulk of them here being devoted 
toGreek and Roman myth and ritual, others to 
Indie and Iranian data, or to scholarly 
polemic. .. 

^odest claims notwithstanding, these 
“artche*' are best considered as virtuoso ex- 
rtrises; brief, dazzling displays of technical 
*®*”y and insight. Some (like those on the 
jwh a! Heracles, the dialogue of Solon and 
Yj’ttus.ortbe Buddha’s begging bowl) treat 
*■ ^ complex narratives, laying bare their 
^Wnre, ideology, and relation to other mate- 
y Others (like those on the Roman deity 
IQiaa , or the war costume of Darius HI) treat 
miniscule or obscure bit of data, 
V*** revealed a world of meaning. 

.A in pointis the title essay, which is a 
*ho Roman evocatio', the ritual 
rJWsMch the Carthaginian gods were in- 
“T'fto abandon their dty (Mactobius, Satur- 
*>uin6al foqxses on one word, 
Wive (Latin proditi ) describing the gods 
2^.. departure. Although ambiguous in 
^ and meaning, it is regularly trans- 
bet !?*5l v * n ?'^ on|e forth ffromCarthage]", 
PrgkJrJJ® 1 argues for the alternative iflter- 
.“having been put forth, expelled"-; 
^.;PP*5ible, thii- rendition is usually re- 
^5!?^ contextual inapprop- 


Roraan religion, this study is a tour deforce of 
the sort familiar to Dumfizirs readers. One 
senses, however, that the category of memory 
bears more than academic interest for him, as 
evidenced in an earlier treatment of the evoca- 
tio in his “Discours de reception” into the Aca- 
ddmie Frangaise in 1979: 

The past, honestly preserved and meditated upon in 
its grandeurs and its frailties, has defended more 
than one people from disaolution .... When a 
Roman general, at the end of a siege, attempted to 
seduce, to lead into his camp the city’s gods, in whom 
the almost-vanquished nation placed its highest 
hope, he asked them - as in any battle - to cast fear 
and panic over those whom they previously pro- 
tected, but in this case he added: forgetfulness .... 

Whoever today gives himself over to the tradition- 
al works of the spirit lives in a messianic perspective: 
like Cardinal Bessarion, we know that our Constan- 
tinople wiU soon fall, and in those remaining free 
islands of our Aegean, we feverishly copy the manu- 
scripts which at the time of a Renaissance, in which 
we also persist in believing, wilt reanimate some- 
where in the world our Greece and our Byzantium, 
that is to say , the letters and sciences of Europe. That 
suffices to preserve in us an ardour and a confidence 


resolved, just as in certain sequences from the 
royal installation ceremonies of ancient India. 

Surely the suggestion is daring and dramatic. 
Yet however justified it might be (and there 
are details which give one pause), studying this 
episode without reference to the broader 
Herodotean narrative raises problems. Thus, 
Dumdzil ignores Herodotus’ critique of Darius 
and of monarchy, whereby Darius is presented 
as a cheat, a liar, and a would-be traitor, while 
the case he makes for kingship hardly rebuts 
the charges (tyranny, hybris, etc) raised by his 
adversaries. In effect, Herodotus casts the Per- 
sians’ choice of monarchy as misguided, lead- 
ing ultimately to conflict with and defeat by the 
democratic Greeks. Moreover, behind Hero- 
dotus’ tendentiousness stands that of Darius, 
for the royal proclamations from which the 
broader Herodotean narrative derives are no- 
thing other than Darius’ (successful) attempt 
to mask his crimes of regicide and usurpation. 

In his attempt to recover an ancient and 
edifying royal ideology, Dumdzil thus over- 
looks the critical principle that every discourse 
is an exercise in persuasion, wherein the past 



A detail from Pterre BrassaVs photograph, “ Man with while sunshade", Menton, 1935. Ills reproduced from. 
Into theThirties: Style and design 1927-1934 by KlausJdrgen Sembach (175pp. Thames and Hudson. £8.95. 
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^^^rteigoal of thp evocqtio not just: Ur 
enemy deities,, but to do them no 
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Memory here appears as the last, test de- 
fence against chaos. The apocalyptic flavour is 
unmistakable: barbarians at the gates and de- 
cadence within, the fate of civilization hanging 
on a faithful few. The vision (parable?) evokes 
other GOtterdOmmerungen, and prompts many 
questions. What is it, precisely, that must be 
preserved and remembered? Who are the 
menacing enemies? The amnesiac many? And 
who the mindful, messianic “we”? 

Dmtezil discussed only one other ancient 
datum in his “Discours de reception”, and this 
also receives a chapter in L'Oubli de Phonune. 
the story of a constitutional debate held prior 
to the accession of Darius the Great, in which a 
certain Otanes championed democracy; 
Megabyzos, oligarchy; and Darius himself, 
monarchy (Herodotus 3.80-82). Whereas 
most consider this a Greek rhetorical exerase 
in Persian garb, Duitezil demurs, noting that 
the biertechic rank of each functionally de- 
fined stratum in a tripartite society, varied in-, 
vereely with its size, priests being a small 
minority and warriors a somewhat larger 


enters disenssion always for reasons of the pre- 
sent. This holds for Herodotus, it holds for 
Darius, it holds for Indo-Iranian rituals, and it 
also holds for Georges Duro&ll, to judge from 
his meditations on Darius elsewhere: 

Herodotus tells how . . . Darius and the others de- 
liberated on the respective merits of regimes; popu- 
lar, aristocratic, monarchic. They have had many 
imitators, down to Montesquieu and beyond, and 
this is not the place to add a variant to that rhetorical 
collection. Nor must we decide between Joffre's 
Order of the Day after the Battle of tbe.Mame: “The 
Republic can be proud of the soldiers she has pre- 
pared,” and the amendment Charles Maurras pro- • 
posed for this decree: Tor forty-three ye ais, Alsace- 
Lorraine has been Queen of France." Nor most we 
examine whether frequent changes of rtgime renew 
or Injure nations. In November, 1918, during the 
night that was to be the last of Ihe war. the batteries 
of my regiment went into the Une . During a 
halt, some comrades and I approached a half dozen 
prisoners (being taken to the rear] and we set to 
chatting in our bad German. Uncharitably, one of us 
chastened them for their pending defeat: from other 
Frenchmen, they learned that Wilhelm ll and lhe 
crown prince had fled to Holland. Then one became 
insolent and, in French, hurled in my face: "You - 


group, while the third funciipn .formed the Rep ubUc; Emperor, King, Republic; We - Empe r- 
■’ .. «h* nnntilfltion. • nr. M Thai was hikway of erring at me: Cara ratal I 


great mass of the population 

With, this in mind, he suggests that the 
Herodotean debate present? an Mo-framap 
ritual sequence as misunderstood by a ftnfi- 
ceiUury Greek. In Banian temp, he argues, 
modes of government werd not at issue, but 
rather soda I strata, Otates representing not 
democracy, but the main 4 Jhe thifdfute-, 
tiod, and Megabyzos the 6hte few pf M* 
two functions. Kingship then emerges as the. 
transcendent institution in; which all strata 
'were integrqtod andthe terisions among them 


or." Ttai was his way or crying i 
admired this and did not reply; our column had 
already departed. I have Often thought afterward of 
this aborted, academic colloquium on tt roadside in 
Lothariugia. Three regimes nave succeeded, on one 
tide » ob the other.; And where are: We? 

Where, indeed? More specificalfy, where do 
DumdziVi own opinions on “the respective 
merits of regimes” lie, and how deep does his ; 
admiration run for the speech of the German : 
prisoner? Moreover, have his personal views 
, influenced his reading of. the. Herodotean text 


or of Indo-European thought and institutions? 

And why does Maurras - founder of the mili- 
tantly Royalist, violently antisemiiic Action 
Franqaisc, later ideological master to Vichy 
France - enter so strangely into this passage? 

Although Dumdzil’s writings have often ex- 
cited controversy, early debate was traditional- 
ly academic, focused on details of his proposals 
and the general Legitimacy of his compare! ism. 
More recently, attention has shifted to the 
ideological underpinnings of his life and work. 
Thus, towards the end of the 1970s, concern 
emerged regarding Dumdzii’s connections 
with the “New Right” of Alain de Benoist, 
which courted him, hoping to appropriate his 
views and prestige for their own purposes 
(mobilization of European solidarity via the 
fndo-European past; rejection of “Judaeo- 
Christian” ideas as foreign to European tradi- 
tions; creation of an anti-egalitarian society). 

For his part, Dumdzil lent his name to the 
patronage committee of their publication, 
Nouvelle icole , granted an indiscreet interview 
to Benoist, and received the dedication of a 
popularizing book (Jenn Hpudry’s Les Indo - 
europiens, 1981), in which a thinly veiled 
“Aryan” racism was evident. He managed to 
extricate himself from these embarrassments, 
however, by breaking with Nouvelle hole and 
by making vague disclaimers in several inter- 
views. Others, including Qaude Ldvi-Slrauss, 
rallied to his defence, and the controversy 
abated for a time. 

Interest in Dumdzil’s politics has been rekin- 
dled. however, by Amaldo Momiglinno, who, 
in article published in Opus , suggested that 
Dumdzil 's strained relations in the ]920s and 
1930s with Henri Hubert, Marcel Mauss, and 
othersaf the school of Durkfteim resulted from 
political differences, Ihe Durkheimians having 
been of the left and Durtezil (the son of an 
eminent French general) of the right. In his 
most aggressive passage, Momigliano writes: 

Neither Dumfzil ... nor his French exegetes have 
told us much about the political opinions of the 
young Dumtzil. Bui the dedication of his firsi book. 

Le Fesiin d'Unmonalitf ( 1924] to Pierre Gaxotle suf- 
fices in itself to indicate where he stood politically. 
Gaxoltc, later a member of Ihe Acadtmie Franqaise , 
was secretary to Maurras and chicr editor of Can- 
dida, an organ of the extreme right: Inter he was 
among those who opposed resistance to Nazism in 
1938-39. Dumtzil’s book of 1939, Myihes el dieux 
des Germains contains dear traces of sympathy for 
Nazi culture. In politics, there was evidently an abyss 
between Dumdzil on one side and Mauss and his 
friends on the other. ■ 

To this, Dumlzil replies spiritedly in the 
final "sketch” of the present volume. While 
acknowledging his difficulties with some of the 
Durkheimians, he attributes these lo his desire 
to remain independent of any “school”. Of his 
political views - past and present — he has this 
lo say: "I have not made and I do not have to 
make disclosures regarding my philosophical, 
political, or aesthetic opinions, which I have 
held all my life to be malleable and provisional , 
like all that rises up out of opinions ( doxa } that 
are inevitably subjective.” One meets here a 
stone wall: he will tell us nothing, except that 
his ideas have changed, * stipulation which 
guards against any potentially embarrassing 
revelations. 

To the two specific data exhumed by Momi- 
gliano - the matter of G.axotte and that of 
Myihes et dieux des Germains — Ductezil had 
no choice but to respond more fully. Regarding 
the latter, there has since been a fuller ex- 
change between Carlo Ginzburg and Dumdzil 
in Annales , with inconclusive results. What is 
clear is that Dumdzil could write in. 1939 of 
the SA and the “dynamic economy" of the 
Third Reich without explicit disapprobation. 
Whether this reflects tacit sympathy or dispas- 
sionate inquiry is a question perhaps incapable 
of resolution, depending as it does upon the. 

' interpretation. of silence... 

Regarding Gaxotle t things are different. 
Dum6zil relates that having been friertds as 
students, he and Gaxotte; shared an “entente 
particuliSremcnt confiante" until the latter’s 
death in 1982. His defence of the latter rests on 
(wo points: 1) Gaxotte took from Maurras only 
“an unflagging intellectual attachment to tfyc 
dynastic principle”, and 2) his advocacy of 
appeasement was a matter of tactics onjy. He 
thus writes: “after German rearmament of .the 

Rhineland in 1936 conscious of the nulit-. 

ary unpreparedness and the political impo-‘ 
tence of the country, he thought that salvation 
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- if it was still possible - required that one gain 
time to rectify all of that". 

This will not do. First, it isclcnr that Gaxotte 
was fully and intensely loyal to Maurras and his 
ideas. Consider, for instance, his statement of 
January 1941, in the Vichy-published Alma- 
nack de In France nduvefle\ “Tomorrow, Maur- 
ras will he read in all the schools, and children 
will recite the pages lie hns written as they 
recite Racine or Bossuet. He will remain for us 
the master who rediscovered the great laws 
that make stales prosperous and powerful: it is 
in fhisj principles that France seeks her salva- 
tion today.” Similarly slnvish sentiments - 
hardly limited to the question of “dynastic 
principle" - nppear into the 19fi0s. Second, 
as early ns three years before rearmament of 
the Rhineland. Gaxotte already favoured 
appeasement, not For reasons of tactics but 
those of ideology. Hitler being the scourge of 
his own enemies: Marxists and Jews. Consider 
these early excerpts from his lender column in 
Je suis parlour, a scabrously reactionary pub- 
lication of which he was chief Editor from its 
inception until June 1937: 


The Internationa! is dead: Marxism is moribund. 
Hitler, who has no love for France, has at least done 
this service for us find for the world. The consolida- 
tion of Fascism, its success and its social works had 
already shaken orthodox socialism. Out it is Hitler 
who struck the decisive blow (August 26, 1933). 

France is pursuing the policy of the Bolshevists 
and the refugees . ... it is the trio [of Leon Blum, 
Jules Modi, end Oreslc Roscnfddj who lead the 
Quai d'Orsay (and think that] France ought to 
avenge the Jews of Germany, and that young 
Frenchmen ought (0 take up rifles because Hiller 
booled the little cousins of Blum, Moch and 
Rosenfeld in the dertiire. One has to be blind not to 
sec that the coalition of France, Israel, and the 
Soviets is not n league of peace. It is a disquieting 
coalition, it is the crusade of the Internationals, it is 
the hope of universal pillage (September IS, 1934). 


For one who values memory so highly, 
Dunfezil is peculiarly amnesiac concerning 
these matters. Were he just making the best 
case for a flawed, but departed friend, one 
might forgive his distortions of the record. But 
Gaxotte entered the discussion only when 
Momigliano, seeking to uncover the political 
views and associations of Dumtfzil's youth, 
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JOHN POAHOM AN, JASPER GRIFFIN mid 
OSWYN MURRAY (Editors) 

Tin Oxford History of the Classical World 
882pp. Oxford University Press. £25. 

0 198721 129 

This well-produced. profusely nnd aptly illus- 
trated volume is nor in fact n history of the 
classical world in any conventional sense but 
rather a companion to it: history is accorded no 
greater prominence thnn literature, philoso- 
phy o r a rt . The work is di vided into th ree niai n 
sections: Greece; Greece-and-Rome (which 
includes not only the Hellenistic world but the 


whole of the Roman republic); and Rome (that 
is, the first three centuries of the Roman 
Empire). 

For Greece the basic historical outline is 
sketched at breakneck speed by W. G. Forrest 
and Simon Homblower. Forrest is lively and 
impressionistic, prudent on such matters as the 
causes of colonization ahd the introduction of 
the hoplite army, surprisingly least cogent on 
early Sparta - he is strangely ready to believe in 
the madness nnd suicide of Cicomenes. Horn- 
blower's picture of Athenian imperialism is 
vivid but perhaps too severely critical. Oswyn 
Murray mnkes the reader keenly aware of (he 
varied associations, paramount among them 
the family, which made up the framework of 
the Athenian citizen's existence. He is also 
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called attention to the dedication of his doctor- 
al thesis to one Pierre Gaxotte. In defending 
Gaxotte. Dumfizil thus defends himself, by 
minimizing the extent to which he and his 
friends were influenced by Maurras and the 
Action Fran$aise- 

Alongside his journalistic endeavours, Gax- 
otie wrote popular volumes of history, in which 
he constructed the past along openly Maurra- 
sian lines. Much as Herodotus saw in Darius 
what he wanted to see and was prepared to see, 
so Gaxotte's ideological orientation shaped his 
treatment of such figures as Louis XIV and 
Robespierre, to cite the most obvious exam- 
ples. And although the scholarship of Dumdzil 
is infinitely more disciplined, rigorous and 
carefully reasoned than that of Gaxotte, one 
may still ask whether his studies are not col- 
oured by similar ideological predispositions. 
How relevant, for instance, to Dumdzil's 
discussion of memory is Maurras’s dictum: 
“Democracy is forgetting"? Among other 
themes worth exploring are Dumfzil's view of 
the lower social orders (“the third function"), 
the interrelations of religious nnd political au- 


good on the inconsistencies of the Athenian 
attitude to women, and deserves quotation on 
Isocrates: “his theories lacked any incentive to 
serious thought. They were therefore eminent- 
ly suited to become the standard pattern for 
organized higher education." 

Unlike their Roman counterparts the expo- 
nents of Greek literature are denied the luxury 
of quotation in the original, which puts them 
nt some disadvantage. Nevertheless Oliver 
Taplin has some interesting insights on Homer 
and wields a convincing scepticism against the 
notion of consistent historicity on any level. 
Jasper Griffin delivers salutary blasts against 
structuralist and other interpretations of 
Greek myth and does his best to make Hesiod 
seem less boring than he is. fi. L. Bowie 
labours manfully at the thankless task of acting 
as guide to the shattered ruins of Greek lyric. 
On drama Peter Levi shows great feeling for 
Sophocles, but one misses something on the 
evidence of Athenian drama for ideas about 
democracy and empire. The historians are well 
discussed by Murray, who offers cogent ex- 
planations of the paucity of royal histories 
among the later Greeks. 

M, L. West's treatment of Heraclitus and 
Parmenides is excellent as far as it goes; 
perhaps more might haveheen said about their 
real or at least potential importance in the 
history of logic. Julia Annas's chapter on clas- 
sical philosophy is particularly successful. She 
does not offer a mere impersonal summary of 
doctrines, but contrives to put across a strong 
impression of the philosophers as living men 
with minds. Robert Parker on Greek religion 
makes illuminating use of the concept of 
“embedded religion". Finally, John Boardman 
is expert in imparting information on styles and 
influences in art and architecture , the nature of 
patronage and its consequences for the work- 
ing artist. - 

The Hellenistic world lends Itself more 
readily to synthesis. Simon Price deliKeates the 
various ways in which the phenomenon of Hel- 
lenistic kingship impinged on the life of the 
cities. Jonathan Barnes is lucid on, philosophy 
and science, Most rewarding Is Robin Lane- 
Fox, who brings the world of Hellenistic 
scholarship and literature to life, with fasciri- 
; ating sidelights, including forestry commission 
Christmas trees in Ptolemaic Egypt and the 
belief that “jogging was . good for sexual ' 
diseasek". He is sensitive to the 1 virtues of Hel- 
lenistic poetry, and Unlikeothericontributors i£ 
prepared to acknowledge at least briefly the 
importance of the generic element in the com- 
position of andenl verse. • 

The treatment of Roman-republican history 
displays some inconsistency of approach. 
Michael Crawford oh early Rome and. Italy 
ruthlessly rcstrictshlmself to general trend*, 
consigning nUndalati individuals to oblivion, ' 
while Miriam Griffin handles thio age ofCiceh) " 
. . much tnore ja fends ^personalities. Elizabeth 
■; ^w8on addresses thefendamentsl. question df 
Rom&hforelttn Dtilidy: didRorhe cbnqderthe 

nsi naot-PieluA nr 1 Kana.Vea 


world 'becau^-.she.w^'aggresslve ortbecauke 
U.wpuldbite her? paydStbcfc- 
: l0n ^ i^ a Tly 4mpire;eiercises fi rid- cbhtrts! 


thority, and the “enemy within" -ie t 
like Loki or GuUveig, who threaten thrirS 
live societies, much like the four elated 
“aliens" (Jews, Protestants, MasonsaS 
ques) who so obsessed Maurras. 

Most important is the question of the w. 
partite ideology in its social application fa 
beyond his unexceptionable idcmificati^n & 
three functionally defined strata, DumM 
posits as the Indo-European ideal that thesod- 
ety built from these strata ought to be tea 
rigidly hierarchic and harmoniously ink 
grated. Is it accident that this has a famiikt 
ring? Momigliano suggested possible inaueact 
from Fascist ideas of the “corporate stale 1 
noting that the first exposition of Dumfafli 
theory came in 1938. Closer than this, how. 
er, is Maurras's “integral nationalism", wfe* 
in one finds the same contradictory conjii* 
tion of hierarchy and harmony, as well as ft 
vision of kingship as the institution shift 
ensures this happy (if improbable) combiei 
tion. The similarity to the Indo-Eurof** 
system of Georges Dumdzil is consider^ 
and, I am persuaded, not just coincidental 
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When patriotism is enough 


Geoffrey Best 


over the mass of materia! available on Ayp 
tus and also deals well with his successors. ft 
historical framework of the rest of the empni 
succinctly dismissed by Nicholas Purcdi. 
preamble to a chapter on the arts of goro 
ment, the most important in the entire bod 
He analyses three personae which shapedb ( 
man relations with their subjects: (he imp 
irate, the soldier and the head of ahoustM! 
Intervention is shown always to hwebm 
arbitrary, haphazard and superficial. Hhcro 
elusion is that the empire never developrii 
bureaucracy or civil service; equestrian oft 
cials and even freedmen were no more hWl 
than senators to possess professional expeitiu 
His arguments are convincing, but onehR 
more baffled than ever that this shambles 6 * 
tioned at all. 

Latin literature is in the main well send 
better perhaps than Greek. Peter Brown p« 
the reader the feel of Plautus and Teitw 
R. G. M. Nisbet’s treatment of Lucre ** 1 
particularly fine, while Oliver Lyne [sinters* 
ing on the role of poets under the Augw* 
regime and the nature and functions of p** 
age. Virgil too is set firmly in his sociu® 
political context by Griffin. Richard Jeitkj«< 
crudely dismissive of Statius’ Silva/ 
appreciates the virtues and vices of Lucan 
rightly stresses the nffinity between Jo*** 
and Tacitus. On the historians Andrew La™ 
is largely reliable. But Tacitus’ readinessiop 
the case for opponents of Roman 
trait already manifest in Caesar's 
cum ) perhaps shows only that Rome 
egotistically aggressive that her victims 
be allowed their say, since nothing lb®" 
could possibly matter. Donald 
clearly with the various other uses 

Roger Ling picks his way through W 
nological quicksands of Hellenistic and w 
Roman art, presenting a useful syn 
styles and trends, and is also imagm® 
stimulating on applied arts andcraftsm 
life - but if it be philistine to prefer 
dishes and Spanish dancing-gtrb to 
reading with Pliny, then ho for < u 
rious" art and architecture ®re . 

R. J. A. Wilson In a wde-ratW. 
provocative chapter which ende®y° 
other things to sort out what is g ^ 
Roman, and is property widwjj* ' 
brick-faced concrete; The final 
, envoi by Henry Chadwick, U a 
anced On such questions as ,lhe 
Church,. the relationship betwe ®* 1 
State, ahd whether the Church 08 
for the fall of the empire. It 8)50 
interesting observations on liogu su 
ments under the late empire. 

. • In short, this book covers aln)Mt e V®T ^ 
No contribution Is less than a® J 
many are original, eritertmhiflg . , -y.Yd 
' fen.: At £25 it is excellent; value (he Jni 
, it may languish unread, btcau £ 25 on**j 
reader might be reluctant to S P® ^ 
bbok, however deserving, and -A^ g 
Heavy that one cannot .read , 
assistance ofalectem, desk 
*: pravea to b? so, It- Will W ¥*• 


«iN-JACQUES BECKER 

tv* Great War and the French People 

Tnoslnted by Arnold Pomerans 

343 pp. Leamington: Berg. £25 (paperback, 

£8-95). 

090758230 3 

m mmSMER and ALAIN LARCAN 
Usfcritsmllltairesde Charles de Gaulle: Essai 
d'malysetbdmatique 

j^pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 
220fr. 

2110391699 

■Wjy n , asks Jean-Jacques Becker at the outset 
of The Great War and the French People , “were 
die French so ready to make sacrifices in 1914 
ihen they had been so unprepared for them in 
Ik past and would manifest even less of a spirit 
of sacrifice in the future?" And in closing his 
ttount he reverts to the same comparison: 
■Hie unbowed France of 1918 heralded the 
Inibled France of 1940." One would hardly 
bve expected such guts, perseverance and 
jogged ness from a people “who were said, 
somewhat glibly, to be easy-going, fen-loving 
ad without ideals . . Statistics, so far as 
ifaey go, show that France had a more painfel 
nr than any other major belligerent: the high- 
est proportions of mobilized, dead and mutilis 
it guerre, not to mention colossal damage all 
merthe north-east, caused by battles, forti- 
fications.andthe deliberate devastations made 


by the retreating enemy. 

But wars are not often the unitary, 
homogeneous experiences they appear to be in 
tabular statements. A war wide-ranging 
enough to become described, rightly or wrong- 
ly , as a world war and going on at fell industrial 
tilt for more than four years, can be broken 
down into phases and zones which make it look 
on closer inspection more like a cluster of les- 
ser wars than one big one. What can be done on 
the international level can of course be done on 
the national level too. Region, class, timing, 
season, character and so on, each made its 
mark, so that when you get down among the 
human infinitesimals, each individual's war 
was unique. Somewhere between the personal 
micro-pole of truth and the collective macro- 
pole lie rich possibilities of assessment. This 
book promises to be a landmark in the science 
of how to do it. 

That Professor Becker should be the histor- 
ian to do it for his own country will surprise 
nobody who knows his earlier works, almost all 
of them to do with the opening of the war, and 
one of them, 1914, Comment les Francois sont 
enters dans la guerre, already a landmark for its 
patient unravelling of the mixtures of motives 
and emotions which lay behind and within the 
public ballyhoo of August 1914. The demytho- 
Iogizing of the Union Sacrde there begun is 
here brought to the interesting conclusion that 
what kept the French nation together through 
even the gloomiest days of 1917 and the most 
menacing ones of 1918 was not the Union Sac - 
rie's exalted super-nationalism, but instead 
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J.D.B.MLLER 

Knitt AngeU and the Futility of War: Peace 
ffld the public mind 
WIpp. Macmillan. £27.50. 

0333374983 


Sir Norman Angetl remains the only former 
jwtay tohave been awarded the Nobel Peace 
toe- His claim to fame, however, does not 
*rivt from the youthful years he spent on a 
uHbmian ranch. It rests primarily on his 
Great Illusion (1909) - which 
w wtf tt him into public prominence. Aged 
g -sevenwhen it was published, Angell had • 
>eeeind him an informal education, travel and 
J*rMfisin. He had become manager of the 
! ®«JKotal edition of NorthcUffe’s Daily Mall , 

I Whad been driven to reflect on the "reali- 
| ot international relations as a result of his 
ijJWnces as a newspaperman. The Great 
l became an immense and worldwide 
? . Success - Us author was propelled 

si/JIaif ro, ° ^ ^° rd Es* 1 ® 1- and mes ' 

an enthusiastic response from a 
^^enecollection of intellectuals, bank- 
^Ir®“ s ® e h® | Rdn. Here was n “new pacif- 
' a PP arentl yi reason, self-interest 

iWnArfT ^ Jsec ^ t0 s ^° w 

.^thavebeen the case in the past, war 

the great illusion. 

of 1914 inevitably .shattered the 
, 4eArikr Angc, l** fo ! lowe rsl and, briefly, 
kbd JlrSP 1 ' 11 WflS widely supposed that 
war Had become impossible 
to the r^l ?- cs ^ Indeed believe this to 

' 1 * n ^ act he mac k n0 sneto 

F to^® x P^ en « i the press, not least his 
' N °^! iffe > made Wm only 

\ htovUfr' hon-tatiooar’ elements in the 

. ^J^etles; and; states. His, own 
concentrated upon remoy : 
^ tp military rivalry proyided. by 
belief that war could 
^Winced ^ taviptoy. Theauthor remained 
t/i/iirf— - ?«^son details, that The 
j^^^^-aoHtself an illusion. ' 
^ hy hypochoqdria and a pro- 

Angell was ex- 
his long lifetime, 
fi Work, Defence and the En* 
- ^ P u ^ ls hed in 1958 and; 

hd was still pas- 
.Fp;^He public mind" and 
and peace fii his 


ly, either on fundamental issues or upon par- 
ticular international developments. For a time 
between the wars, though never with much 
enthusiasm, Angell became a Member of Par- 
liament. He won the Nobel Peace Prize in 
1933. 77ie Great Illusion itself had several se- 
quels in which he modified certain points but 
never altered his fundamental position. 

A full-scale analysis of his writings would 
require a substantial treatise and hitherto, 
apart from theses written at Ball State Uni- 
versity, Indiana, where his papers are housed, 
little has been written specifically on him. 
Perhaps that reflects a certain disdain among 
academics for a man who thought that there 
were better vantage-points from which to ex- 
amine the public mind than universities. 

' J. D. B. Miller’s short, though expensive, book 
is therefore particularly welcome, though it is 
poised a tittle uneasily between being a con- 
tribution to history and a contribution to inter- 
national relations. After a clear initial account 
of Angeti’s life and associates, it moves on to 
consider the circumstances in which The Gnat 
Illusion was written and the debate which it 
engendered. Angell, Miller suggests, was 
wrong in his early view that the State's import- 
ance would diminish becadse of the growth of 
transnational links, but argues that much of the 
criticism to which he ,was subjected was beside . 
the point. Indeed, in general terms, Miller 
finds Angell to have been moreoften right than 
wrong in bis analysis of international politics all 
through his career. Finally, several chapters 
assess the relevance of Angell’s work on con- 
temporary issues of war and peace. The author 
admits that there are “serious objections to 
taking Angell seriously as a scholar" but argues 
that, even so, he was a lucid and logical writer. 

Miller's reflective book should help us to 
recogafre that, despite his flaws, Angell was a 
pioneer in the systematic study of international 
relations and someone from whom, it is still 
possible to gain useful insights. He rightly 
stresses that the meticulous analysis of particu- 
lar episodes was not Angell’s specialism^ His . 
strength lay in uncovering "major truths ab- 
' out the underlying forces In relationships be- 
tween states, even if at times the simplicity of 
his perception alarms the academic ffima. it 
was Dot, in any event, an academic accolade 
that Angell sought but rather, the capacity .to 
out across his views in a form that would exert 
pubUc^nfluence. Professor MiUcr is to be 
thanked for resurrecting a remarkable man 

and a remarkable career. He has doue so, too, 

: withbut any resort to the jargon of internation- 
al relations which Sir - Norman so much dis- 

iiked4-.- ; »y 1 


some rather simple and primitive patriotism, a 
patriotism by no means exclusive of grumbling 
about prices, insistence on eating welt, de- 
pression of spirits, continuing class hostilities, 
and in 1918 even the resurrection of ostensibly 
revolutionary politics; patriotism so profound 
and even subconscious that, mixed with inter- 
nationalist and pacifist incompatibles in some 
leftist minds, it ultimately proved stronger than 
they and determined the vast majority of the 
French people that whatever else they might 
do among themselves and however much they 
might long for the end of the war, they would 
not end it defeated. 

Becker’s road to these conclusions runs 
through the variety of sectors of French society 
for which he has found what he considers to be 
properly weighty primary sources (eg, prefec- 
toral reports, censorship studies, school- 
teachers’ surveys), topped up with sketches of 
how the causes and progress of the fighting 
were appraised by three most significant 
opinion-forming groups: the churches, the 
teachers, and “writers". These chapters (two 
of them by helping hands - Genevieve Colb 
and Annette Becker) are relatively slight and 
commonplace, promising more than they per- 
form and containing incidentally so disturb- 
ing an error as to call Duliamel's 1918 collec- 
tion of sketches, Civilisation 1914-1917 , “a 
novel”. 

Readers inclined to extend their reflections 
about French national morale and mentality 
into the years of the Second World War and 
since will find good grist for their mills ra the 
exhaustive Essai d’ analyse tMmatique hand- 
somely put together by Pierre Messmer and 
Alain Larcan. (No clue as to which bits are by 
whom.) What they have done is to extract and 
to classify, under the heads of Thought and 
Action, The Historian, The Professional Ex- 
pert, The Sociologist and Moralist, and The 
Military Writer, what they judge to be the 
more significant of de Gaulle’s ideas, some- 
times citing his own words, sometimes para- 
phrasing or sketching them in their own words. 


always elaborately annotating and explicating 
them with an abundance of cross-references. 
The quantity of writings, the breadth of learn- 
ing and the quality of thought and expression 
are very striking. De Gaulle was a cultivated 
and intellectual soldier as welt as a formidable 
statesman. 

He was also a tremendous nationalist, 
though the word used here is the less disturbing 
one of patriot. “Sans discussion possible, ses 
valours suprfimes sont 1 'homme et sa patrie." 
But patriotism is not enough in a description of 
de Gaulle and, one might add, of the solid 
central strands of French society and mentality 
he grandly represented. Patriotism of itself 
makes no special claims about its patrie’s pecul- 
iar qualities and world significance; national- 
ism does. Patriotism is not incompatible with 
internationalism and universalism; national- 
ism is. What de Gaulle was patriotic for wbs not 
just the nation of the French Revolution but 
also, as dozens of pages here testify, the empire 
of Napoleon. The nation he so courageously 
helped to survive the battering of the First and 
the bruising of the Second World War was, for 
him, an object of exclusive attachment and 
wlmt it is not too much to call religious adora- 
tion. 

Exactly how the nature and extent of his 
contribution to the continuing story of France 
will be assessed in the long run, it is still too 
early to say; but all the signs so far are that, 
where questions of status and security are con- 
cerned, de Gaulle stood for a people more nt 
one in that regard and perhaps more careless of 
external opinion than is common among de- 
veloped democracies. An offshore observer 
from the country he correctly diagnosed as no 
more than imperfectly European can only view 
this French phenomenon with a mixture of 
disquiet, puzzlement and envy: disquiet for 
obvious reasons enough, puzzlement and envy 
because it suggests a depth and strength of 
national solidarity - unless appearances are 
delusory - Britons seem somewhat to have 
lost. Which brings us back to Becker. 
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Auguste Anglts’s history of the pre-1914 
Nouvelle Revue Frnn^aise must rank among 
the outstanding works oF French literary critic- 
ism in recent years. A profound debt of grati- 
tude is therefore owed both to his friends and 
colleagues and to his publishers for (he appear- 
ance of this second volume, some eight years 
after the first - the only book he ever published 
- and three years after its author's untimely 
death, A third and final volume is promised 
Inter this year. Meanwhile . a comprehensive 
selection of his articles on literature, travel and 
politics has also just been published tinder the 
title Circumnavigations by the Presses Univer- 
silaircs do Lynn. 

Angles claimed to he a critic without 
method. In uu important letter to Isabelle 
Rivtirc. he described how he bcgHn by collat- 
ing the various pieces of information lie had 
gathered from different correspondences to 
form a kind of chronological jigsaw; then, in at 
least three successive drafts, he tried to shnpe 
his material and infuse it with life and move- 
ment; next, a first typed draft would show up 
the deficiencies of his manuscript; finally, a 


second typed draft would, after correction, 
serve as the basis for his definitive text. 

It was Angus's good luck, as well as his 
misfortune, that the protagonists of his story 
were such insatiable letter- writers. If Gide 
sometimes seems inferior to his innumerable 
correspondents, it should be remembered 
that he might write up to eight letters on the 
trot. Such epistolary fecundity is something to 
which wc are unaccustomed nowadays. Angles 
suggests that the contents of the A FRF itself, 
which he subjects to the same minute analysis, 
arc also best regarded as a continuation of (lie 
dialogue between the members of the group. 

These were years during which there was a 
move away from the initial desire, in Jean 
Schtumberger’s phrase, to "clean up the Au- 
gean stables" of contemporary literature to- 
wards a search for new artistic forms, particu- 
larly in drama and the novel. Gide wanted the 
review to become less n polemical tool and 
more a centre of attraction, with quality as its 
only criterion. Not the least of the group's 
paradoxes was tlint, despite their interest in 
reviving the novel, none of them proved cap- 
able of writing one, nor even of recognizing 
one when it was beneath their noses, as was (he 
ease, notoriously . wilh Du Cdtd dc diez Swann. 

Of the original six members, Ruyters and 
Droiiin began to Fall by (he wayside mid to be 
replaced by two intrusive newcomers in the 
shnpe of Thibaudet niul Suarts. Gide, while 
struggling with Les Caves du Vatican , con- 
tinued to dance attendance on the irascible 


Factographical feuds 


Walter Redfern 
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This historical study of the many polemics 
about "committed" literature in the period 
1920-32 benefits from the sulhoT's work on 
little-used archives in the Soviet Union. As 
such, it: adds details and nuances to earlier 
studies. Morel pushes back into the 1920s an 
international debate most often seen previous- 
ly as a prerogative of^he 1930s, He offers, as he 
admits, "modest truths". His general case is 



that, far from radiating out from Moscow, the 
whole phenomenon rested on a special mental- 
ity liable to surface anywhere. But, in stressing 
the plural nature of the debate, Mortel risks 
drowning us in minutiae and repetitions. 

Though the idea had been mooted five years 
before, the first concrete attempt to establish 
an international union for revolutionary litera- 
ture came in June 1924, at the Fourth Party 
Congress in Moscow. One of its proposals was 
for "absolute freedom in artistic research”. 
From the start, various incompatible argu- 
ments thwarted this aim. Should the emphasis 
fall on rabcors (worker-correspondents), who 
would send in reports to their local press about 
their place of work and its participation in the 
building of a new society? Or would this pri- 
vileging of the industrial "base" undermine the 
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Claudel. Copeau had his first sobering experi- 
ence of practical theatre with his adaptation of 
The Brothers Karamazov. On December 11, 
191 1, Jacques Riviftie became secretary of the 
review and it may surprise many to learn that, 
shortly after his appointment, the total number 
of subscribers stood at a mere 5S2. 

Angles is especially sensitive to slight shifts 
in temperature or in position on the field of 
play which turn out lo be of long-term signifi- 
cance. One of his favourite terms is “mue”, in 
the sense of moulting or sloughing a skin, and 
he is adept at picking out the group's own 
key-words. His fondness for geographical im- 
agery invites us to imagine him crossing and 
recrossing his chosen terrain until every bump 
or hillock is accounted for. He has a gift for the 
wcll-chosen phrase - the “milky way” of Sym- 
bolism, Thibaudet as a “mushroom bed” of 
ideas, Claude] "firing off cannonballs" indiscri- 
minately from his consulate in Frankfurt. He 
views the creatures of his investigation gener- 
ally with an amused indulgence, treating the 
Variot incident, for example, which nearly led 
to a duel at the end of 191 1 , as a farce. But he 
occasionally assumes the role of a Dostoev- 
skinn Grand Inquisitor as when, in a marvel- 
lous passage, he tracks down an instance of 
Gidenn mauvaise foi in a journal entry relating 
to Claudel. 

It may be regretted that Angles did not live 
to put the finishing touches to this volume. Had 
he done so, doubtless some of the longueurs 
and repetitions would have been removed and 


efforts of the “summit” of high literature to 
remain independent of party doctrine? Where 
should “modernity” (experimental poetics) fit 
into the overall scheme? Should literature be 
by, or for, the working class? AH that seemed 
certain amid these debates was that, as Jean- 
Plerre Morel says, “Le seul veritable ficrivain 
rfivolulionnaire, e’est la revolution elle- 
meme”. Hence the frequent demand that liter- 
ature should be epic in scale (like revolutionary 
Mexican architecture). Trotsky, while 
apparently more liberal than most, still clung 
to the concept of the party-line as the ultimate 
guide-rail. 

In Soviet Russia, Germany or France, work- 
ers who could write interestingly were in short 
supply; in the home of intellectual Elitism, 
France, the belief in an untapped reservoir of 
proletarian talent was less influential. A 
French worker, after a long investigation by 
Henri Barbusse’s newspaper Monde (1928-9) , 
charged that French Marxists and fellow- 
travellers were too often “lhtfirailleux et philo- 
sophaillons” and incapable of extracting “les 
grands traits de la culture prolfitarienne”. 
Trotsky undoubtedly spoke for many afraid to 
say the ssme thing when he maintained that the 
true new literature, whose nature could only be 
guessed at, must await the creation of the class- 
less society. Till then, “proletariat^ literature” 
was as reductive a notion as “bourgeois litera- 
ture”. Meanwhile in France, pacifists, the 
Clarti group, the Surrealists and PCF members 
alj vied for supremacy, and spent more time 
insulting each other than the enemy. For Bre- 
ton, self-evidently, “tous les sujets de rtvolte 
sont bo ns”. As with Surrealism itself, jt was the 
marginals - the excommunicated (Babel, 
Olyeshai Zamyatin) or the unpigeonholable 
(Louis GiiUloux) - who were the most interest- • 
ing figures- One awkward fact was that, as with 
the French' Revolution, the truly revolutionary ' 
works in Russia had preceded 1?17. Writers are 
ahead of their times, and need not slavishly 
hang on to the coat-tails of History. * ; 

When he, too rarely, takes, time off from 
fallowing the activities of myriad groupitscules 
arid often sterile disputes, and looks closely at a 
text (as when he draws an illuminating contrast 
between Gladkpv’s Cement and Upton Sipc- 
ialr'sTIieJitngle, on the score of their body arid 
. animal imagery). Morel proves on acilte read- 
ei !- k Iri addition conlinubu^ly alive to. the 
rhetorical legerdemain practised by propagan- 
dist*, which tellingly tq the Jewish 

jOk^s that Fteud liked so prach* •’ •••=., \ ; 
• l . -Th? boo^ ends its: enquiry before the Popu- 
lar' Front begariio feobife: MalraUXi later to 
v® <1 as.^pf esti gip jus ally, tpjhe reyplp- 

jllo^^ ^. W^around 1930 being vilified 


the cuts, which affect primarily the day. M . v 
account of 1912, avoided. However tlZ ■ 
compensation to. be found in the verve s 
spontaneity of much of the writing and 
notes as a marginal reminder to himself 
adopt a more satirical tone in respect of ccrWn 
platitudes of the period. The volume ends with 
two magnificent essays assessing (he contrilm 
lions to the review of the irrepressible m 
baudet and the unjustly neglected Suarts. 
Ahead still lies the annus mirabilis of 191 } 

Angus’s flair for detecting the man behind 
the literary work - he never believed the two 
could be separated - encourages one to 
attempt the same in his own case. He combine! 
something of the causticity of a Massis withthe 
breadth of reference of a Thibaudet, the pa- 
sionate lucidity of a Suarts, and the painsti 
ing honesty of a Riviftre, but one suspects that 
above all he would have identified himselfwrih 
the subtle and elusive catholicity, in every 
sense of the word, of the cosmopolitan Lar- 
baud, to whom a generous amount of spaced 
devoted in this volume. 

Given the somewhat esoteric nature offo 
subject-matter, it is unlikely that Angfe's 
work will ever achieve the kind of popularity 
he sometimes yearned for, and which 
accorded, for example, to Painter's biograph; 
of Proust. Nevertheless, it merits reading)!) 
anyone interested in any aspect of French col 
ture in the first forty years of this century. His 
mastery of his material and his skill in present- 
ing it are both astonishing. 


for trafficking in Les Conqutrants in petty 
bourgeois exoticism and individualist adven- 
turism. In the period covered by Morel, i 
growing bureaucratization of the literary (fr 
terprise took place in Russia. It was backed^ 
intimidation, self-censorship and mutual mis- 
trust, and it led to demoralization. Statin* 
hardly mentioned till near the end of ibiskng 
book, presumably because he needed to tow- 
vene directly only at a later date in whnhvBsfl 
then mainly a self-regulating system of mi» 
control. 

Again, only in its latter stages does (he boot 
seek to justify its title, when Morel describes 
how the novel-genre itself came under atl» 
as a figment of the bourgeois imagination. » 
was the familiar guilt-by-associetion: now 
. are produced and consumed by the 
classes. From this premiss stemmed the ^ 
peated demands for a more documentary »■ 
erature, for '‘factography”. More “pbjecW 
guilt” was heaped on to Barbusse, a comrnunjfl 
inexplicably trying to run a periodical (woiw) 
with some independence from party toft*!** 
His honest admission that proletarian 
of real quality hardly existed * n 
turned against him: he had prevented ^ 
emergence. For all his bumbling. 
comes over as more engaging than the 
turncoat Aragon, volunteering, in ms poj® 
“Front Rouge”, to howl mindlessly w m 
wolves, to praise the secret police, and to , 

. precious bit in the consolidation of SlaJ . 

Morel's book is a mine of informaWJi 
like any mine, rather airless ( arcl pa- . 
lighted. Unusually for a French book. n oj, _ 
much detail rind little by way of wjj* 
schemata. But, the tigers reanimated n . 
not papei' ones: people suffered and 
result of disputes like these. lJ . ■ 

'• The latest issue of La Nouvelle 
ftrfse' (October 1986 , No 405) fealur ■ ^ 
by Marcel Schneider ("Les Moris de T , ^ 
and Francois Maurice ("La Lignedu 
and a critical piece on Louis-Renfl ^ 
byYves Bpnnefoy. It also contains^V*." 

. ture des Frires Karamazov ” [iii 

“Enfin pQstQlevski rtussit ce quT * 
rehdre souverairt: une farce, 
la fols 6qorme et mesquine ... • 1) ie jLVrgDti 
sjii portaiten lul romqn depuisp 
w, possible qu-H » > 

serleMSement .raais en cours a e , ^ 
a JO sourire, peut : fttre ri pr°p<» - 
proc«d6s, pulq s^urire f e |u bi|at*?; 


Jo hn Storrock 

ROGER LAPORTE 
Une Vie: Biographic 
6i4pp. Paris: POL. 150 fr. 

28674 40 50 S 

In this single, thick new volume called Une Vie 
aie collected nine quite slight volumes pub- 
thhed separately by Roger Laporte overjwen- 
w years- The first of these, La Veille, came out 
in 1963, the last, under the autumnal title of 
Moriendo, in 1983; the nine volumes together 
are the greater part of everything that Laporte 
ha* published. By them he hangs or falls. For 
the nine books he had four different pub- 
lishers, so he has been either a touchy or an 
unprofitable author, passing gamely on from 
house to house. But such a literary purist is he 
that it is rude to bring the business side in; he 
writes for himself and for all concerned solip- 
sists who enjoy knowing to what singular ex- 
tremes the self-communion of a writer can go. 

On the strength of Une Vie Laporte should 
most certainly hang, but this is a rare, under- 
nourished kind of writing and he will more 
likely fall. 

The nine books belong together because 
they are all about the one thing: what it Is to 
write; they are, the cover of Une Vie declares, 
"biographic", not a biography, let alone the 
biography of anyone, just biography, the very 
genre itself. They are not, what one might well 
think them lo be, autobiography, even though 
their author has no mind for anything or any- 
one but himself. But he writes about himself 
udusively as a writer, in the actual moment of 
Une Vie is the extraordinary record - a 
"togugram” or “scriptogram” by his own 
account- of the time he spends at his wnFTri)^ " 
table, with his attention turned entirely to the 
matter of writing. So this, if ever there was one, 
is (he writer’s life-story, except that all that we 
ordinarily call “life” has been left out. Laporte 
is a biographer who means to be broadcast 
live" and not fob us off with a recording: 

Alon que la vie ordinaire prtrtde le rtdt que Ton 
peit en fairc, j’at parif qu'iine certaine vie n’est nt 
MJdricuro, ni extlrieure a 6crlrc . . . au ddpart 11 n’y 
rien & raconter, car on ne aaurait faire le rfeit 
(Tune bistoire qui n’a pas encore eu lieu, d’une vie 
wwie * laquelle seul 6crire permettrait d'accdder. 

Une Vie is thus uninterruptedly self-conscious, 
^tending over several, hundred pages a 
tendency rare in autobiography, even in mod- 
wn French autobiographical volumes such as 
Mkhel Lelris and Roland Barthes have writ- 
Jf*. Mo the composition of the text to be 
wt writer's most authentic subject-matter. It is 
oti-autoblography with a vengeance in that it 
wps from us all the satisfactions of learning 
About the past life, the opinions, the 
P««nt circumstances, the prospects of the 
Laporte tells us nothing about himself 
"“j will not become an object. The jack- 
- to of hi$ books have sometimes been a little 
j forthcoming, with or without his permis- 
is just over sixty and a teacher of 
jJtofPhy in Montpellier; those are the bare ' . 

. u !* r «pentantly curious have to go on. . 
y“*P°rto was stiil young when he understood 
^Ihccould arid could not do as a writer, and • 
flora orthodoxy into total introspec- 
.. ’ " L951 he wrote an account of a visit to 
atbedrgi of Reims, made at a time when he 
■ aia icteS Bs to how to write the last Chapter 
fe-Xz 1 * 6 d ^P«^ of the cathedral in 
- ^O avenji- de Reims” is heavily and omi- 
literary; M La cath6drale. Quel calmel • 
« serein tel celul d’un paysan, le soir, 

Eh n S 1 ? pn -:> Buf the rtdt brerikd off . 
^;W«Wy, just as it is ascending to its gran- 
the writer is seized with a des- 
be bareness. Hfc is not in Reims as 

■Yen the cathedral before him, nor 

k ODaS. r ? Wlth his unflnished novel; time ’ 

1 , renon 5^ & la fiction. Je tie suis ] 

Algei le 18di«m- . 
L'^r^^.^ndaldus and exasperated 
- oilnd to actuality is the end 
“^ttha^hecan^lteforge that 
• : 9Ptok* An authentic “ribmtna- 

: there; like the cathedral of ■ 

^ h rib , biit wh^t he has begun 
^ ■ y^hjihitu to the nomination of a ' • 
^tC tentC dC quitter 
1 ^ i>a*ser de I a description b 


i; ^tte desiaiption ; cette 


tentation m’a rappelC ri la vraie voie du ro- 
man ... la genCse se manifesto seulement 
lorsqu’elle devient genrise de la genrise." To 
many this will read as the most inhuman and 
defeatist of literary programmes, but to 
Laporte it is an inspired one, a high, perhaps a 
mystical vocation instilled by the experience of 
Reims. 

He will not write “about" then, but write, 
perfectly intransitively, to try to answer the 
question he has posed himself: “Qu’est-ce que 
Ccrire?” This obstetrician of writing is out to 
catch himself in the act, to turn the mind in on 
itself; to conflate “doing" with “saying” in a 
seamless speech-act. This is the project of a 
philosopher because there is no reason to think 
that the workings of his intelligence may not 
stand for those of the human intelligence in 
general. He is not writing as himself but as the 
Writer, and the Writer is a functionary, whom 
we should not call a writer except at those times 
when he is writing. In practice, and especially 
early on in Une Vie, Laporte relates the Writer 
to the man by telling us that writing has for this 
man taken on an increasing importance in his 
life, a conclusion one might also come to from 
considering the nature of this volume and its 
elaborate, time-consuming preoccupation with 
its own making. But the living that Laporte hns 
done and must continue to do, in the intervals 
of writing, is not merely relegated elsewhere , it 
has been sacrificed. For this stringent votary, 
writing displaces living: 

J’aiteads de Touvrage ft dcrire ce que Ton demandc 
d'habitude ft ta vie. ou mime je vais jusqu'ft croirc 
que je peux, quam ft moi, tenir pour nlgligeables les 
tenements de ma vie d’homme, voire ccux du 
monde, cn regard de ce qui peut m'arrlver cn <cri- 
vant, de ce qui ne pourra arriver que dans la mesure 
ou j’toiral. ...... 1 *'-•'■••• •• • • 

So there is a philosophy, indeed a poignancy in 
Une Vie, read as the memorial of someone who 
has come to the making of it with such purpose 
and such hope. 

What Laporte set himself to do was nothing 
easy, for unlike other (auto)biographers he 
had nothing to go on, no teeming and seductive 
vicu on which to draw. Instead, as he is 
brought repeatedly to the low point of acknow- 
ledging in these volumes, his chosen way of 
writing is Bn ordeal. He has nowhere to escape 
to from the here and now. At the outset, too, 
there is the question of how to start writing at 
all when what is to be written is as yet in the 
future. Here I think is a first trace of falsity and 
inescapable contrivance in Laporte’s absorb- 
ingly honest project, a first indication that his 
“logogram”, as published, is not the whole 
story. At the start of La Veille , which is the 
start of Une Vie, he in fact looks back, beyond 
the time of beginning to write, to earlier days 
when he has thought of beginning but has not 
begun. So what we read in La Veille are not, 
strictly speaking, the first words, because those 
have gone unwritten ; Laporte cannot deliver a 
total coincidence between his thought and his 
script. 

He has his “project”, a desire to write which, 
as he goes on writing, becomes more overtly 
erotic, or at blacker, more disorderly mo- 
ments, Dionysian. There is something desir- 
able ahead of him, but no knowing just what I t 
iSi The opening volume is passive, the Writer is 
“ft l’&oute”, watchful of his state of mind and 
of harmonizing this with whatever power it is 
outside himself from which words will come. 
Writing is both desirable and dangerous, a 
solicitation, as Laporte practises it, of the un- 
known which, as it is slowly realized, wilt 
produce as much distress in him as pleasure. 
Writing, indeed, is under perpetual threat 
from wlist he calls “contre-dcriture”, working 
to undo what he has done and aggressive evi- 
dence of the anarchic, centrifugal forces at 
work in language. Une Vie records the steady 
alienation of the Writer from what he writes, as 
ambition dwindles into achievement and the 
whole text, os it were, dies on him. 

As it materializes, the text creates a past, so 
that Laporte acquires something to which he is 
free to refer other than the present moment of 
bis thought. He has made an archive Cor 
himself, and:cao reread it when he is unsure 
how- to go on, hoping that the past might 
determine the future.’ The discondnmties of 
writing Laporte rnqrks to his book? by printing 
them in quite short sections ,* but a$ the work 
extends further and. further behind him he 
overrides these breaks by returning to earlier 
i.i 1 " ,:w 


formulations in the hope of rectifying them. 
Thus he writes wholly in the light of his writerly 
experience, using the already written, the 
settled but superseded, to condition his mind: 

Je lis cc qui cst £crit, et qui ccrtes I'csl une fois pour 
toutes, car, si <16sagr£able& pour ma vanitd que puis- 
sent eire parfois les consequences de ccttc decision, 
je m‘intcrdis de retoucher Ic texte d£j& dcrit une fois 
que je I'al considfird comme achevl, mais, tam que 
ce texte ineffagable est vivant, e'est ft dire aussl long- 
temps que I’ouvrage n’est pas fini, jc ne suis un 
lecteur ni indifferent, ni paresseux. Lorsque je me 
rclis cn vue dYcrire, je ne vois pas le texte tel qu'il 
est, dans cc qu'il dit, mals j’essaie plul6t de re pi re r 
les dldments qui s’ouvrcnt sur un texte ft dcrire. 

The question hardly arises whether the revi- 
sion he goes in for of what he has written earlier 
bri ngs him closer to the truth , because the tru t h 
too is mobile here, travelling with the Writer as 
he goes and corresponding to the fluctuations 
of his mind. 

Quite late on in the sequence, Laporte re- 
veals that the text as published is in fact a 
severely edited version of everything that he 
has written, ”un brouitlon quintessence". The 
eighty pnges of Fugue that we get are a reduc- 
tion from 2,000 pages of Laporte's manuscript 
draft, the sixty pages of Supplement all that 
remain of 1,300 pages of writing. And these 
rough versions themselves nre what he calls his 
“travail effectifYthcy are less thnn a total re- 
cord of all that has come into his mind as he 
wrote. The scheme of Une Vie is based on the 
presumed equivalence of thinking and Writing, 
but the volume itself indicates that writing, 
which is thinking about thinking, must always 
be sparer, more deliberate and more artful 
than first-degree thinking. A “'scriptogram" 
the book may be, but a true “logogram" it 
could never be, it is more reflexive and less 
Immediate than it appears. Were, ft not so it 
would have been unreadable. 

Laporte was trying to realize something that 
we disenchanted post-structuralists know to be 
literally unthinkable. In the phrase made 
familiar by Derrida, his ideal wbs lo “s'enlen- 
dre parler”, he was in pursuit of that utter, 
unmediated intimacy with his own thought that 
Derrida sees as the hopeless and corrosive ideal 
bedevilling Western philosophy since it went 
wrong with Plato. Laporte will write it as it 
happens, (here will be no time-lag between the 
mental event and its presentation, he will bring 
successfully to light Timplicite grammaire de 
Tesprit”. But the sad reality is that by the time 
the mental event is “present” it has gone; con- 
sciousness, one might say, is a killer: “Mgme si 
son discours trafte de son propre mdtier qu’il 
est juste en train d’accomplir, 1' ficrivain n'a 
aucune intuition directe ce ce qui se passe, 
mais, toujours, en retard, it accfide ft une his- 
toire, apparent ment la sienne, seulement en 
palfiographe It is stretching things 

rather, to accept that the present moment too 
is past history, but this is the axiom which in 
fact disables Laporte’s whole enterprise, since 
however keenly he attends to what he is doing 
be always has written, he is not able, because 
consciousness does not allow it, to catch him- 
self actually writing. 

This failure at a full and blissful coincidence 
of “doing” with “saying” means, however, that 
the Writer will go on, driven’ yet forever 
frustrated. There is more trickery on Laporte’s 
part here, since it is hard to credit the purity of 
the inspiration on which he depends to con- 
tinue writing, when he has known all along that 
he cannot win. He is thrown back on the 
fictiveness he long ago seemed lo have, fors- 
worn. He no longer asks to be taken quite 
seriously, us the unlucky protagonist of the 
creative act, but rather as a histrion, a 
performer who knows he Is a performer. The 
language he had earlier put his trust in, as an 
unequivocal transcript of the mental life of the 
_ Writer, he now admits to be metaphorical: “II y 
.• 1 aura toujours du jeu entre le trajet prfivu et le 
traefi effectif, glissement secret se tfirmlnant en 
une sflccade oh une mfitaphoro fait place ft une 
autre mitaphoro, mtiis ft son tour ce jeu 
Tui-meme n’est-il pas qu’une image?" And the 
first-person presence, the "scripteur” or, in 
Laporte's guardedly neutral term for him, 
“celui qui dit je”, is equally as metaphorical as 
everything else in this fatally progressive .text. 
As an autobiographer fprclbiy turned biog- 
rapher, Laporte has grasped that the self will 
not appear in the text, even (hough he has gone 
; to. the. extreme of taking as his biographichl 
.subject the seif writing the self, The textual 


first person is part of the show; “L’ficrivain, 
loin de dficrlre une machine qui iui serait 
extfirieure, en est un organe dont la fonction 
consistc ft reprfisenter la tolalitfi de la machine 
commc si pour finir la main devrait sc dessiner 
elle-mfime."The hand drawing itself is an echo 
no doubt of the Dutch artist M.C. Escher's 
cheerful representation of that same involuted 
act, but that representation does not include 
Escher’s own, real hand, any more than Une 
Vie can include Laporte's own, uncapturable 
self. As time passes and his awareness deepens 
of the conditions of writing, Laporte turns to 
presenting himself as a puppet or a victim, 
trapped publicly between the inadequacies of 
writing and what he declares to be the “agony" 
of not writing. But he can't keep from trying, 
and the text continues, energized by its own 
failure and by Laporte's knowing that he is 
more the led than the leader, that there is a 
saving eccentricity in language which will 
possess it's user and ensm-e that he does more 
than emptily repeat himself, for all the con- 
stancy of his intentions. 

Une Vie is better read not straight through, 
in one, but more as it was written, by steady 
increments. It stands then as an unexpectedly 
varied, direct, denr-sighted work, definitive of 
Laporte's peculiar new genre nf “scripta- 
graplric". Its theme, which has to do with • 
where writing comes from, is a romantic one 
• and could have been hugely portentous, as it 
becomes in the hands of such like-minded wri- 
ters as Maurice Blanckiot; but Laporte is main- 
ly both lucid and modest, and astonishingly 
resourceful in sustaining his coo i d ram atiza tion 
of an intractable and elusive philosophical 
crux. Une Vie is now presumably over, and 
Roger Laporte has given up writing for living. 
But writing may yet have kept its promise to 
him. for after all the yenrs, and the thousands 
of manuscript pages, of expecting, aspiring and 
subsiding, his large, potentially interminable 
sequence ends on the words: “Mais quelle est 
done cette douceur, cette terrible douceur?” 
Which makes it sound as if this unusually pa- 
tient , mystically minded Writer has gone to his 
reward. 
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The horror of what happened to happen 


George Craig 

MARGUERITE DURAS 
La Douleur 

Translated by Barbara Bray 
192 pp. Collins. £8.95. 

0002230658 

“La Douleur" itself and the other, shorter 
texts grouped here under that name, in 
Barbara Bray’s serviceable translations, are all 
prompted by aspects of the experience of 
Marguerite Duras in Paris in 1944-45: a time of 
dizzying swings between hope and desolation, 
joy and horror, within both public and private 
experience. Innumerable fictional reconstruc- 
tions have , over the years since then , simplified 
all this into an adventure. Unassumingly, un- 
emphatically, these texts set that aside and 
commit us instead to something virtually - 
often actually- unbearable. Two of them, “La 
Douleur" and “Albert of The Capitals", draw 
the reader into a world where imaginative par- 
ticipation seems inexcusable, whether as intru- 
sion or as indulgence. In "La Douleur” (he 
young flrsl-peison narrator chronicles first her 
wait for the return from Dachau of her hus- 
band, and then herawnrcncssof every detail of 
his ruined body and its functions, (n “Albert of 
The Capitals" wc become part of the group of- 
tosistants watching a young woman interro- 
gate an elderly informer while two male col- 
leagues torture him. 

If the other pieces arc less harrowing, they 
are hardly less disquieting. In one. the narrat- 
ing “I" is picked out (she is an inteUectuelle 
and her world fascinates him) for long talks in 
public places by a Gestapo agent, with die 
promise of help for her arrested husband as the 
bribe. Others show us a simple, spirited, hand- 
some boy who has joined the hated Mi lice only 
so that he can get about in a car with n gun; a 
collaborationist feeling the full weight of his 
situation as the warends; and a little Jewish girl 
locked away for safety in a strange limbo. 


There are pointers in plenty here, and their 
direction seems unmistakable. There is the 
awfulness of the things addressed, and the spe- 
cificity of detail as to people, dates and places 
within that. There is the location of all this 
within particular lives (most notably those of 
Marguerite Duras herself and those closest to 
her). And there is the intersection of their lives 
with the lives of others, at least one of whom 
(Francois Mitterrand) has other claims on our 
attention. Taken together, all these seem to 
require us to see (he texts as forming something 
like what historians call a “primary source", 
and, even more, what librarians and book- 
sellers call “non-fiction*'. Indeed it might well 
seem insulting to do anything else, and espe- 
cially to suggest that they hnd literary import- 
ance. In the fascinating short glosses she has 
written for the texts, Duras seems to add her 
support to this. “La Douleur", she says, is a 
"diary" and can’t really be called “writing" - 
indeed she finds it “inconceivable" that she 
could have kept even a diary at the time. The 
point is clear enough: it is painful for her now 
to contemplate both what she wrote about and 
the fact of having written about it. In this light 
the texts arc "a tremendous chaos of thought 
and feeling that I couldn’t bring myself to tam- 
per with, and beside which literature was 
something of which I felt ashamed." 

* It is hard to see how she would not feel that: 
which of us can easily spin the lies we call 
“fictions” about the moral and physical de- 
grading of those near us? How, even if we 
could, would we face those who know litera- 
ture only as a pastime, an amusement? Not for 
the only lime in these pages one is reminded of 
Samuel Beckett, who dealt with related histor- 
ical issues, of which he too hnd first-hand ex- 
perience, by refusing to speak of them at all. 
But, however understandable and indeed 
admirable Duras’s feelings, they do not of 
themselves determine the nature and value of 
what she has written. 

There is, first, the fact that much of the 
charge of the texts comes from the quiet, sober 
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writing. Elision and understatement provoke 
the scream or the groan in us even as they 
exclude them from the text (one thinks of the 
unheralded paragraph in “La Douleur" in 
which the narrator tells her husband, when he 
is at last back from the dead, that she wants a 
divorce). When history is also now, we are no 
longer looking only at history. But there is 
something else too. There are occasional “poli- 
tical" patches in these texts (summary judg- 
ments on individuals, groups, classes), but the 
sort of easy identification that these suggest - 
heroes and heroines over here, villains over 
there - sounds as if it has been learned by 
heart, and is at variance with Duras’s explore- 

Ghosts written 

Nicole Irving 

PATRICK MODIANO 

Dimanchesd’Aoflt 

161pp. Paris: Gailimard. 72fr. 

207070759 8 


Patrick Modiano’s Dimnnches d’Ao&t is a 
ghostly novel, and a novel full of ghosts. It 
inhabits the here and now (of Nice, mostly) 
with a strange detachment, and appears to 
have little purchase on reality, recoiling from it 
rather as Jean, its narrator, does from the vul- 
gar self-assurance of man wearing a gour- 
mette, a bracelet on which the wearer's Christ- 
ian name is engraved for all to see. Reading it is 
like being offered a photographic negative : the 
real thing would be a policier, novel or film, in 
which a pair of seductive rogues (Jean and 
girlfriend Sylvia) made a successful getaway 
with an extremely valuable diamond and 
sought refuge in Nice. Here they would pass 
unnoticed among a population of outsiders as 
artificial as the buildings Jean compares to 
“gigantic cakes or ocean liners”, and they 
would bump into someone sufficiently rich and 
shady to buy the diamond from them. They 
might then live a life of eternal August 
Sundays .... 

But in Dimanches d'Aotit, this dream has 
fallen apart: Jean is a man adrift; Sylvia is 
gone; the past is a maze of haunting uncertain- 
ties and. as we gradually come to realize, of 
possibilities which Jean cannot accept. He re- 
calls the events leading to Sylvia’s disappear- 
ance and how he tried to’ discover what hap- 
pened. Although he pursued leads with a de- 
tective’s thoroughness, he focused his atten- 
tion on what was peripheral to the central mys- 
tery. He was more willing to believe that the 
shady Neals, a couple whom he and Sylvia 
befriended,, were ghosts than to contemplate 
the possibility that Sylvia gave him the slip. All 
along; by chance it seems, he was in possession 
of an* essential clue, a photograph showing 
Neal with Sylvia’s husband (or lover?), Ville- 
court. Jean bad taken this Just before he met 


uons of feeling and action. Not only is the 
of La Douleur" more than simply 
waits she is not forever differed [TT 
tough interrogator and fancier of “real rJZ 
the texts in Part Three. Indeed, as soZ; 
her fiction, Duras’s imagination is drawn iW 
all by the aberrant. It is to take nothing 
from the actual, terrible world of Pari* theZ 
say that it has powerful echoes in what wen. 
know, from her work as a whole, of heriao, 
life. Just as the beautiful and moving L‘Amen 
regrouped many elements familiar from her 
novels, so, in their different way, do these 
texts. Itall happened, all right; but it happened 
to happen to her. 


Sylvia. He cannot face the thought thatifa 
leaving Villecourt and running off with fe 
diamond (whose diamond?) to join him.Syhii 
allowed herself to be “abducted” by the No) 
whom she perhaps knew. 

Jean evades these questions because hebf 
against a more daunting problem than & 
familiar, reassuring one of unhappy love. Hi 
filled his time by unravelling the enigma of & 
Neals’ identity: American diplomati? ghotf 
impostors? But we feel he is wary of folloi^ 
any path that will lead back to himself: hf 
ing into Villecourt seven or so years attain 
events, he contrives to miss this opportune 
discovering the truth about Sylvia. We soma 
that he fears finding himself on a par mill 
likes of Villecourt (who, it is hinted, raurdari 
someone in the turmoil of the Liberation 
Paris). Unquestionably, the central 
Jean himself. _ , 

This’ haunting, deceptively slim novtfabw 
sively revisits Modiano's characteristic tom 
but stripped back to essentials. Not uptotk 
conscious search for identity undertakenbjtk 
amnesiac detective of Rue des bodifo 
obscures (which won the Prix Goncooti 
1978), Jean remains an outsider at sunk 
world. Modiano’s novels reveal a fasdnu 
with the murky period of wartime Fratf 
here, betrayal is hinted at but difficult lob 
cate, and like the musty smell in the Nicerai 
Jean shared with Sylvia, memories of ■ 
period pervade the novel with a peculiar. (* 
talizing discretion. Nice itself is a city of * 
sions which attracts Modiano’s character* 
meet many who seem echoes from pro** 
novels (impostors and variously 
for the most part), or even identical toca® 
creations, like the landlady with her 
same, sad woman encountered in Den#** 
gallons. 

Jean felt he and Sylvia had woven a 
web in which to catch someone. In fed no 
caught in it, and it is Modiano who, (h ® rr 
to novel, is doing the weaving, drawings* 
disparate threads from here and there 
la Rochelle, Camus, the nouveau roa**" 
tective novels and films - but producing 
web of his own. 


Inner spaces, outer space 


Robin Buss 
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readers, we are led by Canal ofl 1 a P* 
journey where the danger is that a fatny 
stantial narrative will be crushed by to 
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Catching the unknown on the move 


— — develop a strategy for coping with “wealth at 

fnhn Melmoth the expense of science", for coming to terms 

with the fact that his own education and en- 

jlMCRACE lightenment are bought at the cost of the con- 

fontfnent tinued cental slumbers of the folks back 

Itfpp. Heinemann. £4.95. home. His memories of rural bliss complement 

0434148245 a dream of cool business efficiency, banks of 

— telephones, ranks of secretaries. 

Hie epigraph front Pycletius’ irksomely sept- "Talking Skull" exemplifies the complexity 
jail Histories (which volume, suspiciously, of Croce's ideas and his powers of compress- 
ion not appear in The Oxford Companion to ion. The story is the nodal point of a sequence 

Ouslcd Literature) proposes a seventh con- of complex interconnections, antitheses that 

lintot, inhabited by seven peoples, ruled by weave themselves into elaborate couplings, 

seven masters, bounded by seven seas, the con- Nothing is uncomplicated. The plight of the 

cents of which are “trade and superstition". freemartins, "malformed and cursed", disrup- 

Jim Crace has explored this supernumerary live in their mute attempts to express conflict- 

lud-ntass from its impenetrable forests ing sexualities, suggests the distances that even 

through the agricultural regions, sparkling the boy with everything has to travel in his 
Aiih maize and sunflowers, tomatoes and imaginative and social life, 
melons, grazed by "fat and perfect" cows, “Cross Country" also engineers a clash of 
through the acacia scrub of the central flat- cultures and expectations when a Canadian 

lands, to the bazaars, overflowing with fish and teacher is persuaded, against his inclinations, 

vegetable stalls, swarming with beggars and to race Isra, horseman and local hero. “The 

tourists. In the course of his travels he has World With One Eye Shut" is a prisoner's tale 

amassed trunkloads of data about its ethno- of a witless sister caught between family ties 

graphy, folklore, sexual customs, mythology, and the demands of love and deference. In 

zoology, husbandry, systems of belief and “Sins and Virtues", the old calligrapher resorts 

manners, ways of thinking and seeing, all de- to passing off fakes of his own work as genuine 

ployed to beguiling effect in the seven (what in order to meet his government's insistence 

else?) stories of Continent. that he produce masterpieces for export. 

The timing of his journey is as crucial as its “Electricity" brings the trappings of tech- 

trieni. What Crace encounters is a land in a nology to a people for whom surfaced roads, 

state of transition; his continental^ are caught petrol and air conditioning are certain good, 

in the act of reconciling the demands of com- Ironically, the superstitious fears engendered 

merce and religion, ambition and loyalty, cut- by the pre-publicity - that the town will “spin 

tore and nurture, metropolitan sophistication with electricity. And it will disappear" - are 

md rural ease. They inhabit the surface ten- very near to the mark. The restaurant's new (an 

vagenerflied where antinomies meet, in con- whizzes round with cyclonic ferocity, tugging 

MantdM|er of sinking into torpor or taking people’s clothes, filling their eyes with tears, 

flight jntb the thin air of fechnojoginql— .bringing-tha-house down! T?ie cb&pany agent 


Uetliun. • • * ' 

flic case of Lowdo in "Talking Skull” is 
paradigmatic. Educated in the city, he dis- 
putes from his slicker peers the fact that his 
Mier’s fortune is based on a herd of free- 
wrtins (hermaphroditic cattle). These “re- 
creant and degenerate" twins of bull calves not 
only put on beef with “eunuch ease" but have 
wSmentary udders capable of producing 
yty. glandular secretions, which Lowdo 
bwws cannot be milk, as advertised, but which 
** highly prized as aphrodisiacs. Lowdo has to 


Small but subversive 


A. J, Sherman 

feOMAS WISEMAN 
of the Ruins 
Cape. £9.95, 

0224023985 

"fcjfelmect them, these not so innocent chll- 
in the Cologne slums they call Navajo 
, on the eve of Hitler’s WBr. Rolf the 
r* %, Otto the Robber, Charlie-Blow, 
k Hand and several othei>, self-styled the 
* - play violent games, finance their craving 
. ci garettes by petty stealing, and enjoy 
with Hitler Youth, daubing walls with 
, wzi slogans, and provoking the police. 

n there Is Franzh: Rolfs nubile sister: 
^ceiy older than a child herself, she isseduc- 
^ CTOr y o ne, and with her cupid-bow 
jz^Wth, weakness fpr cognac and men’s ■ 
oft * n enou 8 h available too. 
^ ^!^ r Js ; .doad, his mother sporadically 
,one ffient flat filthy, the surround- 
2 ^ ns !; e ete full of dangers and opportune ■ 
Nazi functionaries, • 
^Hcekjng, eagerly crawling 
5ref»r • ^ higher Party status. \Ve ' 

Wi far C0 ^® ^ een J?*ra before: this isa stage | 
Play, .with dficor by George 


^?o^*!.9Ut pf 7 Vmc Romances. 11 ! al- ■ 
;,‘ uVe V.you, Kirn. AH: my life. From the * 
Jfttieil ; ■' • - i,." i. t ‘ _ • ; v : 

1 w£^- oif Thomas Wise- 

1 ® , ihi aipo net t es who move 

'* *M^f ?!f9 '9an predict th6 action 1 : 
•at' last;- by a'' curiously sluggish 
Jqjmd ^olf^j'o mc^iterated iijr a : 

« ^n^bat^ pnianequ a (1 y unlike- , 

, ; J 8 ,°a^;hic .WahdcVingi pealing food,- 


life of the forest people is simultaneously de- 
tached and prurient. His studies of menstrual 
synchronicity, public festivals of impregnation 
and co-ordinated mass parturition, all of which 
he is disposed to regard as natural, provoke 
him to priapic excesses. He wheedles and 
harasses his reluctant wife and pays her to lift 
her nightdress “like a whore" in order to de- 
monstrate his superiority to natural man. It is 
this much-interfered-with woman who makes 
the collection's most overtly political connec- 
tions between learning and innocence. She de- 
plores the rapacity of "the anthropologists, the 
quacks, the weathercocks, the dilettantes, the 
journalists, the tuft-hunters" who disguise 
their tilillalion as objective inquiry. 

Continent is nothing if not original. For all 
that comparisons between it and other collec- 
tions seem somewhnt tenuous. Brian Aldiss's 


Seasons in Flight ( 1984) can be cited , to Croce’s 
advantage. Aldi&s not only fabricated conti- 
nents (albeit extraterrestrial ones), he also 
blended the folk wisdom of Sumatran beaches 
and Carpathian snowscupes with a He 1 1 icon i an 
version of pastoral. Crace Inis mixed similar 
ingredients to create something altogether 
more complex. Whereas Aldiss recorded the 
head-on collision of the First World and the 
Third, Crace recounts that collision from the 
inside, from the point of view of those who are 
onlologieally on the move. Far from using 
myths and folk-tales to lend a ready faux naif 
immediacy to what he has discovered, Crace is 
conscious of, and demonstrates, the subtlety 
and range of such genres. The stories arc 
sparsely and elegantly constructed and the col- 
lection as a whole has the accomplished inevi- 
tability of an important d£but. 


Long-nosed news-hound 


in "The Prospect from the Silver Hill", the 
most painful and poetic of the stories, is driven 
to insomnia end retreats into madness because 
of the conflicting demands of instinct and 
occupation. 

The best and most complex of these any- 
th ing-but-pla in tales is the tightly controlled 
and bleakly hilarious “On Heat”, which con- 
cerns itself with the threat to immemorial 
doings posed by the investigative curiosity of 
outsiders. The Professor is a naturalist and 
ethnographer whose concern with the sexual 


sleeping rough, evading all authority - this in a 
Germany already at war - until the winter cold 
sets In and they somehow return home to Col- 
ogne; Abrupt curtain, end of Part One, thus 
avoiding the awkward question of how the 
Gestapo lets these small but destructive sub- 
versives slip with apparent impunity out of its 
clutches. 

We next see Rolf, Otto, Franzi and Co in the 
last bitter year of the war, in their hideout 
under the smoking ruins of Cologne. Again 
defying probability, they find and rescue a 
former chum, Kurt, who went over to the SS. 
then deserted after participating in the horrors 
of the Eastern front. As the Allied armies close 
in on the Third Reich, and the air raids increase 
in frequency and intensity, the youngsters slip 
into more extreme criminality, first in order to 
feed themselves and then - as part of a growing 
mass of desperate homeless youths known col- 
lectively as “wolf children" - in frank opposi- 
tion to the Nazi regime, whose authorities 
respond to the growing chaos with increasing 
teptpr and savage reprisals. 

Wiseman describes with gritty realism a city 
. disintegrating under bombs, cold and hunger; 
but his ponderous excursions jnto questions of 
guilt and complicity are far less convincing, 
whether he puts them Into the mouths of 
guttersnipes or a smooth, aristocratic Cardinal 
and' his dutiful senior civil servant brother. 

.... . a. a > .. iLa kclrtb 


of self-parody. ° r sheer muddle: "The edgy 
charm that he could put on like a hat wis 
coming Off like a pair of muddied bopts." On 
two separate pages he describes the Gestapo 
cellars as so deep underground that "you could 
scream as much as you like, nobody heard 
you 1 ." Aflcfonadoi of an unfortunately popular 
genre - the Nazi GQtterdfihwienmg as tum-on 
• - Will find familiar titiliation here. Ollier read- 
. era woujd do well (a leave these particular ruins 
to me children-. ......... „• .... . 


Gerald Mangan 

R. K. NARAVAN 

Talkative Man 

123 pp. Heinemann. £7.95. 

0434 496162 

Renders familiar with Malgudi, the fictional 
Indian town where R. K. Narayan’s characters 
spend much of their time observing each 
other's lives, will probnbly recognize 1 the 
eponymous narrator of his latest novel. Talka- 
tive Man, who gave a droll account of himself 
in Lawley Road as an aspiring news-hound, has 
been set talking again, with another talc arising 
from his (hirst for copy, and his local fame. “2 
have earned this title", he begins, “because I 
cannot contain myself. My impulse to share an 
experience with others is irresistible . . 
Talkative Man, as a brief prelude gives us to 
understand, has been recounted by instalments 
to the owner of the Boardless Hotel, a “born 
listener". It is a short book, whose brevity has 
even drawn an apologetic postscript from 
Narayan ("I do not concern myself with quanti- 
ty when writing . . but it crowds a great 
deal into a simple framework. 

“TM" has a pliable nature as well as a long 
nose, and it's this combination that embroils 
him In the odd affair of Dr Rann - a fair-haired 
stranger in a three-piece suit, who steps majes- 
tically off the Delhi train one day and instals 
himself, to the embarrassment off the over- 
awed station-master, as a sitting tenant in the 
waiting-room. TM is drawn in when the mys- 
terious visitor seeks him out in the Town Hall 
Library, casually mentions his vital role in a 
United Nations project, and enlists his help in 
seeking alternative accommodation. Although 
nettled by his hauteur , and later by his fasti- 
dious rejection of every house offered by the 
estate agent ("It’ll be a nuisance to maintain 
the garden"), TM’s sympathy and curiosity are 
aroused just enough to resettle him, for the 
time being, in his own rather lonely ancestral 
villa. 

TM is also on the scent of a Story, in which a 
distinguished visitor honours a provincial 
backwater with his presence, and so on; and his 
fledgling career trfkes an encouraging step for- 


ward when it actually appears in print - a news 
item whose unwitting subject has had to be 
photographed by a comically elaborate subter- 
fuge. Locked in with his paperwork, or loung- 
ing in pyjamas in his host's favourite chair, 
Rann remains high-hnndedly evasive; but the 
unsought publicity throws it dramatic light on 
his past, when a dnuntingly large woman turns 
up at the station, news-clipping in hand, to 
reclaim her long-lost husband. 

TM’s self-confossed garrulity is frequently 
contradicted by his dealings with other charac- 
ters. When he decides to protect his guest from 
the vengeance of this termagant, TM shows a 
fine talent for keeping a secret; and in his own 
subsequent investigations of Rann, which 
expose him as a multiple bigamist with a fistful 
of passports, he acts with the discretion of a 
sleuth. When he discovers Rann's lecherous 
pursuit of the librarian's nubile granddaughter, 
he behaves with admirable restraint; and his 
eventual success in foiling the villain depends 
as much on silence as on cunning. 

The novel’s climax, in which Rann addresses 
a public meeting and inspires mass swooning 
with an apocalyptic vision of a globe -devouring 
tropical weed, is a small masterpiece of under- 
s tated farce. TM’s disenchantment with him 
makes for a satisfactory conclusion, but most 
of the comedy derives from his role as a be- 
mused victim of his own innocence - which acts 
as a mirror, despite his affluence and educa- 
tion, to the wide-eyed curiosity in the peasant 
community around him. His initial deference 
to Rann as an "international figure" is plainly 
symptomatic of old forms of subservience,' 
which still tends to overvalue all things Euro- 
pean. Narayan satirizes his gullibility with an 
oblique and charmingly gentle touch, und is 
still able to remind us that "Malgudi climate 
has something in it that irons out outlandish 

habits". 

Published earlier this year in Methuen’s "Con- 
temporary Writers" series, Ronald Binn’s 
J. G. Farrell (109pp. £2.75. 0 416 40320 4) is a 
study of the novelist, whose best known works 
are the “Empire" novels Troubles (1970), The 
Siege of Krishnapur (1973) and The Singapore 
. Grip (1978), which places emphasis on Farrell’s 
"distinctively dark, idiosyncratic, tragicomic 
picture of existence". 
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We liked it 
so much 
we thought you 
should have one 

a book one turns to with constant pleasure, 
and which achieves the seemingly impossible 
task of being both lively and judicious at once. 

It is a book with much style and little prejudice . 


TLS April 26 1985 
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As a gift to new subscribers The Times Literary Supplement is proud 
to offer an indispensable literary reference book to accompany an 
indispensable literary review.' 

The New Oxford Companion to English Literature edited by Margaret 
Drabble was just one of the 2,500 titles - on politics, history, 
economics, sociology, art and architecture, the natural sciences, 
music, fiction and more - reviewed last year. 
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Dirt on the avant-garde 


Alice H. G. Phillips 

STEPHEN KOCH ing by She'' ™ib“md Sg'StiS 

The Bachelors’ Bride vision than Me , b ^ 

270pp. Marion Boyars. £10.95. another prot<Sg6> t » 

07145 2856 0 late painter Jeffrey Hastings^, S 

starts to see. The Bunch is made upofT 
The Bachelors' Bride is a look through a crack- t6g*s whom Mel flatters into dependence^ 

ed window at the end of art. The scene is lower then goads with their exact opposites mij 
Manhattan, latter 1960s, the avant-garde just himself as the impartial arbiter, above itU 
beginning to move into the abandoned ware- free. 1 

houses, the gallery owners following. Young Jeffrey tries to seize back his independent. 
Masters of the New York School mix it with by stealing a sheaf of Mel’s prints and ujik 
even, younger unknowns, everybody is excited , them ail over town . For the rest of the novrij 

they are splashing and spattering the world, angry young painter and the mentor he dab 
But by the decade's end (he talent has burned robbed him of his manhood and frustrated k 
out or turned safe or is exhibiting children with art, deteriorate, each from his own excess* 
Down’s Syndrome as “pieces" of performance until they are sucked down together intofe 
art. The art party degenerates into humilia- fashionable waves off Long Island. Me* 
tion, depression, theft and death - possibly while, Nancy is all set to marry her patroed 
murder. the arts, as soon as he gets rid of his wife, ^ 

It is a tale told by an art historian, a true Cullen Crine allows Jason one meraonS 
lover of modernism named Jason Phillips, night with his perfect body. Those who deal 
Back in the Sixties, Jason was alone in his die end up in the 1980s, good solid merabtncf 
crummy flat, pounding out his dissertation on the art Establishment, promoters of av» 
Duchamp (also titled “Tire Bachelors’ Bride”) garde myth. 

and dreaming of the men in black bomber jack- The novel reads like good gossip — probate 

ets who cruised (and still cruise) the docks, is good, though outdated, gossip -and if p 
looking for other men. Then' Mel Dworkin, care about period dirt you could spend tin 
Painter of the Year, neo-Dada’s leading light, bitchy hours deciding which art celebrititsU 
invited the obscure graduate student to be- under which fictitious names. (Koch cat 
come resident intellectual of The Bunch. wrote a book about Andy Warhol, Stop*, 

Jason begins studying artistic success first- and his research must have come in half) 
hand, going to big-name parties, earning the But the real action is in the ideas - theomrf 
envy of his fellow teaching assistants at NYU. modernity swirl around with Koch’s post# 
He has a glamorous, if futile, affair with Mel’s about identity, sexuality and the creBliw|t» 

art dealer and ex-girlfriend, Nancy Hopkins, a cess, as in one of Mel Dworkln’s fa meats* 

rich divorcee waiting to be collected by a rich dative paintings. (It's a cleverstrokcofKodt'i 

second husband. And he listens through the to refrain from describing any of the art ia 

ceiling as Nancy’s gallery director, the wonder- the story, except to say that one of Mel’s* 

fully icy Cullen Crine, carries on his invisible terpieces incorporates a news pholo of Cat 

life (as opposed to his highly visible life selling line Kennedy on her pony.) Plot and chan* 

art in New York) with strangers from the are subordinate, which explains why whatbf 

docks- pens is rather schematic and why Jeffrey I# 

Presiding over this little world is Jason’s idol, ings, a structural necessity, never beermat 
the guru of present absence, Marcel Duchamp, living character. • 

In 1910 Duchamp banished the senses and the A good novel of ideas can have its es* 
emotions from his work and descended into ments - witness The Unbearable Lightesi 

irony, into his private codes, his comic, gro- Being - and Stephen Koch’s is such a fa 

tesque machinery; art has never been the same Jason, having jumped through modem#' 

since. His damaged Dada construction “The hoops for twenty years and - crowning gffa 

Bride Stripped Bare by Her Bachelors" ex- his career — been named curator of a e*/ 3 

pands until it fills Jason's mind (and looms over Duchamp exhibition at the Beaubourg, so* 

the novel), until life seems as meaningless as it. bles down a thought long latent! "I HAH 

Like an elegant grey spider, Duchamp sits at MARCEL DUCHAMP”. Art may yet W* 

the centre of his web of influence and watches the twentieth century. 

Traumas large and small 
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addicted to j Lindsay Duguid 


IETERH0YLE 

jrantwood: The story of an obsession 
160pp. Carcanet. £8.95. 

JSJ635 6379 
; — 

' Braiitwood, the house in which Ruskin spent 
declining years, with its dark turrets and 
liorelled drives, is the epitome of Victorian 
wihic. It housed the internationally revered 
up of Coniston in an unexplained state of 
frenzy and depression. It is thus ripe for ran- 
kling by the Stracheyan biographers of a 
post-Freudian age, and in Peter Hoyle's novel 
wo cousins come to Coniston in 1929 hoping, 
tiy interviewing those who remember Ruskin, 
u unveil the secrets of those years. As War- 
rick. the older and more confident of the two, 
sates simply: 

Uy cousin and 1 ... are very Interested in Ruskin's 
sole or mind during the 1880s. In the last decade, 
qpicntly he could not write and rarely spoke, hav- 
a|!ost ail his former tumultuous eloquence. But 
:ta»ten the swarming brain of former times and the 
fell emptiness, the 1880s appear as a watershed. 

As might be expected, such simplicity is no 
outch for the dark internalizing of the great 
Victorian. Warwick speaks of Joyce, Eliot and 
found as charms to word off the threats of the 
pet, and it Is he who first suggests that Rus- 
I tin's incoherent rambiings (asking for “a damn 
yitoast"; recording in his diary, “At Sandgate 
! tone. Sun on sea”) and his dreams would be a 
^froWul source for the biography. Yet Warwick 
' "'aV first to abandon the project, fleeing the 
Ail North and taking refuge in a cheerful 
' pWistmrim with a Inrge- jawed wife and a small, 
1 . harness. The younger cousin, „the -narrator, 
pnues things further, making a second visit 
> on his own to the Lake District, succumbing to - 
««iemes of lethargy and nervousness, suffer- 
ug hallucinations and finally becoming con- 
!? wed, while on a tour of Italy, that he is 
; Rwtin. After months of therapy in a nerve 
ruatorium he is able to take up a life which is 
thepost-war antithesis of Ruskinism. An insur- 
fw clerk in Liverpool, living in a pallid and 
Wkss suburb, he acknowledges that he is de- 
prived of love and of “aesthetic experiences”. 
Brentwood, with its dark mysteries and in- 


nocent travellers, shares some elements with 
the detective story, the ghost story or even 
science fiction. Its structure -the recollections 
of an older and wiser man - is one traditionally 
used to underpin fantasies, and there are hints 
of the supernatural in Warwick’s dire warnings 
to his younger cousin not to go on with (he 
biography, and in the latter's smashing the mir- 
ror in his gloomy Lakeside digs in order to 
escape their baleful atmosphere. The reader is 
not always reassured that the delusions are 
delusions, and several mysteries - including 
the central mystery of Ruskin's madness - re- 
main unsolved. (There is even the ghost of a 
young girl which, like many Victorian ghosts, 
can be photographed.) 

For Peter Hoyle, whose first novel The Man 
■in the Iron Mask ( 1985) examined an old man's 
obsession with Louis XIV’s masked prisoner, 
literary mania is a distinct form of dementia, 
and he introduces us to it by describing the case 
history and letting us share in some of its man- 
ifestations. The state of dream-like foreboding 
which unhinges the narrator is made tangible: 
hallucinatory figures - an old bearded man, a 
consumptive girl - move in and out of a shifting 
presentation of the “real" and the imagined. 
Some are shown to be the products of a fevered 
brnin: others are simply members of the 
strange village community. Dreams, including 
Ruskin’s dream of an asylum on fire with the 
inmates crawling towards the flames, are vivid- 
ly recounted. The biographer's own imperfect 
recall is combined with the unsatisfactory 
memories of those who knew the great man. 
Disquieting vignettes - why did Collingwood 
seem to shake with silent laughter; what is the 
expression in the eyes in the photograph of 
_ RiisWn? - create an atmosphere of self-doubt. 

Brantwood's grand guignol flourishes create 
an appropriate frisson, and the book is never 
less than enjoyable, humorous and humane. 
The narrator's predicament is genuinely mov- 
ing, and at the same time we are invited to 
admire in a more detached way the neat dove- 
tailing of Ruskinian notions with the lives of his 
unbelieving biographers. There is even a sug- 
gestion that by looking at such oddities the 
nature of obsession itself might be revealed. 
The fictional seekers after truth may have 
failed to enter Brantwood, but the fiction has 
penetrated some of its mystery. 


Survival with a catch 
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Jo-Ann Goodwin 

LYNNE REID BANKS 
Casualties 

243pp. Hamisb Hamilton. £9.95. 

0 241 119170 * 

Most of Casualties takes place during the mid- 
1970s. Cal and Sue are growing increasingly 
disillusioned with their marriage. When Sue’s 
old friend telephones from Holland, the call 
brings reminders of a sweeter arid saner; past 
life. An invitation is issued to visit Holland for 
a family holiday, In a mood of grim but re- 
strained hostility, the English family arrive at 
the' house of Mariolain and Niels. BcmnSed 
initially by the beauty of the house and the 
seemingly gradous lives of their hosts, Cal and 
Sue begin ip notice that (he marriage of their 
Dutch friends is Acarcely better than their own ; 
then, is the hbllday progresses, it becomes' 
dear that the troubles of NielsefodMariolain 
are directly related to the circumstarices of 


the Dutch wup!e,..As thd rqdplcrits of thesq 
. confidences, C& And Sue become incre asi n gl y 
ashamed of their bwu petty estrangements, 
.iuHLsMy*i^ some 

■ ^ cnsa j, Njoto ’arid fatriolain also fadergo'a heal- 

;; lng prcK»&5, the latter . especially fibding fa. 
: ' irt the reepuntirig of her qxperi- 

^ce. ThB noycl ends with a wiser Sue (poking 
back at the holiday after ten years have passed, 

■ both ^pfario^^pitedjtheojtjy jupblpjn.tfa 


perennial middle-class one of children _ 
are not all that might have been ho fa ^ 
The novel is vigorously written, fa**, 
folding story of Mariolain is ^speciaUycoffJ* 
siVe; there is interest and pleasure in tip. 
section of two failing marriages vfa*? 
eventually rescued and resurrected. The*» 
ness of Casualties, though, is in the 
Banks makes between the a treaties 
undergone by Niels and Mariolain as 
and the behaviour of their older seMjK^ 
psychology brought to bear is 
facile to support the emotional i ,urde °^; 
on it, the conclusions drawn are 
glib and unsatisfying. Niels is desen . 
inveterate philanderer, his re * a ^ ns ^r 0 * 
Mariolain marred by an endless 
quests,' many of which h BVC 

mated in Mariolfa’s.own bed. 

er feels safe in assuming that Niels is . 
bastard, we leant the story of ji 
Java, of the death of his motherand 
His upbringing fit a Japanese officers ^ 
cared for by the 'numerous young wvvT ,^ 


stand that Niels's infidelity is tiw n W 
of this period, a fae in which he , v 
affection when arid whefe it was 0 ^ 

- : This tendency .to; a swift wpriWg 
psychological problems 
the credibUity of a novel wbid( w ' 
draw fairly grand parallels 


of history and srpaller conflicts, u* 
everyday life rtnrlng'wW •* ial ' ^ 


j °hn Clute 

[ATE WILHELM 
Chaos 

Gollancz. £9,95, 

^5038020 

jjj? point of view, not one of Kate 
"prim’s many novels has been much of a 
and her failures of structure must dis- 
harried of casual readers. A 
■ lEi ^ ° f ener «y “ ever y book she writes, 
a ( the same time frustratingly wastes 
r her best effects through an apparent 
to stick to one thing for more than a 
™ ! b e novella length at which 
L her best work. If readers do re- 
,Q her, arid willingly begin yet another 
laic, they must do so for something 
r Uwn a rage for order. . 

' tolial fating of Welcome, Chaos is the. 
Pacific coast of Oregon in winter, 
gjw amoral ex-government agent Hugh 
• ^ ac ^ ma it e£ t a moral historian and 
tonh • ,^ e Taney; into spying on Saul 
r ifatg fa’s a drug smuggler. Lyle 
j&taT ® ^llsin loye With both Saul arid his 

faripanioii, whose interest for, 
kt hnlu'! toms out, lies in the fact that they 
In <he l930s, as racialiy 
^^oiojogists'iri Nfa Germany, they had 
almost by chance, that reri-' 
“P iri art pystem iriumiriplpgically in-. . 
^rcevS 8^4 two datohes. A full 50 

thpae heated die immediately;, 
fak .-Jflfan’rWbp- sfavivp • are. sterile, be- 
m i fcy ccrtifdrrecj extends to alL 
Sfa aiid his friend 
fabriijring; overi their dubious gift 

1 fatepffajiUIe survives, and in'; 
Ffiss.df revelatipris comes to accept 


The Books of a biffer 




precarious suzerainty over her extended hu- 
man condition. . . 

Unfortunately, this point marks the end of 
the 1981 novella from which the full shambles 
of Welcome, Chaos grew, and the book now 
begins almost wantonly to drift. The immortals 
go to ground, the dyspeptic Lasater scours 
Reagan’s America for traces of them, Lyle 
spends numerous pages in spy-thriller shenani- 
gans with a defecting Russian biologist in Am- 
sterdam, a silvan hideaway is described, and a 
snowstorm in Pennsylvania plays a numbing 
role, At novel’s dose, with the serum now 
being distributed world-wide, and years of 
chaos in the offing, Lyle and Saul meet again, 
as if by magic, on the winter beach in Oregon 
where the tale first took life (and where it 
died). like escapees from a women’s maga- 
zine, they run together across the sands Into a 
passionate embrace, and although their words 
are drowned by the metaphysical pathos of the 
applauding surf, the render knows that Love 
will find a way. Sqmewhere. 

Gravely humane, the book is also enervated, 
distended, desperately long. When she allows 
them a moment's peace, Wilhelm’s characters 
love the fleeting world, and love themselves as 
well, wlfh a chaste and ironical self-esteem that 
almost succeeds in rinsing the story of its tong 
intervals of fatuity. If the reader comes away at 
least with a sense of the moral composition of 
those characters, a sense of the lucidgrav/tesof 
the world they faltenngly revere, Welcome, 
Chaos will have succeeded to the full extent of 
its reach. • 

The novels shortlisted for this year’s Booker 
Prize are The Old, Devils, by Kingsley Amis; 
The Handmaid's Tale , by Margaret Atwood; 
Gabriel's Lament, by Paul Bailey; What's Bred 
■ ■ in (He Bone, by Robertson Davies; An Artist of 
the Floating Wor/d.byKazuo Ishiguro; and An 
{nsulct? Possession, by Timothy Mo. r ; ; • 


Savkar Altinel 

ALLAN MASS1E 
Augustus 

339pp. Bodlcy Head. £9.95. 

0370307577 

It may or may not be true that all men wish to 
be Caesar, but novelists certainly seem to 
relish speaking with Cnesar’s voice. Robert 
Graves impersonated Claudius, Marguerite 
Yourcenar wrote Hadrian’s “memoirs", and 
now Allan Massie has decided to take on the 
part of the “greatest of Romans", Augustus 
himself. Unfortunately, the results are some- 
what less happy than with his predecessors. 

Massie’s novel purports to be the Emperor's 
lost autobiography mentioned by Suetonius, 
found (in the form of a copy made for one of 
the dignitaries of the latin Empire established 
after the CrusadO of 1204) during restoration 
work in a Macedonian monastery in 1984. It is 
divided into two Books which remain, alas, 
very much (wo books. One is n chronological 
narrative, covering the events of the fourteen 
years from Augustus’ abandoning of his studies 
in Illyria to take up his inheritance after the 
assassination of his uncle and adoptive father 
Julius Caesar, to his final victory over his fel- 
low triumvir Antony at Actium; the other, en- 
tirely different in lone and style, is a rambling 
meditation concerned chiefly with the princip- 
al disasters of Augustus’ later life - the scandal 
caused by the loose living of his daughter Julia, 
the premature deaths of his grandsons Gaius 
and Lucius, and the annihilation of the three 
legions under the command of P. Quintilius 
Varus by' Germanic barbarians in (he Teuto- 
burger Wald. 

Each of these books comes with a preface by 
Aeneas Fraser-Graham, “Quondam Fellow of 
Trinity College Cambridge [and] Director of 
the Institute of Classical Strategies”, who is the 
first of the novel's many problems. Massie’s 
depiction of the contemporary academic world 
and its procedures Is fatally unconvincing, and 
Fraser-Graham, with his facetious first name 
and his stage-don prejudices (he deplores fall- 
ing educational standards and the necessity of 
asking Massie to “translate” Augustus’ auto- 
biography for the benefit of non- Latinists, and 
pours scorn on the “inadequate and frequently 
ridiculous representations of the Grandeur 
that was Rome" provided by the BBC and "the 
Kinema”), is a feeble creation. He is made all 
the more embarrassing by the fact that while 
his various strictures against the style of the 
translation can easily be attributed to his spin- 
sterish fastidiousness, his enthusiastic praises 
for the literary qualities of “Augustus’” work 
are evidently meant to be taken at face value. 
A show is made of dismissing the ventriloquist, 
but the utterings of his dummy are still held up 
for approval. 

Fraser-Graham claims that, in the interests 
of liveliness, Massie has loaded his “tran- 
slation” with “contemporary slang (or perhaps 
the slang of two or three decades ago)”. In fact 
Massie’s characters, mostly influential 
Romans, speak in a language derived from a 
variety of periods and social backgrounds 
("That’s a different kettle of fish", “If you’ve 
got anything but sawdust in your top storey, 
you’ll back us”, “We've got to biff him before 
he biffs us", "I believe you. Thousands 
wouldn’t"), with the result (hat in places the 
novel reads awkwardly enough to seem as if it 
Is indeed a translation. Attempts at wit lead to 
further awkwardness and anachronism: When, 
for Instance, Augustus is told that he Is "in the 
minestrone", or someone refers to mass tour-, 
ism or uses a slogan like “Join the army and see 
the world". Occasionally even ordinary 
English is given a strange twist, as' when 
Antony is credited; wi(h shouting his accusa- 
tions against Augustus to the rooftops. 

These objections wouldn’t matter so much if 
Massie’s novel had anything more to offer than 
a string of such minor Initatibns.. Augustus is 
tiurdly an obscure figure, and the general out- 
line of his career - his crushing of his rivals in 
the Civil Wars, his extension of the Empire, 
the flourishing of the arts, in particular of literr 
ature, during his. reign - will be familiar to 1 
anyone whq has ever opened a history book or 
been deposed to the BBC or the Kinema. Mas^ 
die manages to add little to such knowledge: his 
. Augustus is 1 an enigma; a real man without 
■ili-a Mi® e-'?'2e gf'd- « ja - ii n '.^'ar < • | ; 


qualities, distinguishable only by u strange 
Puritanism; those around him - Agrippn, the 
blunt, capable, but unimaginative general; 
Maecenas, the cump aesthete given to ad- 
dressing everyone as "ducky" or "lovey" or 
“dearie"; Virgil, the gentle poet fascinated by 
life’s mysteries; Julia, the unruly young woman 
of “appetites" - all remain cardboard figures. 
Only Antony, self-dramatizing, self-pitying 
and self-destructive, corrupted and ruined by a 
foreign culture and a foreign woman, emerges 
as anything like a living character. Similarly, 
with rare exceptions, Augustus' pronounce- 
ments on various subjects (“Irony is ... an 
invitation to enter into a conspiracy with the 
speaker", “There is no deep thinking on a full 
stomach, just as there is no sound thinking on 
an empty one") have a banality which should 
perhaps be expected from a man of action, but 
which docs not exactly make for good litera- 
ture. 

Above all, though, the claim on the dust- 
jacket notwithstanding, there is next to no- 
thing in Augustus on the subject of power. To 
the Romans power was granted on a scale not 
possible again until the rise of the British 
Empire, and if Augustus is interesting it is 
because he was chieT among those chosen to 
wield it. Here, however, he is too busy pur- 
suing power to be able to speculate on its na- 
ture, and once he has achieved it he has dis- 
appointingly little to say about it. 


Crime file 


MARK HIDDEN 

Pel and the Paris Mob 

217pp. Hanilsh Hamilton. £9.95. 

1)241 11764 X 

Happily married ot last. Chief Inspector Evar- 
iste Clovis Dfisirfi Pel is busy defending his 
patch of Burgundy against all Parisians, villains 
or policemen alike. At the same time he’s 
looking for the loot stolen from his old 
acquaintances the Baron and Baronne de 
Mough, and worrying about an odd murder in 
which the owner of an iron foundry and his wife 
have been simultaneously shot by bullets from 
two different guns. Pleasantly undemanding, 
with well-characterized policemen and an 
atmosphere thick with pastis fumes and 
Gitanes smoke. 

ELLIS PETERS 

The Raven In the Foregale 

201pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0333407199 * 

It’s Christmas 1141. Stephen is up, Maud is 
down. And in Shrewsbury Brother Caedfel has 
a new young assistant in the herb garden, 
and a new crime (o solve when the recently 
appointed priest of the Foregate is discovered 
floating in the mill-pond. Another inimitable 
blend of crime history and romance from Ellis 
Peters: the mixture is very much as before, but 
the superb professionalism in constniction and 
the fluency of the narration ensure that it slips 
down with ease. 

T. J. Blnyon 
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‘Ayer's elucidation of these 
difficult, fragmentary texts is 
most helpful’ 
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POETRY COMPETITION: READERS’ CHOICE 


A Friendship/CONNIE bensley 

He made restless To rays 
into the edge of our marriage. 

One Christinas Eve he came late, 
his dark hair crackling with frost, 
and ate his carnation buttonhole 
to amuse the baby. 

When I had the second child, 
he enme to the foot of my bed at dusk, 
bringing pineapples and champagne, 
whispering 'Are you awake?' - 
singing a snatch of opera. 

The Nurse tapped him on the shoulder. 

At the end, we look turns at his bedside. 

I curled up in the chair; listened to each breath 
postponing itself indefinitely. 

He opened his eyes once, mid I leaned forward: 
'Is there anything you want ? 1 
'Now she asks', he murmured. 


St Kilda/NEIL CURRY 

The map the dominie had tacked up 

On the schoolroom wall didn't even show 

St Kilda, but then only a foreigner 

Would have needed one to find his way past Mull 

And Skye, out through the Sound of Harris, then on 

For fifty empty miles over the 

Oily pitch and swell of the grey 

North Atlantic. Any St Kildans, 

Out of sight of land, with bad weather closing. 

Knew they’d only to watch the flight-paths 

Of the birds: guillemot and gannet would wreck them 

On the Stacs round Boreray, while puffins 

Scuttering back wave-high to Dun 

Would prove a safe guide home to Hirta 

And the Village Bay. 


Birds. Or angels even 

They must have seemed, the women 

Plucking in a cloud of feathers. 

At the haul of fulmar their menfolk 


The Emperor Of Saliva/STEPHEN duncan 

A glistening drop hanging from his lower lip, 
swollen in anticipation of polythene, 
nylon, fur or felt, 

this salivating infant, toga towelled after bath, 
plucks tea-bags from the rubbish bin 
and dangles them above his mouth. 

Saddling my neck, he tucks his knees 
behind the flaps of my ears, 
a mahout on his elephant, 

and with Urdhu cries 

grasps at the crowds we pass, 

the heavy curtains, long potted leaves- 

rubbing his soft body. ' 

No material left unsoaked or perversion unexplored, , 
a wet moon spreading do^n hjs vested chest,- . . ... 

so the handbag, bucket, retreating ball 
have become the victims of his domain. 

A debaucher of this quiescent retinue 


he sucks the knob of the tea pot lid ' 
and pushes his finger down the spout. 
He waves a medicine bottle in the air, 


a brown, glass pendulum, 
to and fro, to and fro, r 

- then-' hits his forehead and screams, 

A subject has Struck back 

and he throws the; rebel . ' 

to smash on the flbor. ; . • 

: OThisyear, fpr lhe first time, the prize-winners in the TLS / Cheltenham 
1 Fjbstival;ctf Literature PbetTy Competition were chosen by two Separate 
: methods, The judges -r the poets U. A Fanthorpe, Blake Morrison and 
; Hugo Wiiliacnsahd.from the 7X5, Alan Hollinghurst (Deputy Editor) 
and Holly Eley (Assistant; Editor) - reduced the ent ry of approximately 
4,500 poems to a; shortlist of 34, published in the TLS of betobef ji. 

; Readers were invited to tote by ballot for the poems they preferred; dnd 
ihfide.ir winner. was COnnieBepslcy's poem “A Friendship" (No 65 on 
[the shortlist). Connie Bensley, Who UVcs in London and works part-time 
; In a doctor's surgery, has had tyfo collcctlohs of poetry; Progress Report 
\ -and joying In , published by Feterloo Poets; arid she Is also t lie author 
of two plays broadcast oil Radio '4, LOving Room- and Changing, 

■■ Partners. She receives '£500.. •. • v,' " * V ' ->y; 7 v 

f 'Hie readers’ Second Prize of£350 is shared between Neil Curry; for 1 
!;] ; ,:hfs pjbpm TSt KUdai 1 ? (No2i)and Stephen DuncanJpr^eEniperorof; 

Saliva’* fMn fl '.MrCiirru (if f h» ‘ nf ikn . h. 


Had themselves plucked off the cliffs 
Of Conachair; cragsmen spidering 
Thirty fathoms down, along ledges 
Of guano, dependent on sheer faith 

In their neighbours and on a horsehair rope. 
Claim life those cliffs could, but always would 
Sustain it while there were sea-birds 
In such thousands to stew or dry; 

Even a gannet's neck, turned inside out, 

Made a snug boot, and oil from the fulmar 
Not only fuelled their lamps, but was a panacea 
for no matter what ills or ailments of the island. 


Ultima Thule it was until the Victorians 
Sent in their missionaries 
To pound out the parable of the Prodigal Son 
To people who hadn’t anywhere to stray to 
And had never seen a pig. 

Then steamers Came, and summer visitors 
With gimcrack charities and new disease, 
Tipping the cragsmen with a penny each 
To see them capering about on Conachair: 

Pennies that the winter ferryman 

Would finger from the eyelids of their dead. 


By lantern-light 
They loaded a few more sticks 
• Of furniture arid the last of the sheep, 

Arid then they drowned their dogs. - . 

, " 7 • In the morning 1 

. ! , . According to .custom j in every 
.• Empty house there , was a Bible 
: Left open at Exodus. ■ 

.. Euripides’ The Bacchae by the Cambridge University Press.* Mr Duncan 
is. a sculptor and part-time; teacher at Maidstone College of Art nna 
Middlesex Polytechnic, and has contributed to the Arts Council’s New , : 
Poetry anthologies .5, 6 and 7*. His poem "Snake Baby” was also \ 
.shortlisted (No 31). ; .. . V : 

= ; Before, the feaders’ vote had Closed, the judges met to decide on lheir . 1 
sepapite trio of winners. With relative ease they reduced the! t long ; 
shOrtUst fo lOpoems: Robin Blake’s “Yakub” (No il), Rodney ?y bus *. - 
; -And There was Light”(No 13), Carole Satyamurti’S “Picto^aph.? 1 
, Dust M (h(o i ; 3?), Stuart Jones’s " After Hiroshima" (No 41), Freto : - 
; ^rorhjiead’s “Counterfoils”: (No 43), Elizabeth Bartlett’s "The Novel- , , 

;; ia^ (No45), Mlchael-Laskby^s “A Request to my Cousin Stephen in . 


■ .i* .'. 

y : M. 
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JUDGES’ CHOICE 

Child-death song/JAMES greene 

We saw the four-month-old ‘foetus' asleep 

in his trench on the battlefield, face down in mud, 
as if worshipping: a conqueror 
conquered. A greater Lord than Life must have 

flung a harpoon: he had not had to be born. 

By us it had to be borne - that we, only 
just introduced to his peculiar, 
peace-bringing being, could now never know 

him: released like a prisoner-of-war into 

airy regions of ear-splitting Bach or god- 

knows-what. His mother - she had called him 
‘Linus’: flax or linen: child Linns, most 

wondrous of musicians: therefore murdered by 

Apollo - is the grave where her baby lies, 
not lapped in linen. Gone back to the 
sea from which he came, she cannot now call 


him back, on harp or flute or viol: gone beyond 
music, he must remain a name among names, 
a blank in a sea of dreams. 


His heart. 


a collapsed 


by joy, that his father caved in at last, and 
even looked forward to him: as when, scrambling 
to a brambly summit, someone catches - 
sweaty and scratched and wishing he’d never 

embarked on the climb - a glimpse, through the arch of 
a fortress in ruins, of a sea which is 
soothing? 


Thus in the presence of the . 
radiographer and in the light of 

death, he eased us into being, as we - who’d 
been falling apart - were blessed by sadness, as 
he - slipping his anchor - vanished, for 
better or worse, with not so much as a 

squeak or a chord or a pang. 


1 )'• 




Funeral music 

pleases, for ri time: uncurdles, unscorches, 

‘ like the sea. And - as the inspiring 
■ - sun (Apollo now grinning) strikes a sterile, 

; bitter ocean - breeds, establishes, unites. 

■ James Greene, who won the Second Prize of £250, for "Child-death 
Song” (No 84), had two further poems shortlisted, "Couples” (No 42) 
and “Fritz Baedeker talks in his sleep . . (No 47). His publications 
. include Dead-mansrfall (Bodley Head, .1980) and translations of 
Mandelstam and Afanasy Fel, and he has written radio programmes on 
V$14ry;and on the GrLmms' fairy-iales. Last year ho won the British 
Comparative Literature Association Translation Competition. ■ 

• ; • J pmes Sutherland-Smith , tinder the. pseudonym of Moha iputcd i>a l a h , 
had fourpocrits shortlisted - Nos 6,32,37 and 7, “The Fossil , to which 
the judges gave the Third Prize of. £100. The youngest of the 
\ ; prize-winners (bom in 1948), hfe teaches English in Qatar; he has 
published two books of poetry, A Singer frdm Sabiya (Many Press) and 
'Naming^/ (he. Arrow (Salamander Imprint), and Is a previous first 
Prize- winnerln this competition. 

,? . iThie ' identities, of (almost) .ail the shortlisted poets are revealed 
;!’■ "oyoribat The prizes, contributed by the TLS, will be presented and the 
: . - winning pbeitu discussed by the judges and read by their a^bn at the 


Greta Garbo/ paul groves 

A Japanese paparazzo photographer has heen waiting outside her 
nparimenl for mure ihnn three years, lull has never succeeded 
in getting a full-face picture. 

Mostly you get the din of the Franklin D. Roosevelt Drive, 

traffic plying this thro ugh way beside 

the East River. Mostly you get the sense 

of being alive, of being five time zones from home, 

from that family rooftree in Kawasaki, one block 

from the Sojiji Temple. I have captured 

kids playing pat-ball at one two-fiftieth of a second 

at f4, leaves drifting to the ground on East 52nd 

at proportions of that speed, but 

Datne Fortune stays elusive. For thirty eight months 

she has not bought zucchini. [ find this remarkable. 

The Americans call a swede a rutabaga; 

I call this Swede the whole vocabulary, 

depending on my mood: witch, goddess, foil, mantrap. 

It is as if she never lived, and all I have done 

for a slice of my life is kick cans, > 

light up another Lucky Strike, hope yet again 

to strike lucky. I suppose this is nn odyssey 

in pursuit of clusivcncss itself, a quest 

for the resurrection of beauty: Odysseus 

blew a decade on his errand. There’s time yet. 

When the wind blows, desperate, down from Maine, 
and it's thirty below, I curse and stamp 
and spend all day in the diner, wiping 
condensation from the pane, focusing. 

He brings me soup, and tuts, scratching his head. 

T thought Polacks were the limit, but 
you're something else.’ Life has become 
a philosophical acceptance of loss, a conflation 
of zilch and Zen. Something stirs, 
but it Is only the janitor humping garbage 
onto the sidewalk for the next collection. 

She made a movie called "Joyless Street" 

in 1925, the year my mother was bom 

high in the hills near Kawakami 

where the snowflakes are huge, and the air silent. 


The Fossil/JAMES SUTHERLAND-SMITH 

•If necessary we can go back to the desert.' - 
Reported of King Faisal doringthe oil crisis of 1974. 

As is the custom we have perched 
On thorn bushes a slim haunch 
Of mutton and the rice we cannot eat - 
Clear of the ground so. only birds may feed. 

Now under an acacia we sip tea 
And watch dust devils skedaddle 
Along the highway’s grainy liquorice 
Between a frail, odd expanse of seedlings. 

Here Iron giraffes clatter and lean down. 

Their unimaginable mouths drink 

From levels hundreds of feet beneath 

As tankers, their round calves, suck water from them. ■ 

Sayer A1 Harthy offers me a cigarette. 

His robe’s linen whispers with the gesture 
Like paper tissue drawn from a box, 

. He has shown me the omega shape 

Of stones which form a Bcdu mosque ... 

And explained with so few words that I think 
Not even enormous wealth can drown 
Habits made by the economies of thirst. 

. He points to the fossil I have found, 

A bean-sized sn“* OT nautilus 

Stone-dry for millennia, and asks 

‘Teacher, tell me, Where does this thing come from?’ 

: Out of courtesy or cowardice 

I answer ‘From the time of dinosaurs 
And Noah when men prayed to animals 7 
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Familiar fealty 

Anne Haverty 

JON STALL WORTHY 

The A nzoc Simula 

143pp. Clint to und VViiulus. £4.95. 

(I7IH 1 305»4 


Jon Stnllworthy's poems through the past 
twenty-five years resemble a procession which 
is colourful bill maybe a little too stalely. The 
Anztic Sonata contains poems from six of (he 
seven hooks he has published since The Astro- 
nomy of Love (1%I ) - only The Apple Barrel is 
not represented - and n section of twenty new 
poems which gives the book iis title. In this new' 
section we do not find progress or change but 
consistency, a quality perhaps better suited to 
Stnllwrathy's world-v iew . 

That there is little development is less dis- 
appointing than it might otherwise he since 
Stallworlhy has been from the beginning an 
accomplished, subtle and musical poet. His 
strength lies too in the fact time he is serious 
utni ardent about 'lits limited preoccupations; 
ami though they may be limited his themes are 
grand ami noble. Me has a feeling for the past 
that amounts to an old-fashioned pietiu.iuul he 
is grateful to England and to li is family fore- 
bears for making him what he is. 

Sack in the I Wilis these feelings may have 
seemed to stem from a youthful romanticism 
which had discovered mortality. There was the 
strikingly elegiac “Poem Upon the Quin- 

POETRY COMPETITION 
SHORTLIST 

The authors uf the shortlisted poems arc: 

t The Emperor or Snliva: Stephen Duncan. 2 The 
Shutters: Tony Curtis. 3 Olympic Airways. Slop- 
Over Athens: Daphne Leighton. 4 Woman in a 
White Hat: Aelmuirc Cleary. 5 Expectant: Richard 
Kelly Tipping. 6 Everything about Hartley: Mark 
O'Connor. 7 Gala Day: Fiona PUt-Kethley. 8 Prickly 
Pears and Oranges: James Sutherland -Smith. 9 The 
Fossil: James Suihe Hand-Smith. 10 Set to Last: 
Margaret Ann Speak, 11 Yakub: Robin Blake, 

12 A Wink: John Level! . 13 And There was Light: 
Rodney Pybus. 14 Voices of Candia: Ivor C. Trcby. 

15 Rush Hours: Jerry Orpwoad. 16 “Nanny and 
the Silver Cross pram": Rebecca Hughes. 17 
Government Expatriate House Type IF: Brian 
Hughes. 18Dlscovery: MarlynCrucefix. 19 Herrick, 
from the country: David Lindley. 20 Dirty Work: 
Val Moore. 21 Si Kilda: Noil Curry. 22 Hollanders: 
Stephen Parr. 23 Going up the Line - Flanders: 
Carole Satyamurti. 24 Churches: R. A. Malt re. 25 
Greetings front DQsscldorf: Carol Rumens. 26 The 
Black Dog; Robert Ingham. 27 The Lions: Deborah 
MaCcoby. 28 A Household God: Robin Blake. 29 
This Room: Elizabeth Bartlett. 30 Cresting: Paul 
Groves. 31 Snake Baby: Stephen Duncan. 32 
Heliopolis: James Sutherland -Smith. 33 The 
Wooden-Heads: Peter Scupham. 34 Fatigues: 
Charles Boyle. 35 Sea -Share: M. H. Stath&m. 36 The 
Estuary; Jeffrey Turner. 37 Plctograph in Dust: 
Carole Satyamurti. 38 Pater et Fiiius: Donnell 
Deeny. 39 The Letter Writer: Joseph G Inzer. 40 The 
Embrace - A Sketch from the Forbidden Library: 
Rita Ray. 4! .After Hiroshima; Stuart Jones. 42 
Couples: Jarrtes Greene. 43 Counterfoils: Freda 
Bromhcad. 44 Normandy: Graham Mdrt. 45 The 
Novelist: Elizabeth Bartlett. 41$ 85th and Madison: 
Adam Levy. 47 Fritz Baedeker talks in his,slee|3 
during the preparation of his Handbook onScandir 
navia, Leipzig 1902: James Greene. 48 A Vacation 
Possession: Roy Kelly. 49 The Scripture Teacher: 
Gerda Mnyer. 50 Advice to Candidates: Christopher 
Thomson. 51 Statement: Carol Ann Dutfy. 52 Final 
Warning: Greg Del only. S3 Miner's Wedding: 
Patrick Henry. 54 Unnuabada. the Village on the 
Water: David Slant- 35 Halley's Comet: Alan 
Durant. 56 Surrey Garden: Many Lovelock. 57 Our 
Brood: David Radavlclt. 58 Mysteries: James Nor- 
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centenary of Magdalen College" -“The chapel 
and tjie candles weeping. / White boys erect, 
each with the sun / alive beneath his skin and 
gold blood leaping, l stooped in one hour . . 
There was a concern with the span of a life that 
inclined to morbidity. “Miss Lavender taught 
us to ride / damping hulfcrowns between sad- 
dle and knee / ... that March the water- 
meadow froze t and Miss Lavender died, con- 
sumptive / on a stable floor . . The poem 
“No Ordinary Sunday" poignantly renders the 
schoolboy's terrified love for dead soldiers: 
"Ahead /of us, in strict step, os we idled home/ 
inarched the formations of the towering dead.” 
There wns a vigorous, almost idiosyncratic 
defence of empire that may seeni even more 
nostalgic now titan it did then. “If you con- 
demn / their violence in a violent age / speak of 
their courage." .4 Familiar Tree (reprinted 
here in its entirely) gave shape to the urgent 
historicity that is Stallworthy *s mainspring and 
that he expressed before in the poem ‘‘The 
Source” - “My fathers in search / of fulfilment 
storm through J my body . . . In this se- 
quence portraying those Stall wort hys of the 
Inst century, who brought the voice of the Eng- 
lish God to “heathen fields well ploughed, / 
well planted and worth harvesting / as any in 
Preston Dissect", there is (he lovely lyric ballad 
"Birds o' the Parish", a poem which lends in- 
ch lent ally n rndicnl twist to what may seem a 
totally conservative politics. 

The section of new poems is dominated by 
his familiar themes: the valour of past genera- 
tions. the history of an England that was alwnys 


certain, always striving, and, in the personal 
domain, the complementary theme of fnmily 
fealty. The form is assured, the language char- 
acteristically vigorous. “Great Britain" is both 
epic and elegiac. “Off-guard, the ship, ripped 
by (he claws / of Dundrum Bay, jarred by its 
jaws / breaks the teeth that transfix I her, 
throws coal to the sea . . As he celebrated 
the past so he now does the future, placing 
himself in a continuum of hope: “and drink a 
toast / to those converging, who will arrive / at 
this round table when we are dust, / will draw a 
chair up, draw a cork . . .". It isa majorvirtue 
of his poems that they are deeply affirmative; 
but this determined affirmation can also be a 
weakness. The attitude can be one-sided, the 
tendency to domesticate and to locate loss, 
pain and death in a higher harmony can have 
the effect of sentimentality. The poem “The 
Anznc Sonata" itself, for instance, a lament for 
an Anzac soldier killed at Gallipoli, is some- 
what cloying. 

With his almost Victorian perspective, Stall- 
worthy celebrates an era and an attitude that 
are already well-sung, bringing to our century 
of war and faded empire a clean, wholesome 
nineteenth-century conviction, and, not least, 
an idea of denth ns something which “kills but 
cannot vanquish". There may be a liberation in 
this anachronistic affirmativeness: Stall wor- 
thy's simplistic pielas towards the past frees 
him to elaborate his complex tapestries of lan- 
guage. but it accounts as well for the lack of 
tension in his poems, the too tractable emo- 
tion, 
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R.S. THOMAS 

Experimenting with an Amen 
70pp. Macmillan. £8.95. 

0333419820 

Ingrowing Thoughts 

50pp. Poetry Wales Press. £3.95. 

0907476406 

Experimenting with an Amen, like much of 
R. S. Thomas’s poetry, fiddles with that ten- 
sion between doubt and belief, between ec- 
stasy and despair, associated with religious wri- 
ters. Like Hopkins, waking to “feel the fell of 
dark, not day", lamenting with "cries count- 
less, cries like dead letters sent /To dearest him 
that lives alas! away", Thomas offers up 
"Prayers like gravel / flung at the sky’s / win- 
dow, hoping to attract / the loved one's / atten- 
tion". Drily he remarks, “I would / have re- 
frained long since f but that peering once / 
through my locked fingers f I thought that I 
detected / the movement of a curtain". Else- 
where he is “Doubtful / of God, too pusillani- 
mous / to deny hinri”; a quartering harrier in 
"Moorland” is “here a moment, then / not 
here, like my belief ih God". 

The volume abounds in such duality - what a 
poem by the present pontiff calls “the dual 
weight of terror and hope". Faith and a sub- 
dued ecstasy are also present, For Hopkins 
“The world is charged with the grandeur of 
God", for Karol .Wojtyia "The world is 
charged with hidden energies”, for Thbmos, 
more coyly, there is “only this small pool / that 
the more I drink / from, the more overflows / 

; me with sourceless tight”. He Is , though /abie 
: to sense affirmation: “the dust they say / man. 
came from and to which, / 1 say, he will not 
return''. 

. . When it i$ doubting, the verse touches on 
loss and cnltunitpus; Apocalypse, often with an 
anti-science smtig nostalgia; the formula E - 
me 2 is trotted out as a post~hol0caust epitaph; 
"As , they became / cleverer, (hey became 
worse 1 ', “Thfe scientists" are naively sheered at 
as inhuman baddies: ; 

They have exchanged , . 
their vestments for white coats, 
working awny in their hbokless •• 
laboratories, min ist rants ■ , 

in that ritoul beyond words 
which ^1*)® f-®*' Sacrantem pt the specie*. < 

My gift ivas for evasion" iS Thomas's self* 


Cheery guilt 


Grevel Lindop 

HERBERT LOMAS 
Letters In the Dark 

68pp. Oxford University Press. £4.95 
0192819593 
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weight of closeness to, and distance from, 
God. A bit of Nature (migrant warblers, “eyes 
blackberry bright”, in a Lleyn Peninsula withy 
thicket) prompts the contemplation of another 
continual migration - that of the mind between 
two possible truths. The cris de coeitr “Ah, 
vertical God, / whose altitudes are the 
mathematics / that confound us”, and "1 leam 
that there are two beings / so that, when one is 
present, the other / is far off", the longing to 
hear for certain “the divine snarl", are Hop- 
kinsesque. But whereas in Hopkins this ten- 
sion is paralleled and consolidated by a stun- 
ning, extraordinarily appropriate metrical ori- 
ginality, in Experimenting with an Amen pro- 
sodic flaccidity prevails. The preoccupation is 
shared, but not the achieve of, the mastery of 
the thing, 

Ingrowing Thoughts is an unnecessary little 
book. Twenty-one black-and-white photo- 
graphs of modern paintings, drawings and 
sculpture are bound, each facing a fanciful cap- 
tion or superficial pensde about it by Thomas. 
Of Magritte's “The Red Model" (a pair of 
empty boots metamorphosed, at the toes, into 
feet of flesh), for example, the commentary, 
imagining the absent body, runs: 

Tall 

and shapeless, too 

(as they deemed) ■ 

big for them, he 

left them behind, 

not- for robins 

to build nests in, 

not for the dust to tell • 

bohejess tltfie; for his out- • 

at-toe ghost to walk . 

Onward for ever against . 
an ingrowing thought. 

Tlie painting is amusing, alarming and rays- 
.- terious; the verse. is silly and doesn’t make 
. sense, its Joky pedal allusions art mirthless. 
The extraordinary, sinister “La Nuit Vfiniti- 
enne", by . Paul Eliiard, a photomontage df a 
couple in front of a cataclysmic cityscape, stimu- 
lates the poet, after a weak, pedestrian' scene- 
setting (“Iri the background fire . . ■ ; the ruins / 
; of an idea”) j, to. the felicitous "Behind their 
: hack* / the excavations must gq on, / the past 
filling the prams / full with the consequences/ 
of, its indiscretions”. But memorably apposite 
phrtses are outnumbered by the vdcuous. 

. The Verses .’are amorphous;. sentences 
already obfuscating ftrerenderfed more diffi- 
cult 1 by apparently .randpm chopping^ into 
odd^encthed components arid, snmptimp* • nri 


uuyK; 15 1 mcciy, ;an(r probably , expensively 
; , produced; b^ 'Poetry ; y/alk: Press, with, the 
, financlpl supjiqrt pfthe Wel^lj ArtsCbuncil- a 

: h:^ - 


Letters in the Dark is an attempt at Mnxihjn, 
ambitious and worthwhile: an extended ret 
gious meditation in fifty-two sections, loo# 
unified by references to Southwark CathedrJ 
which Herbert Lomas attended for 
years. Unfortunately, the tone of many $ 
tions is not so religious as churchy. The tain 
of the title are addressed to an “Invisible read 
er, impossible God" - in other words, towhy. 
ever audience Lomas can constitute in hispUj. 
ful, confessional and at times coyly self-regxJ- 
ing text. And while a certain lack of interna 
distinguishing God from man may be delens, 
ble on theological grounds, in the poeaj 
comes across as an unfortunate implication tlu 
we, and God, are members of an in-grot? 
where one chats about “Mervyn and Trevor' 
(Bishops Stockwood and Huddleston, fo 
those not in the know) and rejoices in & 
doings of “our spastic lady" - regarded, * 
judge by the possessive pronoun, as a son J 
congregational mascot. 

Lomas succumbs too often to semiim 
ality. His factitious guilt about his own sod* 
status (“my clothes can stink of dividtoi'i 
and about his failure to “admit the divlneoe' 
in “toothless tramps" and “washed pob 
women” shows a crude stereotyping as ufc 
rassing as the efforts of “Mervyn ant)7/uu 
to create a “demythologizing" Christnasoft 
by producing “a houseless pair /out ofAefll} 
thousand” together with their baby and-efi 
things - nn ass, and exhibiting them in M- 
gar Square, an exploit chronicled wiita 
apparent irony in section XLUI. 

Emotional self-indulgence is accompai! 
at times by corresponding verbal laxily.fr 
tentousness generates some pecullarlyunW? 
ful mixtures of metaphor: “The skeleton lb 
knocks / In the pipes is fossiled here inside# 
we are admonished, cryptically; and again^ 
not enough to feel the ripple / Of the l«» 
thigh within our brain - / Who can see moit 

Fortunately Lomas can do better than® 
Two long sections, about an operation fom> 
cer and about his mother, seem painfully bo 
est and sharply observant. Both, ih » 
concern privacy, the importance and 
conferred on the self when it comes undents 
observation by others. In the first, their®* 
bered disorientation of fear is c0 ^. 
through jarring glimpses of the excusatw 
honesty of other people; 

A houseman cume in first in a pure white to* 
With high heels; and leaned against a vw. 
Hands folded behind his bum. His smoky .egv 
Were observant I knew to see how I woumi 
T he specialist bustled in, with a band-wag, 
Assuringly: “It was cancer.” No surprise. ^ 

The other section imagines a 
reunion with the poet's mother and ^ 
the extent to which the comfort, an 
ror, of being fully understood by.ano 
son are identical. Here and there in oinerr 
of Letters in the Dark ore I»JBJP S ^n- 
edged description which, applied 
place materials, produce a te “ m ® 
resonance, as when Lomas suddenly^ 
self-portrait in terms of his subur ^ 
“I: stare out of a bay window / . , k(tft . 

garden, a holly tree, conker H?*”’ 
ingneSs of latt rose,, 
mask of sorts: the passivrty 0 * 

Can blink like a face - everything ■ 


There is also’ evidence of a 
light verse, in a slendW section a m . ^r. 
eenth-century patent piediqne 


Patricia Craig 


PADRA1CCOLUM 

pie King of Ireland ’s Son : An Irish folk tale 
275pp. Floris Classics. Paperback, £5.95. 
086315512X 

PidraicColum, who was born in 1881 , spent a 
part of his childhood in his grandmother's 
bouse in Co. Cavan, where he heard a good 
many traditional tales; not only his grand- 
mother, but the neighbourhood seannachie, or 
Aorytellcr. used to regale him with the exploits 
of legendary Celtic figures. It was not an Irish- 
speaking district, he says, but “at that time it 
was as close to the old life as any English- 
speaking locality could be". The enthralled 
young listener took it all in: the fantastic ele- 
ments, the colourful motifs, the intricacies of 
the narratives. When he came to retell the 
stories for publication he bore in mind, as well, 
the method of oral delivery perfected by the 
stannachies - the stick in the hand raised at 
moments of climax, “the runs or repetitions 
vml rhythmically". 

The King of Ireland’s Son (first published in 
1916) is one such retelling. It consists of a 
number of interlocking adventures, with a few 
incidental episodes added for good measure. 
The king's son first journeys to the domain of 
the Enchanter of the Black Back-Lands where , 
alter performing various ritual feats (with a 
little supernatural help), lie wins Fedelma, the 
Eoc/iflflfrr's youngest daughter. Having won 
ta.fce proceeds to lose her; she is abducted 
bom right imdbl - his nose when he insists on 


tain way, an illogical but wholly satisfactory 
outcome may be obtained. 

The heroes of folk-tales are for ever setting 
off in pursuit of some significant object - a 
Crystal Egg, a couple of magic rowanberries, a 
Sword of Light. The King's son is very diligent 
in his search for the missing Fedelma, accosting 
perfect strangers to ask the way to the Land of 
Mist (where she is being held in an entranced 
sleep), only interrupting his sorties in various 
directions to listen to a story about the King of 
the Cats, which his father's steward insists on 
telling him, and finally getting on the right 


about ^' 
uUiibW^ i 

eenth-cemury patent 

. btiried ift Southwark Cathedra » . . ^ic 
squib about a “mystical l ^ i3U! ghjenialJ 
dbri” - though here a little tom 1 ^ 

would have increased the: Imp ■ 

f « ls “E&JJ t* 

areas of his own strength. ‘"““S t(ul *#' 
hnrd at spiritual m"*'* ,|* Agl 
regard keeps - breaking fhouV^ 

-with a 

aqd -the rtrtder art mo^«^ lveS Ht^ 

. ; to the poet's own forgivable aim . .. .. ^ 
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gut'tig (0 sleep in n dicey spot. Foolhardy^*? 
haviourand its consequences loom large in this 
tykoffolk-tale. Misfortune, though, is never 
irreversible; if certain things are done in a cer- 

Man as animal 


Maureen McCulloch 
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%■ Methuen. £6.95. 
‘1116636802 


That the world can be a cruel place and 
jjrcpk oflen barbaric is a fact the growing 
must sooner or later face. A harder 
kao1 ' h that even the people one loves are 
°P>bIe of cruelty - to each other and to 
finals. 

,JJ e P lot of Badger centres on the bloody 
f now illegal) practice of badger-baiting, 
j. rge Animas and his son Billy share the 
by of digging for badgers and setting them 
Specially trained terriers. George's 
Jenny is fiercely against the practice, 
paint of reporting her family to the 
• 0Bce - Her mother is gradually sinking into a 


Mr Joker, the cracked china down from L. Frank 
/foam's The Wo nderful Wizard of , .. 

sixty -two wood engravings by Barry Moser for the 
recently published Pennyroyal Press edition (268pp, 
University of California Press. £16. 95 until March 31, 
1987, then £2 1.25. 0520058224). 


despairing alcoholism. The Lammases' cousin 
Andrew, a thirteen-year-old “townie", who 
comes to stay while his mother is convalescing, 
sympathizes with Jenny but wants to be friends 
with Billy. 

It would have been easy enough to write the 
rather trite story of a sensitive town-dweller 
coming up against the cruelty of his country 
cousins. Anthony Masters instead treats the 
problem with some subtlety, creating charac- 
ters who can be both kind and vicious. He pulls 
no punches in dealing with the badger-baiting, 
describing in savage detail two fights between 
terriers and badgers, one of which results in the 
deaths of both combatants. His treatment is 
never sensational but he does acknowledge the 
sick excitement felt by the observers of such 
spectacles and he successfully explores the 
reasons for his characters’ behaviour. George 
Lammas appears at first to be a brutal hus- 
band and a tyrannical father, but his be- 
haviour. we learn, stems from his fear of losing 
Jenny, the child he accepted as his own and 


A saving slalom 


Seymour 
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infoj^ ^90 bo°k , good in the sense of being 
^.y'lrimamr^lues and sound com- 
iii foocterii setting, the old max- 

'kticriv n f r he&s the sincerity and con- 


- ,aw auv vuir 

Collins’s writing. It is a story 
flielf . ,n ® ? tl w,t h life and standing up for 

is that he, Is very small , for 
that his parents are poor 
HI? schoolmates feel cruelly 

^‘ s lWn^^?!'^ a ^ arecomin B u P an ^ Ba r- 
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9 n . ekeiting holiday 
hgthpjpoveted prize. BCingr 
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complaints when he gets home to harassed, 
unemployed Dad and flustered, oyer-protec- 
tive Mum. 

A canoeing club is the discovery which alters 
his life for the better. Out on the water, Barty's 
size doesn’t matter. Canoeing doesn’t, cost 
much, his fellow sportsmen are a kind and jolly 
bunch of boys and Dan, their leader, is ready 
with the encouragement which Barty has al- 
ways craved. Even the jeers of the city boys 
who come down at weekends and treat him as a 
dwarf and a freak can’t hurt Barty novy. He 
takes a prize in the slalom race and his diary is 
selected for the award at school. The moral at 
this point becomes overt. Make the best of 
what you have, and happiness will be yours. 

• It seems churlish to pick holes in a book 
which is so obviously well intenlioned (and 
which has won the Kathleen Fidlcr Award for 
outstanding new writers of fiction in the eight- 
to-lWelvt age group). I found the. story very 
flat It lacks any spirit of adventure and fun: 
offering instead a celebration of the mundane. 
Barty himself is well portrayed, but the other 
characters are given no scope to develop. Even 
-in the slalom race, where therelskdreiy call for 


track through the good offices of an eagle. To 
compound (lie original error of falling asleep in 
the wrong place, he acts wrongly on one or two 
further occasions, and (hereby gets side- 
tracked into a number of rectifying quests. At 
one point his proceedings overlap with those of 
another folk-hero, Gilly of (lie Goatskin, or 
Flann, as he conics to be called (the two young 
men find themselves in adjacent quarries 
counting ox-horns for the Old Woman of 
Bcare); and eventually it is with the doings of 
Flann (hat the main narrative is concerned. 

Flann, whose task is to outwit a giant, not to 
mention twenty-four yellow cats, has been 
brought up by three Hags and kept for twelve 
years in a cradle, and he can claim seven swan- 
uncles among his odder relatives. Like the 
King's son, Flann, for all bis good heart, hus 
only to be warned not to do something to find 
himself doing it; his transgression ;it a crucial 
point is to kiss a designing young woman in the 
absence of his true-love Morag, and afterwards 
he finds all trace of Morag wiped out of his 
consciousness. A few ploys have to be under- 
taken (0 set (his matter right. 

T. W. Rolleston, in his Myths anti Legends 
of the Celtic Race , distinguishes between 
mythology and folklore by suggesting that the 
latter represents degraded mythology, or else 
mythology in the making. Its tone is typically 
less elevated and its details homelier, nnd when 
the cast includes some mighty allegorical 
figure, like Fionn or Cuclmlaiit, it is usually in a 
more accessible embodiment. The King of Ire- 
land's Son, for instance, has the Goban Saor, 
the Danaan blacksmith with his symbolic forge 
and anvil, who is referred to simply as a sturdy, 
.middle-aged man. Padraic Colutu hail learned 
his trade well from the seannachles of Co. 
Cavan, with their instinct for effective digres- 
sion and placing of emphasis; and his extended 
folktale is suitably picturesque nnd inventive. 


raised with love. George's fear and possessive- 
ness are reflected in the jealousy Andrew feels 
of Jenny's affection for Brock, her natural 
father. 

George’s mistrust of the “Oypo" Brock, is 
seen to be justified when Brock, an initially 
attractive character, allows the badgers to suf- 
fer in order not to be caught by the police and 
encourages Jenny to steal from George before 
leaving her-as he left her mother fifteen years 
earlier- with promises that he will send far her. 
The reader knows that Jenny understands that 
she is being abandoned again, even as she tells 
George of Brock's promises. 

Anthony Masters deals with powerful and 
complex emotions in understated, plain prose. 
The final reconciliation of George and Jenny 
beside the sett, where Jenny has brought an 
injured badger to die, is moving mainly be- 
cause it is brief and simple. Masters leaves the 
reader to draw a parallel between the badger's 
physical wounds and George's emotional suf- 
fering. 


some suspense and excitement, the story 
doesn't rise above the level, "He just 
paddled his best and finally came into the 
bank, puffing." It is all right, but it isn't 
enough. 

Canongate (Edinburgh) have added four titles 
to their Kelpies reprint series of novels for 
young readers. No Shelter by Elizabeth Lut- 
zeier. (127pp. £1.80. 0 86241 129 7) was first 
published in 1984. It is set in Germany in 1939 
and concerns two , temporarily fatherless 
children who. struggling through the war-torn 
country, encounter its more humane side. An 
Edinburgh Reel by Iona McGregor (207pp. 
£1.95. 086241 132 7), first published in 1968. is 
a historical novel set in eighteenth-century 
Edinburgh and features a girl whose father 
returns home after taking parr in the Forty-five 
rebellion. Turk the Border. Collie by Kathleen 
Fuller (158pp. , £1.80, 08624 1 1300) follows her 
Flash the' Sheep Dog , which was made into a 
film; it was first published’ in 1975. Eric 
LinkJaters The Wind on the Moon (302pp. 
£1.95. 086421 131 9) was first published in 1944 
and has. illustrations by Nicolas Bentley. 
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